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NOTE. 


In preparing this abridged edition of a larger work, I have 
been careful to omit nothing of substantial importance. 
Hardly any point or trait that figures in the complete book 
is altogether left out, but the scale is reduced. The reduc- 
tion has chiefly been made in historical and critical passages 
of my own, and Cobden’s letters have been as little inter- 
fered with as possible. The principal gain in space has been 
made by omitting the journals of his travels in 1836-7, and 
en years later. 
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LIFE OF RICHARD COBDEN. 


CHAPTER I, 


at ain Ga chee 


BARLY LIFD. 


H EYSHOTT is a hamlet in a sequestered corner of West 
; Sussex, not many miles from the Hampshire border. 
It is one of the crests that, like wooded islands, dot the great 

alley of the Weald. Near at hand the red housetops of 
Midhurst sleep among the trees, while Chichester lies in the 
flats a dozen miles away, beyond the steep escarpments 
of the South Downs, here nearing their western edge. Hey- 
shott has a high rolling upland of its own, part of the 
majestic wall that runs from Beachy Head almost to Ports- 
mouth. As the traveller ascends the little neighbouring 

ight of West Lavington, he discerns far off to the left, at 
the end of a dim line, the dark clump of sentinel beeches at 
Chanctonbury, whence one may look forth over the glisten- 
ing flood of the Channel, or hear the waters beat upon the 
‘shore. The country around Midhurst is sprinkled thinly 
with farms and modest homesteads ; patches of dark forest 
mingled with green spaces of common, with wide reaches of 
heath, with ponds flashing in the sunlight, and with the 
white or yellow clearing of the fallows. The swelling turf 
of the headland, looking northward across the Weald to the 
loved companion downs of Surrey, is broken by soft wooded 
hollows, where the shepherd finds a shelter from the noon- 
tide sun, or from the showers that are borne along in the 
driving flight of the south-west wind. 
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Here, in an old farmhouse, known as Dunford, Richard 
Cobden was born, on June 3, 1804. He was the fourth of a 
family of eleven children. His ancestors were yeomen of 
the soil, and it is said, with every appearance of truth, that 
the name can be traced in the annals of the district as far 
back as the fourteenth century. The antiquarians of the 
county have found out that one Adam de Coppdene was 
sent to parliament by the borough of Chichester in 1313. 
There is talk of a manor of Cobden in the ninth of Edward 
IV. (1470). In 1562 there is a record of William Cobden 
devising lands on the downs in Westdean. Thomas Cobden 
of Midhurst was a contributor of twenty-five pounds to the 
fund raised for resisting the Spanish Armada. When 
hearth-money was levied in 1670, Richard Cobden, junior, 
is entered as paying for seven out of the seventy-six hearths 
of the district. In the Sussex election poll-book for 1734 
a later Richard Cobden is put down as a voter for the parish 
of Midhurst, and four or five others are entered as free- 
holders in other parts of West Sussex. The best opinion 
seems to be that the settlement of the Cobdens at Midhurst 
took place sometime in the seventeenth century, and that 
they were lineal descendants of Sir Adam and Sir Ralph 
of former ages. 

However all this may be, the five hundred years that 
intervened had nursed no great prosperity. Cobden’s 
grandfather and namesake was a maltster and farmer, and 
filled for several years the principal office of bailiff for the 
borough of Midhurst. When he died in 1809, he left a very 
modest property behind him. Dunford was sold, and 
William Cobden, the only son of Richard the elder, and the 
father of the Richard Cobden with whom we are concerned, 
removed to a small farm on the outskirts of Midhurst. 
He was a man of soft and affectionate disposition, but wholly 
without the energy of affairs. He was the gentlest and 
kindest of men. Honest and upright himself, he was in- 
capable of doubting the honesty and uprightness of others. 
He was cheated without suspecting it, and he had not force 
of character enough to redeem a fortune which gradually 
slipped away from him. Poverty lay about him like a dull 
cloak for the rest of his life. His wife, the mother of Richard 
Cobden, had borne the gracious maiden-name of Millicent 
Amber. Unlike her kindly helpless husband, she was en- 
dowed with native sense, shrewdness, and force of mind, 
but the bravery of women in such cases can seldom avail 
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against the shiftlessness of men, The economic currents 
of the time might seem to have been all in their favour. 
The war and the scarcity which filled all the rest of the 
country with distress, rained gold upon farmers and land- 
lords. In the five years during which William Cobden was 
at Guillard’s Oak (1809-13), the average price of wheat was 
just short of five r powers a quarter. In spite of tithes, of 
war-taxes, and of tremendous poor-rates, the landowners 
_ extracted royal rents, and the farmers drove a roaring trade. 
To what use William Cobden put these good times we do 
not know. After the harvest of 1813 the prospect of peace 
came, and with it a collapse of the artificial inflation of the 
grain markets. Insolvency and distraint became familiar 
words in the farm-houses that a few months before had 
been revelling in plenty. 

William Cobden was not the man to contrive an escape 
from financial disaster. In 1814 the farm was sold, and 
they moved from home to home until at length they made 
a settlement at Westmeon, near Alton, in Hampshire, i 
neighbours were as unfortunate as himself, for Cobden was 
able to say in later years that when he returned to his native 

lace he found that many of those who were once his play- 
llows had sunk down to the rank of labourers, and some 
of them were even working on the roads. 

It is one of the privileges of strength to add to its own 
the burdens of the weak, and helpful kinsfolk are constantly 
found for those whom character or outer circumstance has 
Submerged, Relatives of his own, or his wife’s, charged 
themselves with the maintenance of William Cobden’s chil- 
dren. Richard, less happy than the others, was taken away 
from a dame’s school at Midhurst and cheerful tending of 
the sheep on his father’s farm, and was sent by his mother’s 
brother-in-law, a merchant in London, to a school in York- 
Shire. Here he remained for five years, a grim and desolate 
time, of which he could never afterwards endure to speak. 
This was twenty before the vivid genius and racy 
style of Dickens had made the ferocious brutalities of 
Squeers and the horrors of Dotheboys Hall as familiar as 
the best-known scenes of Shakespeare. The unfortunate 
boy from his tenth to his fifteenth was ill fed, ill taught, 
ill used ; he never saw parent or friend ; and once in each 
ren arwod roe oP ami A feelings as 

: i expression in the following letter (March 25, 
1817) :— 
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“HonourED PARENTS, 

“You cannot tell what rapture I feel at my once more 
having the pleasure of addressing my parents, and though 
the distance is so great, yet I have an opportunity of con- 
veying it to you free of expense. It is now turned three 
years since our separation took place, and I assure you I 
look back with more pleasure to that period than to any 
other part of my life which was spent to no effectual pur- 
pose, and I beg to return you my most sincere thanks as 
being the means of my gaining such a sense of learning as 
will enable me to gain a genteel livelihood whenever I am 
called into the world to do for myself.” 


It was not until 1819 that this cruel and disgusting mockery 
of an education came to an end. Cobden was received as 
a clerk in his uncle’s warehouse in Old Change. It was 
some time before things here ran easily. Nothing is harder 
to manage, on either side, than the sense of an obligation 
conferred or received. Cobden’s uncle and aunt expected 
servility in the place of gratitude, and in his own phrase, 
“inflicted rather than bestowed their bounties.” They 
especially disapproved of his learning French lessons in the 
early hours of the morning in his bedroom, and his fondness 
for book-knowledge was thought of evil omen for his future 
as a man of business. The position became so unpleasant, 
that in 1822 Cobden accepted the offer of a situation in a 
house of business at Ghent. It promised considerable ad- 
vantages, but his father would not give his approval, and 
Cobden after some demur fell in with his father’s wish. 
He remained where he was and did not quarrel with such 
opportunity as he had simply because he had missed a 
better. It is one of the most familiar things. in life, that 
those whose want of energy has sunk their lives in failure, 
are often most eager to check and disparage the energy of 
stronger natures than their own. 

William Cobden’s letters all breathe a soft domesticity 
which is more French than English, and the only real dis- 
comfort of his poverty to him seems to have been a weak 
regret that he could not have his family constantly around 
his hearth. Frederick, his eldest son, was in the United 
States for several years ; his father was always gently im- 
portunate for his return. In 1824 he came home, having 
done nothing by his travels tawards bettering fortunes that 
remained stubbornly unprosperous to the end of his life. 
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Between Frederick Cobden and Richard there always ex- 
isted the warmest friendship, and when the former found a 
situation in London, their intercourse was constant and 
intimate. There were three younger brothers, Charles, 
Miles, and Henry; and Richard Cobden was no sooner in 
receipt of a salary, than he at once took the place of a 
father to them, besides doing all that he could to brighten 
the shabby poverty of the home at Westmeon. Whenever 
he had a holiday, he spent it there ; a hamper of such good 
cheer as his purse could afford was never missing at Christ- 
mas; and on the long Sundays in summer he knew no 
happier diversion than to meet his father at some roadside 
inn on the wide Surrey heaths, midway between Alton and 

the great city. His little parchment-bound diary of ex- 
penses at this time shows him to us as learning to dance and 
to box, playing cards with alternating loss and gain, going 
now and again to Vauxhall Gardens, visiting the theatre to 
see Charles Mathews, buying Brougham on Popular Educa- 
tion, Franklin’s Essays, and Childe Harold. Phe sums are 
puny enough, but a gentle spirit seems still to breathe in 
the faded lines and quaint French in which he made his 
entries, as we read of the little gifts to his father and brothers, 
and how he is debtor by charité, is.—donné un pauvre garcon, 
1d.—un pauvre gargon, 2d. By and by the sombre Shadow 
fell upon them all. In 1825 the good mother of the house 
helped to nurse a neighbour’s sick child, in the midst of an 
epidemic; she caught the fever, and died at the age of 
eight-and-forty. “Our sorrow would be torment,” Fred- 
erick Cobden wrote to his father, “‘ if we could not reflect on 
our conduct towards that dear soul, without calling to mind 
one instance in which we had wilfully given her 2 pai 
And with this gentle solace they seem to have had good 
right to soothe their affliction. 

The same year which struck Cobden this distressing blow, 
brought him promotion in his business. The early differ- 
ences between himself and his uncle had been smoothed 
away by his industry, cheerfulness, and skill, and he had 
won the approval and goodwill of his employers. From 
the drudgery of the warehouse, he was now advanced to 
the glories of the road. We may smile at the keen elation 
with which he looked to this erment from the position 
of clerk to that of traveller; but human dignities are only 

\ relative, and a rise in the hierarchy of trade is doubtless as 
good matter for exultation as a rise in hierarchies more 

: 
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elaborately robed. Cobden’s new position was peculiarly 
suited to the turn of his character. Collecting accounts 
and soliciting orders for muslins and calicoes gave room 
in their humble sphere for those high inborn qualities of 
energy, and sociability, which in later years produced the 
most active and the most persuasive of popular statesmen. 
But what made the life of a traveller so specially welcome 
to Cobden, was the gratification that it offered to the master- 
passion of his life, an insatiable desire to know the affairs 
of the world. Famous men, who became his friends in the 
years to come, agree in the admission that they have never 
known a man in whom this trait of a sound and rational 
desire to know and to learn was so strong and so inexhaust- 
ible. It was not the curiosity of the infantile dabbler in 
all subjects, random and superficial; and yet it was as far 
removed from the dry parade of the mere tabulist and 
statistician. It was not bookish, for Cobden always felt 
that much of what is best worth knowing is never written 
in books. Nor was it the curiosity of a speculative under- 
standing ; yet, as we shall see presently, there soon grew 
up in his mind a body of theoretic principles, and a philo- 
sophic conception of modern society, round which the 
knowledge so strenuously sought was habitually grouped, 
and by which the desire to learn was gradually directed and 
configured. 

The information to be gathered in coaches and in the 
commercial rooms of provincial hotels was narrow enough 
in some senses, but it was varied, fresh, and in real matter. 
To a man of Cobden’s active and independent intelligence 
this contact with such a diversity of interest and character 
was a congenial process of education. Harsh circumstance 
had left no other education open to him. There is some- 
thing pathetic in an exclamation of one of his letters of this 
period, not merely because it concerns a man of Cobden’s 
eminence and public service, but because it is the case of 
thousands of less conspicuous figures. In his first journey 
(August—October, 1825) he was compelled to wait for half 
a day at Shrewsbury, for a coach to Manchester. He went 
to the abbey, and was greatly impressed by its venerable 
walls and painted glass. ‘‘ Oh that I had money,” he says 
to his brother, in plain uncultured speech, “‘to be deep 
skilled in the mysteries of mullions and architraves, in lieu 
of black and purple and pink grounds! How happy I 
should be.” He felt as keenly as Byron himself how 
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The lore 
Of mighty minds doth hallow in the core 
Of human hearts the ruin of a wall, 
Where dwelt the wise and wondrous. 


The genial eye for character and the good-humoured 
tolerance of foibles, which so singularly distinguished Cob- 
den in the days when he came to act with men for public 
objects, are conspicuous in these early letters, His hos- 


_ pitable observation, even in this rudimentary stage, seemed 


to embrace all smaller matters as well as great. Though 
he was little more than one-and-twenty, he had already a 
sense for those great facts of society which are so much 
more important than landscape and the picturesque, 
whether in books or travels, yet for which the eye and 
thought of adolescence are usually trained to be so dull. 
On his first journey in Ireland (September, 1825), he notices 


how immediately after the traveller leaves Dublin “ you 


are reminded by the miserable tenements in the roadside 
that you are in the land of poverty, ignorance, and misrule. 
Although my route afforded a favourable specimen of the 
Trish peasantry, it was a sight truly heartrending. There 
appears to be no middle class in Ireland: there are the 
rich, and those who are objects of wretchedness and almost 
starvation. We passed through some collections of huts 
called towns, where I observed the pig taking his food in 
the same room with the family, and where I am told he is 
always allowed to sleep. Shoes and stockings are luxuries 
that neither men nor women often aspire to. Their cabins 
are made of mud or sometimes stone. I observed many 
without any glass, and they rarely contain more than one 
room, which answers the purpose of sitting-room and 
sleeping-room for themselves and their pig.” 

Even in Dublin itself he saw what made an impression upon 
him, which ten years later he tried to convey to the readers of 
his first pamphlet. ‘‘ The river Liffey intersects the city, and 
ships of 200 tons may anchor nearly in the heart of Dublin ; 
but it is here the stranger is alone disappointed ; the small 
number of shipping betrays their limited commerce. It is 
melancholy to see their nee streets (into some of which 
the whole tide of Cheapside might with ease move to and fro), 
with scarcely a vehicle through their whole extent. 
there is so little circulation in the heart, can it be wondered 
at that the extremities are poor and destitute?” * 

* To F. Cobden, Sept. 20, 1825. 
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If one side of Cobden’s active and flexible mind was 
interested by these miserable scenes, another side, as we 
have said, was touched by the strange whimsicalities of 
man, In February, 1826, he crossed from Donaghadee, on 
the north-east coast of Ireland, to Portpatrick. 

“Our captain was named Paschal—he was a short figure, 
but made the most of a little matter by strutting as upright 
as a dart, and throwing back his head, and putting forward 
his little chest in an attitude of defiance. It appeared to 
be the ambition of our little commander to make matters 
on board his little dirty steamboat wear the same air of 
magnitude as on board a seventy-four. I afterwards learned 
he had ouce been captain on board of a king’s ship. His 
’ orders were all given through a ponderous trumpet, although 
his three men could not be more than ten yards distant 
from him. Still he bore the air of a gentleman, and was 
accustomed to have the fullest deference paid him by his 
three seamen. On approaching near the Harbour of Port- 
patrick, our captain put his huge trumpet down the hole 
that led below, and roared out, at the risk of stunning us 
all, ‘Steward-boy, bring up a gun cartridge, and have a 
care you don’t take a candle into the Magazine!’ The 
order was obeyed, the powder was carried up, and after a 
huge deal of preparation and bustling to and fro on the 
deck, the trumpet was again poked down to a level with 
our ears, and the steward was again summoned to bring 
up a match. Soon after which we heard the report of 
something upon deck like the sound of a duck-gun. After 
that, the order was given, ‘ All hands to the larboard— 
clear the gangway and lower the larboard steps,’ or in other 
words, ‘ Help the passengers to step on to the pier.’ ” * 

In the same letter he congratulates himself on having 
been fortunate enough, when he strolled into the Court of 
Session, to see Jeffrey, Cockburn, and Sir Walter Scott. 
One cannot pass the mention of the last and greatest of 
the three—the bravest, soundest-hearted, and most lovable 
of men,—without noting that this day, when Cobden saw 
him, was only removed by three weeks from “ that awful 
seventeenth of January,’”’ when Scott received the stagger- 
ing blow of desperate and irretrievable ruin. It was only 
ten days before that he had gone to the Court for the first 
time, “ and like the man with the large nose, thought tha 
everybody was thinking of him and his mishaps.” 

* To F. Cobden. 
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This, in fact, was the hour of one of the most widely 
disestrous of those financial crashes which sweep over the 
alent from time to time like great periodic storms. The 
ruin of 1825 and 1826 was never forgotten by those who 
had intelligence enough to be alive to what was going on 
before their eyes. The whirlwind that shook the fabric of 
Scott's prosperity to the ground, involved Cobden’s humbler 
fortunes in a less imposing catastrophe. His employers 
failed (February, 1826), as did so many thousands of others, 
and he was obliged to spend some time in unwelcome 
holiday at Westmeon. 

Affairs were as straitened under his father’s roof as they 
had always been. The sun was not likely to be shining in 
this little particular spot, if the general sky were dull, The 
perturbations of the great ocean were felt even in that 
small circle, and while retail customers at their modest 
shop were reluctant to buy or unable to pay, the whole- 
sale provider in London was forced to narrow his credit 
and call in his debts. The family stood closely to one 
another in the midst of a swarm of shabby embarrassments, 
and their neighbours looked on in friendly sympathy, im- 
potent to help. Strangely enough, as some may think, 
they do not seem to have been very unhappy. They were 
all endowed by nature with a kind of blissful mercurial 
simplicity, that hindered their anxieties from eating into 
character. Their healthy buoyancy would not allow cark- 
ing care to put the sun out in the heavens. When things 
were dreariest, Richard Cobden rowed himself across the 
Solent and back, and with one of his sisters enjoyed cheery 

in the Isle of Wight, and among his kinsfolk at 
Chichester and elsewhere. Perhaps it was fortunate that 
his energetic spirit was free for the service of his family, 
at a moment when they seemed to be sinking below the 
Surface. It was clear that means for the support of the 
household could only be found in some more considerable 
place than Westmeon. Presently it was resolved to migrate 
to Farnham, renowned for the excellence of its hop-gardens, 
for the stateliest of episcopal castles, and for its associations 
with two of the finest writers of English prose, William 
_Cobbett who was the son of a Farnham cottager, and 
Jonathan Swift who had been Sir William Temple’s secre- 
tary at Moor Park a mile or two away. Thinking less of 
any of these things than of the hard eternal puzzle how to 
make sure of food and a roof-tree in the world, William 
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Cobden migrated hither in the beginning of 1827. ‘‘ The 
thought of leaving this dear village,’’ one of his daughters 
had written (July, 1826), ‘endeared to us by a thousand 
tender recollections, makes me completely miserable.’”’ ‘This 
dejection was shared in a supreme degree by the head of 
the household. He found some consolation in the gocdwill 
that he left behind him ; and his old neighbours, when they 
were busy with turnip-sowing, hay-making, and sheep- 
shearing, were wont to invite him, partly for help and work, 
and partly for kindly fellowship’s sake, to pay them long 
visits, never failing to send a horse up the road to meet 
him for his convenience and the furtherance of his journey. 

Richard Cobden, meanwhile, had found a situation in 
London, in the warehouse of Partridge and Price. Mr. 
Partridge had for seven years been one of Cobden’s em- 
ployers in the house which had failed, and he now resumed 
business with a new partner. He had learned, in his own 
words, Cobden’s capacity of rendering himself pre-eminently 
useful, and he re-engaged him, after a certain effort to drive 
a hard bargain as to salary. In September, 1826, Cobden 
again set out on the road with his samples of muslin and 
calico prints. He continued steadily at work for two years, 
travelling on an average, while on his circuit, at what was 
then thought, when the Manchester and Liverpool railway 
was only in course of construction, the brisk rate of forty 
miles a day. 

Two years afterwards, in 1828, Cobden took an important 
step. He and two friends who were in the same trade 
determined to begin business on their own account. The 
scheme of the three friends was to go to Manchester, and 
there to make an arrangement with some large firm of 
calico-printers for selling goods on commission. More than 
half of the little capital was borrowed. When the scheme 
first occurred to Cobden, he is said to have gone to Mr. 
Lewis of the well-known firm in Regent Street, to have laid 
the plan before him, and asked for a loan. The borrower’s 
sanguine eloquence, advising a project that in itself was 
not irrational, proved successful, and Mr. Lewis’s advance 
was supplemented by a further sum from a private friend. 

Cobden wrote many years afterwards: ‘“‘I began busi- 
ness in partnership with two other young men, and we only 
mustered a thousand pounds amongst us, and more than 
half of it was borrowed. We all got on the Peveril of the 
Peak coach, and went from London to Manchester in the, 
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at that day (September, 1828], marvellously short space of 
twenty hours. We were literally so ignorant of Manchester 
houses that we called for a Directory at the hotel, and turned 
to the list of calico-printers, theirs being the business with 
which we were acquainted, and they being the people from 
whom we felt confident we could obtain credit. And why ? 
Because we knew we should be able to satisfy them that 
we had advantages from our large connexions, our know- 
ledge of the best branch of the business in London, and our 
superior taste in design, which would ensure success. We 
introduced ourselves to Fort Brothers and Co., a rich house, 
and we told our tale, honestly, concealing nothing. In less 
than two years from 1830 we owed them forty thousand 
osha for goods which they had sent to us in Watling 

treet, upon no other security than our characters and 
knowledge of our business. I frequently talked with them 
in later times upon the great confidence they showed in 
men who avowed that they were not possessed of 200/, 
each. Their answer was that they would always prefer 
to trust young men with connexions and with a knowledge 
of their trade, if they knew them to possess character and 
ability, to those who started with capital without these 
advantages, and that they had acted on this principle 
Successfully in all parts of the world.” * 

This is from a letter written to express Cobden’s firm 
belief in the general circumstance, “that it is the char- 
acter, experience, and connexions of the man wanting credit, 
his knowledge of his business, and opportunities of making 
it available in the struggle of life, that weigh with the 
shrewd capitalist, far more than the actual command of 
a few thousands more or less of money in hand.”” We may 
find reason to think that Cobden’s temperament poche 
inclined him to push this excellent truth somewhat too 
far. Meanwhile the sun of kindly hope shone. The situa- 
tion is familiar to all who have had their own way to make 
from obscurity to success, whether waiting for good for- 
tune in Temple chambers, or a publisher's anteroom, or 
the commercial parlour of some provincial Crown or Unicorn. 
“During the time we have been here,’’ Cobden wrote from 
Manchester, while affairs were still unsettled, ‘‘ we have 
been in a state of suspense, and you would be amused to 
eae but for one day. Oh, such a change of moods! 

his moment we are jocularity and laughter, and the 
; * Letter to Mr. W. S. Lindsay, March 24, 1856. 
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next we are mute as fishes and grave as owls. To do our- 
selves justice, I must say that our croakings do not gener- 
ally last more than five minutes.” 

Intense anxiety for the success of the undertaking was 
brightened by modest hopes of profit, of which a share of 
one-third should amount to eight hundred pounds a year. 
And in Cobden’s case these hopes received a suffusion of 
generous colour from the prospect which they opened to 
his affectionate solicitude for his family. ‘“‘1 knew your 
heart well enough,” he wrote to his brother Frederick, “ to 
feel that there is a large portion of it ever warmly devoted 
to my interests, and I should be doing injustice to mine 
if I did not tell you that I have not one ambitious view 
or hope from which you stand separated. I feel that 
Fortune, with her usual caprice, has in dealing with us 
turned her face to the least deserving, but we will correct 
her mistake for once, and I must insist that you from 
henceforth consider yourself as by right my associate in 
all her favours.’’—(Sept. 21, 1828.) 

The important thing is that all this is no mere coinage 
of fair words, but the expression of a deep and genuine 
intention which was amply and most diligently fulfilled 
to the very last hour of Cobden’s life. 


CHAPTER II. 
COMMERCIAL AND MENTAL PROGRESS. 


OBDEN had not been many months in his new partner- 
ship before his energetic mind teemed with fresh 
projects. The arrangement with the Forts had turned out 
excellently. The Lancashire printers, as we have seen, 
sent up their goods to the warehouse of Cobden and his 
two partners in Watling Street, in London. On the com- 
mission on the sale of these goods the little firm lived and 
throve from the spring of 1829 to 1831. In 1831 they 
determined to enlarge their borders, and to print their own 
goods. The conditions of the trade had just undergone a 
remarkable change. It had hitherto been burdened by a 
heavy duty, which ranged from as much as fifty or sixty, 
to even one hundred, per cent. of the value of the goods. 
In addition to excess in amount, there was a vexatious 
eccentricity of incidence; for woollens and silks were 
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exempt, while calicoes were loaded with a duty that, as 
has been said, sometimes actually made up one half of 
the total cost of the cloth to the purchasers. As is in- 
variably the case in fiscal history, excessive and ill-adjusted 
imposts led to systematic fraud. Amid these forces of 
disorder, it is no wonder that from 1825 to 1830 the trade 
was stationary. The Lancashire calico-printers kept up a 
steady agitation, and at one time it was proposed to raise 
four thousand pounds for the purchase of a seat in Parlia- 
ment for a representative of their grievances. The agita- 
tion was successful. The duty was taken off in the sprin, 
- : Bat and between 1831 and 1841 the trade double 
itself. 

This great change fully warranted the new enterprise of 
Cobden and his partners. They took over from the Forts 
an old calico-printing factory at Sabden,—a remote village 
on the banks of a tributary of the Calder, near the ruined 
gateways and chapel of the Cistercian abbey at Whalley 
in Lancashire, and a few miles from where are now the 
fine mills and flourishing streets of Blackburn. The higher 
ie of the Sabden valley runs up into the famous haunted 

orest of Pendle ; and notwithstanding the tall chimneys 
that may be seen dimly in the distance of the plain, the 
visitor to this sequestered spot may well feel as if the old 
world of white monks and forest witches still lingered on 
the bleak hill-sides. Cobden was all with the new world. 
His imagination had evidently been struck by the busy life 
of the county with which his name was destined to be so 
closely bound up. Manchester, he writes with enthusiasm, 
is the place for all men of bargain and business. His pen 
acquires a curiously exulting animation, as he descri 
the bustle of its streets, the quaintness of its dialect, the 
abundance of its capital, and the sturdy veterans with a 
hundred thousand pounds in each pocket, who might be 
seen in the evening smoking clay pipes and calling for 
brandy-and-water in the bar-parlours of homely taverns. 
He declared his conviction, from what he had seen, that 
if he were stripped naked and turned into Lancashire with 
only his ence for a capital, he would still make a large 
fortune. He would not give anybody sixpence to guarantee 
him wealth, if he only lived.* And so forth, in a vein of 
self-confidence which he himself well described as Napoleonic. 
“T am ever solicitous,”’ he wrote to his brother (Jan. 30, 

* Letters to Frederick Cobden, Aug. 11, 1831, Jan. 6, 1832, &c. 
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1832), “for your future prosperity, and I wish that I could 
convince you, as I feel convinced, that it all depends upon 
your bringing out with spirit the talents you possess. I 
wish that I could impart to you a little of that Bonapartian 
feeling with which I am imbued—a feeling that spurs me 
on with the conviction that all the obstacles to fortune 
with which I am impeded, will (nay, shall) yield if assailed 
with energy. All is lost to you, if you succumb to those 
desponding views which you mentioned when we last spoke. 
Dame Fortune, like other fair ones, loves a brisk and con- 
fident wooer. I want to see you able to pitch your voice 
in a higher key, especially when you are espousing your 
own interests, and above all, never to see you yield or 
become passive and indifferent when your cause is just, 
and only wants to be spiritedly supported to be sure of a 
triumph, But all this must proceed from within, and can 
be only the fruits of a larger growth of spirit, to the cultiva- 
tion of which without further lecture I most earnestly 
commend you.” 

A more curious picture still is to be found in another 
letter, also to his brother, written a few months later (April 
12, 1832). He describes his commercial plans as full of 
solidity, “sure for the present, and what is still better, 
opening a vista to my view of ambitious hopes and schemes 
almost boundless, Sometimes I confess I allow this sort 
of feeling to gain a painful and harassing ascendency over 
me. It disquiets me in the night as wellas day. It gnaws 
my very entrails (a positive truth), and yet if I ask, What 
is all this yearning after? I can scarcely give myself a 
satisfying answer. Surely not for money; I feel a dis- 
regard for it, and even a slovenly inattention to its posses- 
sion that is quite dangerous. I have scarcely ever, as usual, 
a sovereign in my pocket, and have been twice to Whalley, 
to find myself without the means of paying my expenses. 
I do not think that the possession of millions would greatly 
alter my habits of expense.” 

As we might have expected in so buoyant and over- 
flowing a temperament, moments of reaction were not 
absent, though the shadow was probably as swiftly transient 
with him as with any man that ever lived. In one of the 
letters of this period he writes to his brother :—‘“‘I know 
I must rise rapidly if not too heavily weighted. Another 
doleful letter from poor M. [one of his sisters] came yester- 
day. Oh, this is the only portion of the trials of my life 
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that I could not go through again—the ordeal would send 
me to Bedlam! Well, I drown the past in still hoping 
for the future, but God knows whether futurity will be as 
great a cheat as ever. I sometimes think it will. I tell 
you candidly, I am sometimes out of spirits, and have 
need of co-operation, or Heaven knows yet what will become 
of my fine castles in the air. So you must bring spirtis— 
spirits—spirits.” 

Few men indeed have been more heavily weighted at the 
start than Cobden was. His family were still dogged and 
tracked from place to place by the evil genius of slipshod 
fortune. In 1829 Frederick Cobden began the business of 
a timber-merchant at Barnet, but unhappily the under- 
taking was as little successful as other things to which he 
ever put his hand. The little business at Farnham had 
failed, and had been abandoned. William Cobden went to 
live with his son at Barnet, and amused a favourite passion 
by watching the hundred and twenty coaches which each 
day whirled up and down the great north road. Nothing 
prospered. Death carried off a son and a daughter in the 
Same year (1830). Frederick lost health, and he lost his 
brother’s money, and spirits followed. He and his father 
make a strong instance of the deep saying of Shakes e's 
Enobarbus, how men’s judgments are a parcel of their 
fortunes, and things outward draw the inward quality 
after them to suffer all alike. Stubborn and besetting 
failure generally warps good sense, and this is the hard 
warrant for the man of the world’s anxiety to steer clear. 
of palndky people. 
Richard Cobden, however, had energy enough and to 

spare for the rest of his family. He pressed his brother to 
join him at Manchester where he had bought a house in 
what was then the genteel private quarter of Mosley Street. * 

* To those who care for a measure of the immense growth in the 

at capital of the cotton trade, the following extract will have some 

terest :— 


“I have given such a start to Mosley Street, that all the world will 
be at my heels soon. My next door neighbour, Brooks, of the firm of 
Cunliffe and Brooks, b has sold his house to be converted into 


a warehouse. pres owner of the house = - other side oe: given his 
t notice e same purpose, e house immediately opposite 
been commissioned 


the 
alt hee 3 ut house to I might 
: me were up my house to-morrow, 

have 6,000 guineas for it. ey | and all the 
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Gillet and Sheriff carried on the business at the London 
warehouse, and Mr. George Foster, who had been manager 
under the Forts, was now in charge as a partner at the 
works at Sabden. 

It is at Sabden that we first hear of Cobden’s interest in 
the affairs of others than himself and his kinsfolk. There, 
in a little stone school-house, we see the earliest monument 
of his eager and beneficent public spirit, which was des- 
tined to shed such prosperity over his country, and to 
contribute so helpfully to the civilization of the globe. In 
no part of England have the last forty years wrought so 
astonishing a change as among the once lonely valleys and 
wild moors of East Lancashire. At Sabden, in 1832, though 
the print-works alone maintained some six hundred wage- 
receivers, there was no school, and there was no church. A 
diminutive Baptist chapel, irregularly served, was the only 
agency for bringing, so far as it did bring, the great religious 
tradition of the western world within reach of this isolated 
flock, The workers practised a singular independence to- 
wards their employers. They took it as matter of course 
that they were free, whenever it was their good pleasure, 
and without leave asked or given, to quit their work for a 
whole week at once, and to set out on a drinking expedition 
to some neighbouring town, whence they would have been 
ashamed to return until their pockets were drained to the 
last penny. Yet if there was little religion, there was great 
political spirit. There is a legend still surviving, how Mr. 

- Foster, a Liberal of the finest and most enlightened type 
with a clear head and a strong intelligence, and the good 
old-fashioned faith in freedom, justice and progress, led the 
Sabden, contingent of zealous voters to Clitheroe for the 
first election after the Reform Act, and how like a careful 
patriarch, he led them quickly back again after their civil 
duty was done; leaving the taverns of Clitheroe behind, 
and refreshing themselves at the springs on the hill-side. 
The politics of Sabden were not always so judicious, for it 
appears that no baptismal name for the children born in the 
valley between 1830 and 1840 was so universally popular 
as that of Feargus O’Connor. 

It was in this far-off corner of the world that Cobden 
‘began his career as an agitator, and for a cause in which 
is talking of the bargain here, and there being but one opinion or cri- 


‘terion of a man’s ability—the making of money—I am already thought 
a clever fellow.” —Letter to Frederick Cobden, Sept. 1832. 
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all England has long since come round to his mind. His 
earliest speeches were made at Clitheroe on behalf of the 
education of the young, and one of his earliest letters on 
what may fairly be called a public question is a note making 
arrangements for the exhibition at Sabden of twenty chil- 
dren from an infant school at Manchester, by way of an 
example and incentive to more backward regions. It was 
characteristic of him, that he threw as much eager en- 
thusiasm into the direction of this exhibition of school- 
children, as ever he did afterwards into great affairs of 
state. His partner was a worthy colleague. 

“You have ground,” Cobden wrote to him, “ for very 
great and just self-gratulation in the movement which you 
announce to have begun in behalf of infant schools at 
Sabden. There is never the possibility of knowing the 
extent to which a philanthropic action may operate use- 
fully—because the good works again multiply in like man- 
ner, and may continue thus to produce valuable fruits long 
after you cease to tend the growth of them. I have always 
been of opinion that good examples are more influential 
than bad ones, and I like to take this view of the case, 
because it strengthens my good hopes for general and per- 
manent ameliorations. k how perishable is the practice, 
and therefore how little is to be dreaded the eternity of 
evil; whilst goodness or virtue by the very force of ex- 
ample, and by its own indestructible nature, must go on 
increasing and multiplying for ever! I really think you 
may achieve the vast honour of making Sabden a light to 
lighten the surrounding cig b and carrying civilization 
into towns that ought to have shed rays of knowledge upon 
your village ; when you have furnished a volunteer corps of 
your infant troops to teach the tactics of the system to the 
people of Clitheroe, you should make an offer of a similar 
service gratis to the good people of Padiham. Let it be 
done in a formal and open manner to the leading people of 
the place and neighbourhood, who will thus be openly called 
upon to exert themselves, and be at the same time instructed 
how to go about the business. There are many well meaning 
people in the world who ave not so useful as they might be, 
from not knowing how to go to work.” * 

_ His perception of the truth of the last sentence, coupled 

as it was with untiring energy in coping with it, and show- 

ing people how they could go to work best, was the secret 
* To Mr. George Foster, April 14, 1836. 
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of one of the most important sides of Cobden’s public 
service. It was this which, along with his acute political 
intelligence, made him so singularly effective. “‘ You tell 
me,” he wrote on one occasion to his partner, “to take 
time and be comfortable, but I fear quiet will not be my 
lot this trip. Isometimes dream of quiet, but then I recol- 
lect Byron’s line— 


Quiet to quick bosoms is a hell, 


and I am afraid he is nearly right in my case.”” * Yet this 
disquiet never in him degenerated into the sterile bustle 
which so many restless spirits have mistaken for practical 
energy. Behind all his sanguine enthusiasm as to public 
ends, lay the wisest patience as to means. 

What surprises one in reading the letters which Cobden 
wrote between 1833 and 1836, is the quickness with which 
his character widened and ripened. We pass at a single 
step from the natural and wholesome egotism of the young 
man who has his bread to win, to the wide interests and 
generous public spirit of the good citizen. His first motion 
was towards his own intellectual improvement. Even at a 
moment when he might readily have been excused for think- 
ing only of money and muslins, he felt and obeyed the neces- 
sity for knowledge; but of knowledge as an instrument; 
not asaluxury. When he was immersed in the first pressing 
anxieties of his new business at Manchester, he wrote to 
his brother in London (September, 1832) :— 

Might we not in the winter instruct ourselves a little 
in Mathematics P If you will call at Longmans and look 
over their catalogue, I dare say you might find some popular 
elementary publication that would assist us, I have a 
great disposition, too, to know a little Latin, and six months 
would suffice if I had a few books, Can you trust your 
perseverance to stick to them? I think I can. Let me 
hear from you. I wished Henry to take lessons in Spanish 
this winter; it is most useful as a commercial language ; 
the two Americas will be our best and largest customers in 
spite of tarifis.”’ 

He had early in life felt the impulse of composition. His 
first writing was a play, entitled The Phrenologist, and 
Cobden offered it to the manager of Covent Garden Theatre. 
He rejected it—“ luckily for me,” Cobden added, “for if 

* To My. Foster, May 14, 1836. 
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he had accepted it, I should probably have been a vagabond 
all the rest of my life.’””’ Another comedy still survives in 
manuscript ; it is entirely without quality, and if the writer 
ever looked at it in riper years, he probably had no difficulty 
in understanding why the manager would have nothing to 
do with it. His earliest political work consisted of letters 
addressed anonymously to one of the Manchester news- 
apers (1835) on the subject of the incorporation of the 
rough. But it was the pamphlet of 1835, England, 
Ireland, and America, which first showed the writer’s power. 
' Of the political teaching of this performance we shall say 
something in another chapter. Here we mention it as illus- 
trating the direction in which Cobden’s thoughts were busy, 
and the kind of nourishment with which he was strengthen- 
ing his understanding during the years previous to his final 
launch forth upon the sea of great affairs. 

This pamphlet and that which followed it in the next 
year, show 2 their references and illustrations that the 
writer, after his settlement in Manchester in the autumn 
of 1832, had made himself acquainted with the greatness of 
Cervantes, the geniality of Le Sage, the sweetness of Spenser, 
the splendid majesty of Burke, no less than with the general 
course of European history in the past, and the wide forces 
that were then actually at work in the present. One who 
had intimate relations with Cobden in these earlier years 
of his career, described him to me as always writing and 

aking ‘‘ to the top of his knowledge.” The real meaning 
of this, I believe, was that Cobden had a peculiar gift for 
- turning everything that he read to useful purpose in strength- 
ening or adorning his arguments. He only read or listened 
where he ed to find help, and his quickness in assimi- 
lating was due to a combination of strong concentration of 
interest on his own subject, with keen dexterity in turning 
light upon it from other subjects. Or, in saying that Cobden 
always spoke and wrote to the top of his knowledge, our 
informant was perhaps expressing what any one may well 
feel in reading his pamphlets and speeches, namely, that he 
had a mind so intensely alive, so penetrative, so real, as to 
be able by means of moderate knowledge rapidly acquired, 
to get nearer to the root of the matter, than others who had 
laboured after a far more extensive preparation. 
_ Very early in life Cobden perceived, and he never ceased 
to perceive, that for his purposes no preparation could be 
So effective as that of travel. He first went abroad in the 
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summer of 1833 (July), when he visited Paris in search of 
designs for his business. He did not on this occasion stay 
long enough to derive any ideas about France that are 
worth recording now. He hardly got beyond the common 
English impression that the French are a nation of grown- 
up children, though he described the habit of Parisian life 
in a happy phrase, as “‘ pleasure without pomp.” * 

In the following year he again went to France, and con- 
tinued his journey to Switzerland. The forests and moun- 
tains inspired him with the admiration and awe that no 
modern can avoid. Once in after-years, a friend who was 
about to visit the United States, asked him whether it 
would be worth while to go far out of his way for the sake 
of seeing the Falls of Niagara. “‘ Yes, most assuredly,” was 
Cobden’s reply. ‘‘ There are two sublimities in nature—one 
of rest, the other of motion. The sublimity of rest is a dis- 
tant view of the Alps ; the sublimity of motion is Niagara.” 

Although he had to its fullest extent this sentiment for 
the imposing glories of the inanimate universe, yet it is 
characteristic of his right sense of the true measure of 
things, that after speaking of Swiss scenery, he marks to 
his brother, as “‘ better still,” that he has made acquaintance 
with people who could tell him about the life and institu- 
tions of the land. 

It was to the United States, rather even than to Switzer- 
land, that Cobden’s social faith and enthusiasm turned - 
and after his pamphlet was published in the spring of 1835, 
he resolved to see with his own eyes the great land of un- 
counted promise. Business was prosperous, and though 
his partners thought in their hearts that he might do better 
by attending to affairs at home, they allowed some freedom 
to the enterprising genius of their ally, and made no objec- 
tion to his absence. 

Meanwhile his father had died (June 15, 1833). When 
Frederick Cobden had joined his brother in Manchester, the 
old man had gone to live with his daughters in London. 
But he could not bear the process of transplanting. He 
pined for his old life in the beloved country, and his health 
failed rapidly. They removed him shortly before he died 
to Droxford, but it was too late, and he did not long survive 
the change. The last few months of a life that would have 
been very dreary but, for the undying glow of family affec- 
tion, were gilded by the reflection of his son’s prosperity. 

* To F. Cobden, July 27, 1833. 
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It is the bitterest element in the vast irony of human 
life that the time-worn eyes to which a son’s success would 
have brought the purest gladness, are so often closed for 
ever before success has come. 


CHAPTER III. 
TRAVELS IN WEST AND EAST. 


N May 1, 1835, Cobden left Manchester, took his 
passage in the Britannia, and after a boisterous and 
tiresome voyage of more than five weeks in the face of 
strong west winds, arrived in the port of New York on 
June 7. His brother, Henry, who had gone to America 
Some time previously, met him on the wharf. In his short 
diary of the tour, Cobden almost begins the record by ex- 
claiming, “‘ What beauty will this inner bay of New York 
esent centuries hence, when wealth and commerce shall 
ve done their utmost to embellish the scene!” And 
writing to his brother, he expresses his joy at finding himself 
in a country, “on the soil of which I fondly hope will be 
realized some of those dreams of human exaltation, if not 
of perfection, with which I love to console myself.” * 

t is not necessary to follow the itinerary of the thirty- 
seven days which Cobden now passed in the United States. 
He visited the chief cities of the Eastern shore, but found 
his way no farther west than Buffalo and Pittsburg. Cob- 
den was all his life long remarkable for possessing the 
traveller’s most priceless resource, patience and good-humour 
under discomfort. He was a match for the Americans 

‘themselves, whose powers of endurance under the small 
tribulations of railways and hotels excite the envy of 
Europeans. “Poland [in Ohio],” Cobden notes in his 
ol, ““where we changed coaches, is a pretty thriving 

ttle town, chiefly of wood, with two or three brick houses, 

uite in the English style. We proceeded to Young’s 
town, six miles, and there again changed coaches, but had 
to wait three hours of the night until the branch stage 
arrived, and I lost my temper for the first time in America 


He remarked that politics were rarely discussed in public 
conveyances. “Here [in Ohio] I found, as in every other 
* To F.C., June 7, 1835. 
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company, the slavery blot viewed as an indelible stain 
upon, and a curse to, the country. An intelligent old 
gentleman said he would prefer the debt of Great Britain 
to the coloured population of the United States. All agreed 
in the hopelessness of any remedy that had been proposed.” 

Cobden’s curiosity and observation were as alert and as 
varied as usual, from wages, hours of labour, quality of land, 
down to swift trotters, and a fellow-traveller ‘‘ who wore 
gold spectacles, talked of ‘taste,’ and questioned me about 
Bulwer, Lady Blessington, and the Duke of Devonshire, but 
chewed tobacco, and spat incessantly, clearing the lady, 
out of the window.” 

On coaches and steamboats he was constantly struck, as all 
travellers in America have been, by the vehement and some- 
times unreasonable national self-esteem of the people. At 
the theatre at Pittsburg he remarked the enthusiasm with 
which any republican sentiment was caught up, and he 
records the rapturous cheers that greeted the magniloquent 
speech of one of the characters—‘‘ No crowned head in ~ 
Christendom can boast that he ever commanded for. one 
hour the services of this right arm.’”’ The Americans were 
at that time suffering one of their too common fits of smart 
and irritation under English criticism. They never saw 
an Englishman without breaking out against Mrs. Trollope, 
Captain Basil Hall, and, above all, Fanny Kemble. ‘ Noth-. 
ing but praise unqualified and unadulterated will satisfy 
people of such a disposition. We passed by the scene of 
Bradock’s defeat by the French and Indians on Turtle 
Creek, Our American friends talked of New Orleans.” * © 
Their self-glorification sometimes roused Cobden to protest. 

“JT have generally made it a rule to parry the inquiries | 
and comparisons which the Americans are so apt to thrust — 
at an Englishman. On one or two occasions, when the 
party has been numerous and worth powder and shot, I 
have, however, on being hard pressed, and finding my | 
British blood up, found the only mode of allaying their — 
inordinate vanity to be by resorting to this mode of argu- | 
ment :—‘I admit all that you or any other person can, © 
could, may, or might advance in praise of the past career — 
of the people of America. Nay, more, I will myself assert — 
that no nation ever did, and in my opinion none ever will, — 
achieve such a title to respect, wonder, and gratitude in so 
short a period; and further still, I venture to allege that 

* To F. C., June 16, 1835. See below, p. 31, note f. 
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the imagination of statesmen never dreamed of a country 
that should in half a century make such prodigious ad- 
vances in civilization and real greatness as yours has done. 
And now I must add, and I am sure you, as intelligent, 
reasonable men, will go with me, that fifty years are too 
short a period in the existence of nations to entitle them to 
the palm of history. No, wait the ordeal of wars, distresses, 
and prosperity (the most dangerous of all), which centuries 
of duration are. sure to bring to your country. These are 
the test, and if, many ages hence, your descendants shall be 
able only to say of their country as much as I am entitled 
to say of mine now, that for seven hundred years we have 
existed as a nation constantly advancing in liberty, wealth, 
and refinement ; holding out the lights of philosophy and 
true religion to all the world ; presenting mankind with the 
gel of human institutions in the trial by jury; and 

t we are the only modern people that for so long a time 
withstood.the attacks of enemies so heroically that a foreign 
foe never put foot in our capital except as a prisoner (this 
last is a poser *) ;—if many centuries hence your descendants 
will be entitled to say something equivalent to this, then, 
and not till then, will you be entitled to that crown of fame 
which the historian of centuries is entitled to award.’ There 
is no way of conveying a rebuke so efficiently as upon the 
back of a compliment. So in like manner, if I have been 
bored about New Orleans, I have replied, ‘I join in all that 
€an be saifl in favour of General Jackson. As a commander 
he has probably achieved more than any other man by 
destroying two thousand of his enemies with only the loss 
of twenty men. But the merit rests solely with the Gen- 
eral, for you, as intelligent men, will agree that there could 
be no honour reaped by troops who never were even seen 
by their enemies.’ ”’ + 


S| 
* The reader will remember, as Cobden’s listeners did, that Wash- 
on was occupied by British forces in 1814. 
To F. Co , from Boston, July 5, 1835. Cobden’s reference is 
t of the 8th of January, 1815, when Andrew Jackson 
t Jeans repulsed the British forces under Sir Edward Paken- 
_ The Americans mowed the enemy down from behind high 
ks. The British loss was 700 killed, 1,400 wounded, and 500 pris- 
3 Jackson’s loss, eight killed, and thirteen wounded. As it 
oa two F poe gong Piotr e: no Pron, py Pend - the a HN 
ad been at ent, a fortnight ‘ore (Dec. 24, 1814). 
Pakenham, who was Wellington's brother-in-law, fell while 
murderous fire. 
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Of the great glory of the American continent, Cobden 
thought as rapturously as any boaster in the land. We 
have previously quoted his expression about Niagara being 
the sublimity of motion, and here is the account of his first 
visit to the incomparable falls. “‘ From Chippewa village, 
the smoke (as it appears to be) rising from the cataract is 
visible. There was not such a volume of mist as I had 
expected, and the noise was not great. I reached the 
Pavilion Hotel near the falls at one o’clock. I immediately 
went to see this greatest of natural wonders alone. I 
jealously guarded my eyes from wandering until I found 
myself on the Table Rock. Thank God that has bestowed 
on me health, time, and means for reaching this spot, and 
the spirit to kindle at the spectacle before me! The Horse- 
shoe is the all-absorbing portion of the scene from this 
point ; the feathery graceful effect of the water as it tumbles 
in broken and irregular channels over the edge of the rock 
has not been properly described. Nor has the effect of the 
rapids above the shoot, seen from this point, as they come 
surging, lashing, and hissing in apparent agony at the terrific 
destiny before them. ‘This rapid above the falls might be 
called a rush of the waters preparatory to their taking their 
awful leap. The water is thrown over an irregular ledge, 
but in falling it completely hides the face of the perpen- 
dicular rock down which it falls. Instead of an even sheet 
of glassy water, it falls in light and graceful festoons of 
foaming, nay almost vapoury fluid, possessing just enough 
consistency to descend in various-sized and hardly distin- 
guishable streams, whilst here and there one of these foam- 
ing volumes encounters a projecting rock in its descent, 
which forces it back in heavy spray into the still descending 
torrent above ; thus giving indescribable beauty and variety 
to the scene. In the afternoon I crossed the river below 
the falls, and visited Goat’s Island. At the foot of the 
staircase there is a view of the American Fall at a point of 
rock near the bottom of the cascade, terrific beyond con- 
ception, and totally opposite to the effect of the Horse- 
shoe Fall as seen from Table Rock. I ascended the stairs 
and passed over the bridge to Goat’s Island. The view 
from the platform overhanging the Horse-shoe Fall, when 
you look right down into the abyss, and are standing im- 
mediately over the descending water, is horrible. I do not 
think people would take any pleasure in being placed in 
this fearful position, unless others were looking on, or unless 
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for the vain gratification of talking about it. In the evening 
L.again looked at the Horse-shoe Fall from Table Rock 
until dark—oh, for an English twilight! The effect of this 
fall is improved by the water which flows over the ledge 
being of very different depths, from two to twenty feet, 
which of course causes the water to flow more or less in a 

mass, so that in one part it descends nearly half way in a 
blue, unbroken sheet, whilst not far off it is scattered into 
the whitest foam almost as soon as it has passed the edge of 
the rock. The water for several asic yards below the 
fall is as white as drift snow—not a mere white froth, but 
wherever it is disturbed it shows nothing but a white milk- 
like effect unlike any water I ever saw.” * 

* * * > * * 

“Tn the morning I went in a coach with Messrs, Cunning- 
ham and Church, and Henry, to see the whirlpool three 
miles down the stream. I was disappointed ; I don’t know 
if it was that the all-absorbing tinea of the falls pre- 
vented my taking any interest in other scenes. After 
dinner, I descended to view the Horse-shoe Fall from behind 
the curtain of water; the stunning noise and the heavy 
beating of the water render this a severe adventure, but 
there is no danger. The effect of the sound is that of the 
most terrific thunder. There is very little effect for the 
eye. We went to view the burning well, which would cer- 
tainly light a town with gas. Putting a tub over the well 

uces a complete gasometer. A tree was thrown into 

rapid, but the effect is not great, it dropped immediately 
it pate the ledge more laren ase than the cascade, 
and so disappeared. In the balcony looking over the falls 
there was a stupid-looking man, telling a stupid story, about 
a stupid Jord. It assured me that I was amongst my own 
coun en again. The negro barber here is a runaway 
black from Virginia. 

“From Table Rock we saw a rainbow which formed 
nearly a complete circle. We crossed again to the American 
Side with Mr. Cunningham, and took a bath, for there is 
not one on the Canada side. The ferryman told us of a 
gentleman who swam over three times. I felt less disposed 
than ever to quit this spot, so full of ever-increasing attrac- 
tion. Were I an American, I would here strive to build me 
a Summer residence. In the evening there were drunken 
people about. I have seen more intoxicated persons at this 

* To F. C., June 21, 1835. 
2 
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first Canada town than in any place in the States. The | 
view from Table Rock was rather obscured by the mist. 
At dinner a crowded table was wholly vacated in twenty 
minutes! Think of sixty persons at an English watering- 
place dining and leaving the table in twenty minutes! I 
took a last and reluctant leave of this greatest of all nature’s | 
works,” * 

Cobden summed up his impressions in a long letter to his | 
brother at Manchester :— | 
““My journey may be called a real pleasure trip, for with- 
out an exception or interruption of any kind, I have en- 
joyed every minute of the too, too short time allowed me 
for seeing this truly magnificent country. No one has yet 
done justice to the splendid scenery of America. Her lakes, © 
rivers, forests, and above all her cataracts, are peculiarly 
her own, and when I think of their superiority to all that 
we own in the Old World, and, still more, when I recollect 
that by a mysterious ordinance of their Creator, these were 
hid from ‘learned ken’ till modern times, I fell into the 
fanciful belief that the Western continent was brought forth _ 
at a second birth, and intended by nature as a more perfect 
specimen of her handiwork. But how in the name of 
breeding must we account for the degeneracy of the human 
form in this otherwise mammoth-producing soil? The men 
are but sorry descendants from the noble race that begot 
their ancestors ; and as for the women! My eyes have not 
found one resting-place that deserves to be called a whole- 
some, blooming, pretty woman since I have been here. 
One fourth part of the women look as if they had just re- 
covered from a fit of the jaundice, another quarter would in 
England be termed in a state of decided consumption, and 
the remainder are fitly likened to our fashionable women 
when haggard and jaded with the dissipation of a London 
season. . There, haven’t I out-trolloped Mrs. Trollope, and 

overhauled even Basil Hall ? 

“ But leaving the physique for the morale. My estimate 
of American character has improved, contrary ‘to my ex- 
pectations, by this visit. Great as was my previous esteem 
for the qualities of this people, I find myself ‘n love with 
theit intelligence, their sincerity, and the decorous self- 
respect that actuates all classes. The vet'y genius of activity 
seems to have fourid its fit abode in the souls of this rest- 
less and energetic race. They have not, ’tis true, the force 

* Jute 22, 1835. 
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of Englishmen in personal weight or strength, but they 
have compensated for this deficiency by quickening the 
momentum of their enterprises. All is in favour of celerity 
of action and the saving of time. Speed, speed, s , is 
the motto that is stamped in the form of their ships and 
steamboats, in the br of their horses, and the light con- 
struction of their waggons and carts; and in the ten thou- 
Sand contrivances that are met with here, whether for the 
abridging of thé labour of months or minutes, whether a 
high-pressure engine or a patent boot-jack. All is done in 
ee of one common object, the economy of time. We 
ike to speculate upon the future, and I have sometimes 
tried to conjecture what the industry and ingenuity and 
activity of that future people of New Holland, or of some 
other at present unknown continent, will amount to, which 
shall surpass and supersede the Yankees in the career of 
improvements, as effectually as these have done the natives 
of the Old World. eo’ must be a race that will be able 
to dispense with food and sleep altogether, for the Americans 
have certainly discovered the minimum of time that is 
fequired for the services of their beds and boards. Their 
mechanical engines must work miracles ‘till panting time 
toils after them in vain.’ In fact, I regard it as almost as 
improbable for another community to rival the population 
of these States in prosperity, as for an individual to surpass 
our indefatigable friend and self-sacrificed free-born slave, 
K—~, in the race of hard-earned fortune. You know I 
predicted when leaving England for this continent, that I 
Should not find it sufficiently to my taste to relish a sojourn 
here for life. My feelings in this respect are quite altered. 
I know of no reasonable ground for an aversion to this 
country, and none but unreasonable minds could fail to be 
as happy here as in England, provided friendly attachments 
did not draw them to the old country.” * 

Cobden arrived in England in the middle of August, after 
an uneventful voyage, in which he found no better way of 
amusing himself than by analysing the character of his 
fellow-passengers, and reducing them to types. Early in 
life his eager curiosity had been attracted by the doctrines 
of phrenology, and however crude the pretensions of phre- 

may now appear, it will always deserve a certain 

measure of historic res as being the first attempt to 

popularise the study of ¢ r by system, and the arrange- 
* To F.C., July §, 1835. From Boston. 
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ment of men’s faculty and disposition in classes. To accept 
phrenology to-day would stamp a man as unscientific, but 
to accept it in 1835 was a good sign of mental activity: 
Cobden’s portraits of his shipmates, if they are not so deep- 
reaching as La Bruyére, serve to illustrate his habit of 
watching the ways of men, of studying the differences 
among them, and of judging them with the kindly neutrality 
of the humourist or the naturalist. How useful this habit 
became to the leader of a political agitation, in which 
patient and versatile handling of different characters is so 
important a gift, we shall soon see. 

After his return from America, Cobden remained at home 
for fifteen months, from the summer of 1835 to the autumn 
of 1836. He began by making up all arrears of business, 
and discussing new projects with his partners. But public 
affairs drew him with irresistible attraction. It was prob- 
ably in this interval that he made his first public speech. 
The object of the meeting, which was small and unim- 
portant, was to further the demand of a corporation for 
Manchester. Cobden was diffident, and unwilling to speak. . 
He was at length induced to rise, but his speech is described 
as a signal failure. ‘‘ He was nervous,” says the chronicler, 
“confused, and in fact practically broke down, and the 
chairman had to apologise for him.”’ The first occasion on 
which his name appears in the newspapers is the announce- 
ment that he was chosen to be on the committee of the 
newly established Atheneum at Manchester, and he mod- 
estly seconded a resolution at the meeting.* The im- 
portant piece of work of this date was the pamphlet on 
Russia, which was published in the summer of 1836.t The 
earlier pamphlet, England, Ireland, and America, had been 
published, as I have already mentioned, in the spring of 
1835, and within twelve months had gone through three 
editions, at what we should now consider the high price of 
three shillings and sixpence ; it had in April, 1836, reached 
a fifth edition at sixpence. The newspapers had been 
liberal in its praise, and its author had been described in 

*(Octs £,, 1835. 

. + The original advertisement is as follows :—‘* On Monday, July 25, 
will be published, price 8d., Russia, by a Manchester Manufacturer, 
author of England, Iveland, and America, -Contents—x. Russia, Turkey, 
and England. 2. Poland, Russia, and England. 3. The Balance of 
Power. 4. Protection of Commerce. ... This is not a party pam- 


phlet, nor will Russia be found as the title might seem to imply, to be 
exclusively the subject of inquiry in the following pages.” 
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the sonorous style of the conventional leading article as a 
man of a liberal and comprehensive mind, an acute and 
original thinker, a clear and interesting writer, “‘ and in the 
best because not an exclusive sense of the term—a true 
patriot.” * Mr. Ridgway, the publisher, informed Cobden 
that nobody ought to print a pamphlet unless he had some 
other object in view besides publication. ‘“‘I have another 
object,” Cobden adds, “‘in distant and dim perspective.” + 
We may assume that, when he said this, he was thinking, 
with natural ambition, of the pedestal from which a place 
in Parliament enables a man to address his audience. ese 
two pieces are important enough in Cobden’s history to 
deserve a chapter of their own, but it will be convenient 
before dealing with them to complete the travels which 
followed the publication of the second of them. Shortly 
afterwards the strain of so many interests affected Cobden’s 
health. He had suffered severely from an illness at the 
end of the previous year, and the doctors counselled a 
winter abroad. As the business was in good order, and 
the mainspring, to use Cobden’s own figure in the matter, 
was not necessary until the following spring, he resolved 
to set forth eastward. On the 22nd of October he sailed 
from Plymouth. He arrived in Falmouth harbour, on his 
return, on the 21st of April, 1837. 

The ship touched at Lisbon and Cadiz, and Cobden wrote 
lively accounts to his friends at home of all that he saw. 

Now, as in the busiest days of his life, Cobden was a 
voluminous and untiring letter-writer. In the hottest time 
of the agitation against the Corn Laws, he no sooner flung 
off his overcoat on reaching the inn after a long journey or 
a boisterous meeting, than he called for pen and ink, and 
sat down to write letters of argument, remonstrance, per- 
Suasion, direction. And when, as now, he was travelling 
for relaxation, the same impulse was irresistibly strong upon 
him, the same expansive desire to communicate to others 


* Manchester Guardian, May 23, 1835. The London Times, May 5, 
1836, describes the pamphlet as having ‘‘ some sound views of the truce 
foreign policy of England, and some just and forcible reflections on 
the causes which keep us in the rear of improvement,” &c, 

The Manchester Guardian—we may notice as a point in that impor- 
tant matter, the history of the periodical press—was from Jan. 1, 1830, 
to Sept. 15, 1836, published once a week, and sold for sevenpence. 

the duty on paper was reduced (Sept. 15, 1836), it was published 
twice a week, and its price brought down to fourpence. 

t To F. Cobden, March 31, 1835. 
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his impressions, ideas, and experiences. “I am writing 
this,” he says on one occasion, ‘‘ whilst sailing down the 
Nile on my return to Alexandria, and it is penned upon no 
better desk than my knees, while sitting crossed-legged 
upon my mattress, in the cabin of a boat not high enough 
in the roof to allow me even to stand.” * No physical — 
inconvenience and no need of repose ever dulled his willing- 

ness either to hear or to speak. The biographer’s only em- 

barrassment is difficulty of selection from superabundant 

material. Journals and letters alike show the same man, 

of quick observation, gay spirits, and a disposition that, 

on its serious side, was energetically reflective rather than 

contemplative. I wish that I could reproduce his journals, 

but they are too copious for the limits of my space; and 

the statements of commercial fact which they contain are 

no longer true, while the currents of trade which Cobden 

took such pains to trace out have long since shifted their 

direction. He was an eager and incessant questioner, and 

yet his journals show a man who is acquiring knowledge, 

not with the elaborate conscientiousness of a set purpose, 

but with the ease of natural and spontaneous interest. - 
There is no overdone earnestness ; life is not crushed out of 

us by the sledge-hammer of the statistical bore; there is 

the charm of disengagement, and the faculty of disen- 

gagement is one of the secrets of the most effective kind 

of character. Elaborate inquiries as to imports and ex- 

ports do not prevent him from being well pleased to go 

ashore at Tenos, ‘‘ to amuse ourselves for a day with leap- 

ing, throwing, and jumping.”’ As the serious interests of 

his journey—the commercial and political circumstances of 

Egypt, Greece, and Turkey—are no longer in the same case, 

it can hardly be worth while to transcribe his account of 

them. 

The most interesting incident that befell him in Egypt 
was a couple of interviews with Mehemet Ali. He left 
Alexandria on the 19th of January, and reached Con- 
stantinople on the 1st of February (1837). One passage 
from his letters in which he describes the memorable massacre 
of Scio is richly worthy of reproduction ;— 

On board the Sardinian brig, La Virtu, in the Sea of Mar- 
mora, Jan. 29th, 1837.—“‘ On the 24th we found ourselves 
becalmed under the island of Scio, the most fertile and the 
largest of the Archipelago, In the evening the moon rose, 

* To Charles Cobden, Jan. 8, 1837. 
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and diffused over the atmosphere, not merely a light, but 
a blaze, which illuminated the hills and vales of Scio, and 
shed a rosy tint over every object in the island, The sea 
was as tranquil as the land, and everything seemed to 
whisper security and repose, How different was the scene 
on this very island Prjetiay thay ago, when the Turks burst 
in upon a cultivated, wealthy, and contented population, 
and spread death and destruction through the land, changing 
in one short day this paradise of domestic happiness into 
a theatre of the most appalling crimes, I must recall to 
ur minds the particulars of this dreadful tragedy. Scio 
had tdken no part in the revolution of the Greeks, and its 
inhabitants, who were industrious and rich, voluntarily 
ed hostages of their chief men in the hands of the 
urkish Government, as a proof that they were not dis- 
eset to rebel against their rulers. It happened, however, 
t some young men of the neighbouring islands of Samos 
and Ipsara landed at one extremity of the island, and there 
ted the standard of revolt, which, however, was not 
lowed by the Sciotes. On the contrary, they protested 
against it; and, as they had delivered up their arms as 
a proof of their peaceful intentions, they could do no more, 
The pretence, however, was seized upon by the Government 
of Constantinople, and the island was doomed to a visit 
from the Turkish Admiral, and a body of ruffianly troops 
who were promised a free licence of blood and plunder. 
“The riches of the island, the beauty and accomplish- 
ments of the females, were held out as inducements to 
draw all the ruffians of the capital to join in the expedition 
of erpeze and murder, The situation of the island, too, 
afforded the opportunity of passing from the mainland 
across a narrow strait of about seven miles, and thousands 
of the miscreants from all the towns of the coast of Asia 
Minor, including Smyrna, flocked to the scene of woe, 
Now only picture to yourselves such a scene as the Isle 
of Wight, supposing it to be one-third more populous and 
larger in circumference, and then imagine that its inhabi- 
tants in the midst of unsuspecting security were suddenly 
burst upon by 20,000 of the butchers, porters, thieves, and 
desperadoes of London, Portsmouth, et cetera, Imagine 
these for three days in unbridled possession of the persons 
and property of every soul in that happy island ; conceive 
all the churches filled with mangled Ropes, the rich pro- 
prietors hanging dead at their own house , the ministers 
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of religion cruelly tortured—imagine all that could happen 
from the knives, swords, and pistols of men who were 
inured to blood, and suppose the captivity and sufferings 
of every young female or male, who were without exception 
torn away and sold into captivity ;—and you will not then 
picture a quarter part of the horrors which happened at 
the massacre of Scio. Of nearly 100,000 persons on the 
island in the month of May, not more than 700 were left 
alive there at the end of two months after. Upwards of 
40,000 young persons of both sexes were sold into infamous 
slavery throughout all the Mahometan cities of Europe and 
Asia, and not one house was left standing except those of 
the European Consuls !”’ 

Constantinople, February 14th, 1837.—‘‘ Do not expect a 
long or rhapsodical letter from me, for 1 am at the moment 
of writing both cold and cross. A copper pan of charcoal 
is beside me, to which I cannot apply for warmth, because 
it gives me the headache. There is a hole in the roof, 
which lets down a current of melted snow which trickles 
over my bed and spatters one corner of the table on which - 
I am writing. To complete the agreeable position of the 
writer, he is lodging in a house where the good man (albeit 
a tailor !) has a child of every age, from the most disagree- 
able and annoying of all ages—eighteen months—upwards 
to ten. My landlady is a bustling little Greek, with a shrill 
voice which is never tired ; but I seldom hear it, because, 
as her children are generally in full chorus during the whole 
day, it is only when they are in bed, and she takes advantage 
of the calm to scold her husband, that her so/o notes are 
distinguishable. But you will say that I have very little 
occasion to spend my time indoors, surrounded as I am 
by the beauties of Constantinople. Alas! if I sally out, 
the streets are choked with snow and water ; the thorough- 
fares, which are never clean, are now a thousand times 
worse than Hanging Ditch or Deansgate in the middle of 
December. If one walks close to the houses, then there 
are projecting windows from the fronts which just serve 
to pour an incessant stream of water down on your head 
and neck; if, to escape drowning, he goes into the middle: 
of the street, then the passenger is up to his knees every 
step, and sometimes by chance he plunges into a hole of 
mud and water from which he must emerge by the charity . 
of some good Turk or Christian. Then, to complete the 
picture of misery, every man or woman you meet dodges 
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you in order to escape contagion, and it would be as diffi- 
cult almost in Pera, the Frank quarter, to touch a person, 
as if the whole population were playing a game of prisoner’s 
base,. With this multitude of miseries to encounter with- 
out and within doors, I have seen little here to amuse or 
gratify me ; and if it were not for the extreme kindness of 
all the merchants here, with almost all of whom I have 
dined or visited; and if I had not had other objects in 
view than merely to see this city and neighbourhood, I 
should scarcely have stayed a week at Constantinople. The 
plague has been more than commonly destructive ; various 
accounts give from 50,000 to 100,000 deaths, and I have 
little doubt that more than one-eighth of the population 
has been swept away. I must, however, tell you for your 
satisfaction that it now almost disappeared, and that 
it has quite lost its virulence. Fortunate y: the very day 
of my arrival a north wind set in, and brought with it 
the snows and frosts of the Black Sea, against which the 
pestilence could not exist. Had I arrived a week earlier, 
the weather was as mild as summer. That would have 
given me a better opportunity of seeing the country, but 
not with the same security from the plague as at present. 
As I entered the harbour of Constantinople, the country 
was free from snow, and therefore I saw the view to pretty 
ood advantage considering that it was the winter-time. 
t is too fine, too magical, for description, and all the 
accounts that you read of it do not do justice to it.” 
Smyrna, Feb. 24th, 1837.—‘‘ After I wrote to you from 
Constantinople, I mad: an excursion up the Bosphorus to 
see the scenery which all concur in praising as the most 
beautiful in Europe. I wish I had seen it before I landed 
in Turkey ;—the misery, the dirt, the plague, and all the 
other disagreeables of Constantinople, haunted me even in 
the quiet and solitude of natural beauties which, apart 
from such associations, are certainly enough to excite the 
romantic fervour of the most chilly-hearted. From these 
causes I am afraid I have not done justice to the scene of 
the Bosphorus. I could not look upon the palaces, the 
kiosks, and wooden houses which crowded the banks of the 
beautiful channel with the interest which they might have 
peered. i I had not known the poverty, vice, and y 
of their possessors. Must I confessit ? I think the Hudson 
River a much more beautiful scene than the Bosphorus. 
But let the scenes be reversed—if the Bosphorus were in 
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the United States, and the Hudson in Turkey—and I should 
consider probably the former incomparably the most beau- 
tiful ; so much are we the creatures of association.” 
Smyrna, Feb. 24th, 1837.—“ In the steamer which brought 
me from Constantinople to this place, we had a great number 
of passengers, chiefly Turks: there were a few Persians, 
They all rested on deck during the whole time. For their 
convenience little raised platforms were placed along each 
side of the steamer, to prevent the wet, if any rain fell, 
reaching their beds. Hereon they spread their mats and 
arranged their cloaks, and it was amusing to watch each 
drawing forth his long pipe, and preparing with the aid of 
a bag of tobacco to sustain the fatigues and sufferings of 
two nights’ exposure in such a position. These Turks are 
the most quiet and orderly people in the world when their 
religious fanaticism is untouched, in which case they are 
at once changed into the most sanguinary savages imagin- 
able. Some of our passengers were people of good quality, 
with servants accompanying them, and they slept in the 
cabin ; but the whole of the day was spent in reposing upon 
their mats, their legs tucked under, and their long pipes 
in their mouths. A few words sometimes were exchanged, 
but the conversation seemed always to be a secondary 
affair to the enjoyment of the pipe. 
“T found great amusement in walking up and down the 
deck between these rows of quiet, grave Mussulmans, whose 
picturesque dresses and arms of various kinds afforded me 
constant interest; whilst the honest Turks felt equal 
amusement in ruminating over their pipes upon the motives 
which could cause a Giaour like me to set myself the task 
of walking to and fro on the deck for nothing that they 
could understand, unless for some religious penance. There 
were two old men with green turbans, who five times during 
the day ir aside their pipes, turning to the east, and, 
bowing their foreheads to their feet, uttered with great 
fervour their prayers. All this passed unnoticed by their 
very next neighbours—for the Turks are not (what nurses 
say of children) arrived at the age for taking notice. I have 
seen all sorts of strange scenes happen without disturbing 
the dreaming attention of the Turk. Once in Cairo I was 
looking out of a window, beneath which three smokers 
were sitting upon their mats: a boy was driving an ass 
loaded with gravel and sand, which tripped just as it was 
passing full trot by the place, and fell close to the smokers, 
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upsetting the contents of the panniers upon their mats. 

e boy immediately set to work shovelling up the sand 
with his hands, and scraping it as well as he could from 
amongst their legs, and having loaded his donkey, he 
cantered away. Not a word or look passed between him 
and the smokers, who never moved from their seats; and 
two hours afterwards I passed by them when their posture 
was precisely the same, and their legs were still surrounded 
by the remains of the load of sand !”’ 

From Smyrna, after a fortnight’s cruise among the islands, 
Cobden arrived at Athens, March roth, where the political 
and economic circumstances of the new Hellenic kingdom 
interested him more keenly than the renowned monuments, 
though he did not fail in attention to them also. He was 
amazed to find the mighty states of Attica and Sparta 
within an area something smaller than the two counties of 
Yorkshire and Lancashire. ‘‘ What famous puffers those 
old Greeks were! Half the educated world in Europe is 
now devoting more thought to the ancient affairs of these 
Lilliputian states, the squabbles of their tribes, the wars of 
their villages, the geography of their rivulets and hillocks, 
than they bestow upon the modern history of the South 
and North Americas, the politics of the United States, and 
the charts of the mighty rivers and mountains of the New 
World.” * 

On the 21st of April Cobden arrived at Falmouth, after 
an absence of six months, He could hardly have spent a 
more profitable holiday, for he had laid up a great stock of 

itical information, and acquired a certain living familiar- 

ity with the circumstances of the eastern basin of the 

editerranean and the Turkish Government—then as now 

the centre of our active diplomacy—and with the real work- 

ing of those pace of national policy which he had already 

a y the light of native common sense and reflec- 
on, 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE TWO PAMPHLETS. 


| ae was at this time fully possessed by the philo- 

- sophic gift of feeling about society as a whole, and 

thinking about the problems of society in an ordered con- 
* To F. Cobden, from Smyrna, March 3rd, 1837. 
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nexion with one another. He had definite and systematic 
ideas of the way in which men ought now to travel in search 
of improvement ; and he attached new meaning and more 
comprehensive purpose to national life. ; 

The agitations of the great Reform Act of 1832 had stirred 
up social aspirations, which the Liberal Government of the 
next ten years after the passing of the Act were utterly 
unable to satisfy. To give a vote to all ten-pound house- 
holders, and to abolish a great many rotten boroughs, was 
seen to carry the nation a very little way on the journey for 
which it had girded itself up. The result of the disappoint- 
ment was such a degree of fresh and independent activity 
among all the better minds of the time, that the succeeding 
generation, say from 1840 to 1870, practically lived upon 
the thought and sentiment of the seven or eight years im- 
mediately preceding the close of the Liberal reign in 1841. 

A great wave of humanity, of benevolence, of desire for 
improvement—a great wave of social sentiment, in short,— 
poured itself among all who had the faculty of large and 
disinterested thinking. The political spirit was abroad in ~ 
its most comprehensive sense, the desire of strengthening 
society by adapting it to better intellectual ideals, and en- 
riching it from new resources of moral power. A feeling for 
social regeneration, under what its apostles conceived to 
be a purer spiritual guidance, penetrated ecclesiastical 
common-rooms no less than it penetrated the manufacturing 
districts. To the fermentation of those years Carlyle con- 
tributed the vehement apostrophes of Chartism and Past 
and Present, glowing with eloquent contempt for the aristo- 
cratic philosophy of treadmills, gibbets, and thirty-nine 
Acts of Parliament ‘‘ for the shooting of partridges alone,” 
but showing no more definite way for national redemption 
than lay through the too vague words of Education and 
Emigration. Finally, in the same decade, the early novels 
of Charles Dickens brought into vivid prominence among 
the objects of popular interest such types of social out- 
lawry as the parish apprentice, the debtor in prison, the 
pauper in the workhouse, the criminal by profession, and 
all the rest of that pitiful gallery. 

Far apart as Cobden stood from these and all the other 
sections of opinion that I have named, yet his early pam- 
phlets show that he discerned as keenly as any of them 
that the hour had come for developing new elements in 
public life, and setting up a new standard of public action, 
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To Cobden, as to Arnold or to Mill, the real meaning of 
his activity was, in a more or less formal and conscious 
way, the hope of supplying a systematic foundation for 
higher social order, and the wider diffusion of a better 
kind of well-being. 

_ Some readers will smile when I say that no teacher of 
that day was found so acceptable or so inspiring by Cobden 
as George Combe. He had read Combe’s volume before 
he wrote his pamphlets, and he said that “it seemed like 
a transcript of his own familiar thoughts.”” * Few emphatic- 
ally second-rate men have done better work than the author 
of the Constitution of Man. That memorable book, whose 
principles have now in some shape or other become the 
accepted commonplaces of all rational persons, was a start- 
ling revelation when it was first published (1828), showing 
men that their bodily systems are related to the rest of 
the universe, and are subject to general and inexorable 
conditions ; that health of mind and character are con- 
nected with states of body ; that the old ignorant or ascetical 
disregard of the body is hostile both to happiness and 
mental power: and that health is a true department of 
morality. We cannot wonder that zealous men were found 
to bequeath fortunes for the dissemination of that whole- 
some gospel, that it was circulated by scores of thousands 
of copies, and that it was seen on shelves where there was 
nothing else save the Bible and Pilgrim’s Progress. 

It is easy to discern the attraction which teaching so 
fresh and inspiriting as this would have for a mind like 
Cobden’s, constitutionally eager to break from the old 

ooves of things, alert for every sign of new light and 

pe in the sombre sky of prejudice, and confident in the 
large possibility of human destiny. To show, as Combe 
showed, that the character and motives of men are con- 
nected with physical predispositions, was to bring char- 
acter and motive within the sphere of action, because we 
may in that case modify them by attending to the require- 
ments of the bodily organisation. A boundless field is thus 
opened for the influence of social institutions, and the 
opportunities of beneficence are without limit. There is 
another side on which Cobden found Combe’s teaching in 
harmony with the impulses of his own temperament: it 
rests upon the natural soundness of the human heart, and 
its De tek are those of mildness and lenity. 

* Life of George Combe, ii. 11. 
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The doctrine of the pamphlets has its avowed source in 
the very same spirit which has gradually banished violence, 
harshness, and the darker shapes of repression from the 
education of the young, from the treatment of the insane, 
from the punishment of criminals, and has substituted for 
those time-honoured but most ineffective processes, a 
rational moderation and enlightened humanity, the force 
of lenient and considerate example and calm self-possession. 
Non-intervention was an extension of the principle which, 
renouncing appeals through brute violence, rests on the 
nobler and more powerful qualities of the understanding 
and the moral nature. Cobden’s distinction as a states- 
man was not that he accepted and applied this principle 
in a general way. Charlatans and marauders accept such 
principles in that way. His merit is that he discerned 
that England, at any rate, whatever might be true of Ger- 
many, France, or Russia, was in the position where the 
present adoption of this new spirit of policy would exactly 
coincide with all her best and largest interests. Now and 
at all times Cobden was far too shrewd and practical in 
his temper to suppose that unfamiliar truths will shine 
into the mind of a nation by their own light. It was of 
England that he thought, and for England that he wrote ; 
and what he did was not to declaim the platitudes of rose- 
coloured morality, but by reference to the hardest facts 
of our national existence and international relations, to 
show that not only the moral dignity, but the material 
strength, the solid interests, the real power of the country, 
alike for improvements within and self-defence without, 
demanded the abandonment of the diplomatic principles 
of a time which was as unenlightened and mischievous on 
many sides of its foreign policy, as everybody knows and 
admits it to have been in the schoolroom, in the hospital, 
and in the offices of the national revenue. 

The pamphlets do not deal with the universe, but with 
this country. Their writer has been labelled a cosmopolitan, 
—usually by those who in the same breath, by a violent 
contradiction, reproached him for preaching a gospel of 
national selfishness and isolation. In truth Cobden was 
only cosmopolitan in the sense in which no other statesman 
would choose to deny himself to be cosmopolitan also ; 
namely, in the sense of aiming at a policy which, in benefit- 
ing his own country, should benefit all the rest of the world 
at the same time. “I am an English citizen,” he would 
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have said, “and what I am contending for is that England 
is to-day so situated in every particular of her domestic 
and foreign circumstances, that by leaving other govern- 
ments to settle their own business and fight out their own 
quarrels, and by attending to the vast and difficult affairs 
of her own enormous realm and the condition of her oe 
she will not only be setting the world an example of noble 
morality which no other nation is so happily free to set, 
but she will be following the very course which the main- 
tenance of her own greatness most imperatively commands. 
It is precisely because Great Britain is so strong in re- 
sources, in courage, in institutions, in geographical position, 
that she can, before all other European powers, afford to 
be moral, and to set the example of a mighty nation walk- 
ing in the paths of justice and peace.” 

Cobden’s political genius perceived this great mark of 
the time, that, in his own words, “at certain periods in 
the history of a nation, it becomes necessary to review its 
principles of domestic policy, for the purpose of adapting 
the government to the changing and improving condition 
of its people.” Next, “it must be equally the part of a 
wise community to alter the maxims by which its foreign 
relations have in times past been regulated, in conformity 
with the changes that have taken place over the entire 

lobe.” * Such a period he conceived to have come for 

ngland in that generation. The cardinal fact that struck 
his eye was the great population that was gathering in the 
new centres of industry in the north of England, in the 
factories, and mines, and furnaces, and cyclopean foundries, 
which the magic of steam had called into such sudden and 
marvellous being. 

It was with no enthusiasm that he reflected on this 
transformation that had overtaken the western world, and 
in his first pamphlet he anticipated the cry, of which he 
heard more than enough all through his life, that his dream 
was to convert England into a vast manufactory, and that 
his political vision was directed by the interests of his order. 
“ Far from nourishing any such esprit-de-corps,” he says in 
the first pamphlet, ‘‘ our predilections lean altogether in an 
opposite direction. We were born and bred up amid the 
pastoral charms of the south of England, and we confess to 
sO much attachment for the pursuits of our forefathers, 
that, had we the casting of the parts of all the actors on 

* Advertisement to Russia (1836). 
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this world’s'stage, we do not think we should suffer a cotton- 
mill or a manufactory to have a place in it. . .. But the 
factory system, which sprang from the discoveries in ma- 
chinery, has been adopted by all the civilised nations in the 
world, and it is in vain for us to think of discountenancing 
its application to the necessities of this country; it only 
remains for us to mitigate, as far as possible, the evils that 
are perhaps not inseparably connected with this novel social 
element.” 

To this conception of the new problem Cobden always 
kept very close, This was always to him the foundation 
of the new order of things, which demanded a new kind of 
statesmanship and new ideas upon national policy. It is 
true that Cobden sometimes slips into the phrases of an 
older school, about the rights of man and natural law, but 
such lapses into the dialect of a revolutionary philosophy 
were very rare, and they were accidents. His whole scheme 
rested, if ever any scheme did so rest, upon the wide posi- 
tive base of a great social expediency. To political exclu- 
sion, to commercial monopoly and restriction, to the pre- 
ponderance of a territorial aristocracy in the legislature, 
he steadfastly opposed the contention that they were all 
fatally incompatible with an industrial system, which it was 
beyond the power of any statesman or any order in the 
country to choose between accepting and casting out. 

In material well-being Cobden maintained, and rightly 
maintained, that you not only have the surest foundation 
for.a solid fabric of morality and enlightenment among 
your people, but in the case of one of our vast and populous 
modern societies of free men, the only sure bulwark against 
ceaseless disorder and violent convulsion. It was not, 
therefore, from the side of emotional sympathy that Cobden 
started, but from that positive and scientific feeling for 
good order and right government which is the statesman’s 
true motive and deepest passion. The sentimental benevo- 
lence to which Victor Hugo and Dickens have appealed with 
such power, could give little help in dealing with the surging 
uncontrollable tides of industrial and economic forces. 
Charity, it is true, had been an accepted auxiliary in the: 
thinly peopled societies of the middle ages; but for the 
great populations and complex interests of the western 
world in modern times, it is seen that prosperity must 
depend on policy and institutions, and not on the com- 
passion of individuals. av, 
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It is not necessary that we should analyse the contents 
‘of pamphlets which any one may read through for himself | 
in.a few hours, and which well deserve to be read through 
eve by those who expect their conclusions to be most 
repugnant. The pamphlet on England, Ireland, and America 
is a development of the following thought :—A nation is 
growing up on the other side of the Atlantic which by the 
operation of various causes, duly enumerated by the writer, 
must inevitably at no distant date enter into serious com- 
petition with our own manufactures. Apart from the 
natural advantages possessed by this new competitor, there 
are two momentous disadvantages imposed upon the Eng- 
lish manufacturer, which tend to disable him in the struggle 
with his formidable rival. These two disadvantages are 
first, protection and the restriction of commerce ; second, 
the policy of intervention in European feuds. The one 
loads us with a heavy burden of taxation and debt; the 
other aggravates the burden by limiting our use of our own 
resources. The place of Ireland in the argument, after a 
vivid and too true picture of the deplorable condition of 
that country, is to illustrate from the most striking example 
within the writer’s own knowledge, ‘‘ the impolicy and in- 
justice of the statesmen who have averted their faces from 
this diseased member of the body politic; and at the 
Same time have led us, thus maimed, into the midst of 
every conflict that has occurred on the continent of Europe.” 
In fine, the policy of intervention ought to be abandoned, 
because it has created and continues to augment the debt, 
which shackles us in our industrial competition ; because 


In the second pam hlet the same principles are applied 
which the prejudice of the time made 


activity, and with a staguibs genius for impressing his 
— upon all sorts of men from aristocratic dandies 

to the grinders of Sheffield and the cobblers of Staf- 
ford, had recently published an appeal to England in favour 
of Turkey. He furnished the ministers with arguments 
for a policy to which they leaned by the instinct of old 
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prejudice, and he had secured all the editors of the news-| 
papers. Mr. Urquhart’s book was the immediate provoca- 
tion for Cobden’s pamphlets. In the second of them the 
author dealt with Russia. With Russia we were then, as 
twenty years later and forty years later—perhaps some 
reader of the next generation may write on the margin of 
this page, ‘‘as sixty years later,”—urged with passionate 
imprecations to go to war in defence of European law, the 
balance of power, and the security of British interests. 
Disclaiming a spirit of partiality for any principle of the 
foreign or the domestic policy of the Government of St. 
Petersburg, Cobden proceeded to examine each of the argu- 
ments by which it was then, as now, the fashion to defend 
an armed interference by England between Russia and 
Turkey. A free and ‘pointed description, first of Turkey, 
and next of Russia, and a contrast between the creation 
of St. Petersburg and the decline of Constantinople, led 
up to the propositions :—first, that the advance of Russia 
to the countries which the Turk once wasted by fire and 
sword, and still wastes by the more deadly processes of — 
misgovernment, would be a great step in the progress of 
improvement; second, that no step in the progress of 
improvement and the advance of civilisation can be inimical 
to the interests or the welfare of Great Britain. What 
advantage can it be to us, a commercial and manufacturing 
people, that countries placed in the healthiest latitudes and 
blessed with the finest climate in the world, should be 
retained in a condition which hinders their inhabitants from 
increasing and multiplying ; from extracting a wealth from 
the soil which would enable them to purchase the products 
of western lands; and so from changing their present 
poverty-stricken and plague-stricken squalor, for the mani- 
fold enjoyment of their share of all the products of natural 
resource and human ingenuity ? As for Russia, her treat- 
ment of Poland was cruel and unjust, but let us at least 
put aside the cant of the sentimental declaimers who, amid 
a cloud of phrases about ancient freedom, national in- 
dependence, and glorious republic, obscure the fact that 
the Polish nation meant only a body of nobles. About 
nineteen out of every twenty of the inhabitants were serfs 
without a single civil or political right ; one in twenty was 
a noble; and the Polish nobles were the vainest, most 
selfish, most cruelly intolerant, most violently lawless aris- 
tocracy of ancient or modern times. Let us join by all 
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means in the verdict of murder, robbery, treason, and 
perjury which every free and honest nation must declare 
against Russia, Prussia, and Austria for their undissembled 
wickedness in the partition. Let us go further, and admit 
that the infamy with which Burke, Sheridan, and Fox 
laboured to overwhelm the emissaries of British violence 
in India, was justly earned at the very same period by the 
minions of Russian despotism in Poland. But no honest 
man who takes the trouble to compare the condition of the 
true people of Poland under Russia, with their condition 
under their own tyrannical nobles a century ago—and here 
Cobden gives ample means of comparison—will deny that 
in material prosperity and in moral order of life the advance 
has been at least as great as in any other portion of the 
habitable globe. Apart from these historic changes, the 
Russo-maniac ideas of Russian power are demonstrably 
absurd, With certain slight modifications, Cobden’s de- 
monstration of their absurdity remains as valid now as it 
was forty years ago. 
We may easily see how unreasonable it is that Cobden’s 
of non-intervention should be called selfish by those 
who would be ashamed to base an opposite policy on any- 
thing else than selfishness. ‘‘ Our desire,” Cobden said, 
“is to see Poland happy: Turkey civilised, and Russia 
conscientious and free: it is still more our wish that these 
ameliorations should be bestowed by the hands of Britain 
upon her less instructed neighbours; so far the great 
majority of our opponents and ourselves are agreed. How 
to accomplish this beneficent purpose, is question 
whereon we differ.’ They would resort, as Washington 
Irving said in a pleasant satire on us, to the cudgel, to 
ed the good of their neighbours and the and 
ppiness of the world. There is one unanswerable objec- 
tion to this, Cobden answered: experience is against it ; 
it has been tried for hundreds of years, and has failed. He 
proposed to arrive at the same end by means of our national 
example, by remaining at peace, vigorously pursuing re- 
and improvements, and so presenting that spectacle 
of wealth, prosperity, power, and invincible stability, which 
reward an era of peace wisely and diligently used. ‘‘ Your 
method,” he said, “cannot be right, because it assumes 
that you are at all times able to judge what will be good 
for and the world—which you are not. And even 
if your judgment were infallible, the method would be 
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equally wrong, for you have no jurisdiction over other 
states which authorises you to do them good by force of 
arms.” 3 ah 

The source of these arguments lay in three convictions. 
First, the government of England must always have its 
hands full, in attending to its domestic business. Second, 
it can seldom be sure which party is in the right in a foreign 
quarrel, and very seldom indeed be sure that the con- 
stituencies, ignorant and excitable as they are, will discern 
the true answer to that perplexing question. Finally, the 
government which keeps most close to morality in its 
political dealings, will find itself in the long-run to have 
kept most close to the nature of things, and to that success 
which rewards conformity to the nature of things. It 
followed from such reasoning as this that the author of 
the pamphlets denounced by anticipation the policy of 
compelling the Chinese by ships of war to open more ports 
to our vessels. Why, he asked in just scorn, should not 
the ships of war on their way out compel the French to 
transfer the trade of Marseilles to Havre, and thus save us 
the carriage of their wines through the Straits of Gibraltar ? . 
Where is the moral difference ? And as to Gibraltar itself, 
he contended, that though the retention of conquered 
colonies may be regarded with some complacency, because 
they are reprisals for previous depredations by their parent 
states, yet England for fifty years at Gibraltar is a spectacle 
of brute violence, unmitigated by any such excuses. ‘Upon 
no principle of morality,” hes went on, ‘can this unique 
outrage upon the integrity of an ancient, powerful, and 
renowned nation be justified; the example, if imitated, 
instead of being shunned universally, would throw all the 
nations of the earth into barbarous anarchy.” Here as 
everywhere else we see how wrong is the begetter of wrong, 
for if England had not possessed Gibraltar, she would not 
have been tempted to pursue that turbulent policy in the 
Mediterranean, which is still likely one day to cost her dear. * 

Again, the immoral method has failed. Why not try 

* It is perhaps not out of place to mention that several years ago, 
the present writer once asked Mr. Mill’s opinion on the question of the 
possession of Gibraltar. His answer was that the really desirable thing 
in the case of strong places commanding the entrance to close seas is 
that they should be in the hands of a European League. Meanwhile; 
as the state of international morality is not ripe for such a League, 
England is perhaps of all nations least likely to abuse the possession of | 
a strong place of that kind. , *) # 
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now whether commerce will not succeed better than war, 
in regenerating and uniting the nations whom you would 
fain- improve ? Let governments have as little to do with 
one another as possible, and let people begin to have as 
much to do with one another as possible. Of how many 
cases of intervention by England does every Englishman 
now not admit that they were monstrous and inexcusable 
blunders, and that if we had pursued the alternative method 
of doing the work of government well at home and among 
our dependencies, improving our people, lightening the 
burdens of commerce and manufactures, husbanding wealth, 
we should have augmented our own material power, for 
which great national wealth is only another word ; and we 
should have taught to the governments that had been 
exhausting and impoverishing themselves in war, the great 
lesson that the way to give content, enlightenment, and 
civil virtues, to your people, and a solid strength to their 
government, is to give them peace. It is thus, Cobden 
urged, that the virtues of nations operate both by example 
and precept ; and such is the power and rank they confer, 
that in the end “ states will all turn moralists in self-defence.” 

As we shall see when we come to the Crimean War, the 
new principles did not at once crush out the old; it was 
not to be expected by any one who reflects on the strength 
of prejudice, especially prejudice supported by the con- 
Sciousness of an honourable motive, that so sudden a change 
Should take place. But the pamphlets are a great land- 
mark in the history of politics in England, and they are still 
as well worth reading as they ever were. If time has 
weakened their literal force, it has confirmed their real 
Significance. 


In a personal biography, it is perhaps not out of place to 
dwell in conclusion on a Solert in the two pamphlets, which 
is of very pea importance compared with their 

itical teaching, and yet which has an interest of its own ; 
mean ‘he literary excellence of these performances. They 
have a ringing clearness, a genial vivacity, a free and con- 
fident mastery of expression, which can hardly be s d 
Cobden is a striking instance against a favourite plea of 
the fanatics of Latin and Greek. They love to insist that 
a collegian’s scholarship is the great source and fountain 
of a fine style. It would be nearer the truth to say that 
our classical training is more aptly calculated to destroy the 
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qualities of good writing and fine speaking, than any other 
system that could have been contrived, Those qualities 
depend principally, in men of ordinary endowment, upon a 
certain large freedom and spontaneousness, and next upon 
a strong habit of observing things before words. These are 
exactly the habits of mind which our way of teaching, or 
rather of not teaching, Latin and Greek inevitably chills 
and represses in any one in whom the literary faculty is not 
absolutely irrepressible. What is striking in Cobden is 
that after a lost and wasted childhood, a youth of drudgery 
in a warehouse, and an early manhood passed amid the 
rather vulgar associations of the commercial traveller, he 
should at the age of one and thirty have stepped forth the 
master of a written style, which in boldness, freedom, cor- 
rectness, and persuasive moderation, was not surpassed by 
any man then living. He had taken pains with his mind, 
and had been a diligent and extensive reader, but he had 
never studied language for its own sake, 


CHAPTER V. 
LIFE IN MANCHESTER, 1837-9. 


FEW weeks after Cobden’s return home from the East, 
William the Fourth died (June 20), and the accession 
‘of Queen Victoria to the throne was followed by a general 
election. For some months Cobden’s name had eee before 
the politicians of Stockport, and while he was abroad, he 
had kept his brother constantly instructed how to proceed 
in the various contingencies of electioneering. Frederick 
Cobden seems even at this early stage to have expressed 
some not unnatural anxiety, lest public life should with- 
draw the indispensable services of his brother from their 
business. He had even remonstrated against any further 
pamphlets. ‘Do not fear,” replied Richard Cobden, ‘I 
am not author-mad. But I have written a letter to the 
editor of the Globe, in which,’’—and so forth.* He was 
in no sense author-mad, but still he was overflowing with 
thoughts and arguments and a zeal for the commonwealth, 
which made publication in one shape or another as much 
a necessity to him, as it is a necessity to a poet or an apostle. 
In the same letter, in answer to a friend’s warning that he 
* To F. Cobden, Nov. 11, 1836. 
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should not spoil his holiday by anxiety as to affairs at home, 
he said :—“ I am not, I assure him, giving one moment’s 
thought to the Stockport electors, The worthy folks may 
do as they please, They can make me M.P. by their favour, 
but they cannot mar my happiness if they reject me, It 
is ‘the cause’ with which I am in some degree identified, 
that makes me anxious about the result. Personally, as 
you well know, I would rather have my freedom for two 
aes more.” , , .. ‘‘ Let me say once for all, in reference 

the Stockport affair, that I shall be quite happy, which- 
ever way the die falls. You know me better than any other 
gate and I am sure you will believe that my peace or 

ppiness does not depend upon external circumstances of 
this or any similar nature.” * 

Yet even in this free mood, Cobden knew his own mind, 
as he never failed to do, and he intended to be elected if 
rake He belonged to the practical type, with whom 

have once decided upon a course becomes in itself a 
strong independent reason for continuing in it. ‘‘ One 
word as to your own private feelings,” he writes to his 
brother, “‘ which may from many causes be rather inclined 
to lead you to wish that my entrance into public life were 
delayed a little. I shall only say that on this head it is 
now too late to parley; it is now useless to waver, or to 
shrink from the realisation of that which we had resolved 
upon and entered upon, not as children, but as men know- 
ing that action must follow such resolves. Your tempera- 
ment and mine are unequal, but in this matter I shall only 
remind you that my feelings are more deeply implicated 
than your own, and that whilst I can meet with an adequate 
share of fortitude any failure which comes from insuperable 
causes, whatever may be the object I have in view, yet if 
in this case my defeat should spring from your timidity or 
sensitiveness (shall I say disinclination ?), it would afflict 
me severely, and I fear lastingly.” t+ 

As the election drew nearer, Cobden was overtaken by 
that eager desire to succeed, which gaduelly seizes even 


the most philosophical candidate as ion of battle 
waxes hotter around him, He threw hi into the 
Struggle with all his energy. It is historically interesting 
to know what Liberal electors were thinking about in those 


days. We find that they asked their candidate his opinion 
as to the property aeatie cation for Members of Parliament, 
mo SSO 2. Gn Lat. 4, 1037. t To F.C., Jan. 28, 1837. 
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Primogeniture, the Poor Law Amendment Act, and the 
Factory Question. The last of the list was probably the 
most important, for Cobden had taken the trouble many 
months before to set out his opinions on that subject in a 
letter to the chairman of his committee. 

What he said comes to this, that for plain physical reasons 
no child ought to be put to work in a cotton mill so early 
as the age of thirteen, but whatever restrictions on the hours 
of labour might be desirable, it was not for the legislature 
to impose them: it was for the workmen to insist upon 
them, relying not on Parliament, but on their own action. 
A workman by saving the twenty pounds that would carry 
him across the Atlantic, could make himself as independent 
of his employer, as the employer is ee ee ee of him ; 
and in this independence he would be free, without the 
emasculating interference of Parliament, to drive his own 
bargain as to how many hours he would work. In meeting 
his committee at Stockport, Cobden repeated his conviction 
that the factory operatives had it in their power to shorten 


the hours of labour without the aid of Parliament, but to ~ 


infant labour, as he had said before, he would afford the 
utmost possible protection. He laughed at the mock phil- 
anthropy of the Tory landowners, who took so lively an 
interest in the welfare of the factory population, and-yet 
declined to suffer the slightest relaxation of the corn laws, 
though these did more to degrade and pauperize the 
labouring classes, by doubling the price of food and limiting 
employment, than any other evil of which they had to 
complain. ; 

Whether these views alienated any of those who would 
otherwise have supported him, we do not know. Probably 
the most effective argument against Cobden’s candidature 
was the fact that he was a stranger to the borough. On 
the day of election he was found to be at the bottom of 
the poll.* He wrote to his uncle, Mr. Cole, explaining his 
defeat :— 

“The cause of failure was that there was too much confi- 
dence on the part of the reformers. We were too satisfied, 
and neglected those means of insuring the election which 
the Tories used, and by their activity at Stockport as else-~ 
where they gained the victory. If the battle had to be 
fought again to-morrow, I could win. To revenge them- 


* Henry Marsland (Reformer) 480; Major Marsland (Tory) 471; 
Richard Cobden (Reformer) 418. : 


—— 
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selves for the loss of their man, the Radicals have since the 
election adopted a system of exclusive dealing (not counte- 
nanced by me), and those publicans and shopkeepers who 
voted for the Major now find their counters deserted. The 
gs eae is that the Reformers place printed placards 
over their shops, Voted for Cobden, inscribed in large char- 
acters, and the butchers and greengrocers in the market- 
peace cry out from their stalls, Cobden beef, Cobden potatoes, 

c. So you see I have not lost ground, by my failure at 
the poll, with the unwashed. But the truth is I am quite 
reconciled to the result. There are many considerations 
which make me conclude it is all for the best.’’ * 

His friends made arrangements for presenting him with 
a piece of plate, and seventeen thousand subscribers of one 
“eed each raised the necessary fund. For some reason, 

iel O’Connell was invited to be present. He and Cobden 
drove together in an open carriage to Stockport (November 
13, 1837), where they addressed an immense meeting in the 
‘Open air, and afterwards spoke at a public dinner. To the 
| ak Liberator the reporter of the day generously accords 
‘three columns, while Cobden’s words were condensed into 
that scanty space which is the common lot of orators who 
have won no spurs. His chief topic seems to have been 
‘the ballot ; he declared that without that protection, house- 
hold suffrage, the pens of the corn laws, the shortening of 
parliaments, would all insecure benefits. There is in 
is a certain inversion of his usual order of thinking about 
‘the proper objects of political solicitude, for he commonly 
paid much less heed to the machinery than to the material 
objects of government. 

t was quite as well for Cobden’s personal interests that 
he was left free for a little time longer to attend to his 
business. The somewhat apprehensive character of his 
brother made him little able to carry on the trade in an 
intrepid and enterprising spirit, and at every step the judg- 
ment, skill, and energy of a stronger head were wanted. At 
this time the scale of the business which had started from 
such small beginnings had become so extensive that Cobden 
estimated the capital in it at no less than 80,000/., with a 
credit in acceptances of at least 25,000/.: he represented 
the turn-over as 150,000/.¢ In 1836 the books w that 
the nett profits of the firm had exceeded 23,000/. for the 
year; and though the trade was so fluctuating that the 

* To Mr. Cole, Sept. 6, 1837. _t Letter to F. Cobden, Feb. 24, 1837. 
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first half of the following year only showed a profit of 4,000/,,. 
Cobden’s sanguine temperament led him to speak as if 
their capital were being regularly augmented at the rate of 
2,0007, a month. We can easily understand Frederick 
Cobden’s unwillingness to be left to his own resources in 
the administration of a business of this size, and his brother 
promised repeatedly not to throw so heavy a responsibili 
upon him. From the time of Cobden’s return from the East 
they had both nourished the idea of separating from the 
London firm, as well as from the Sabden factory, and the 
idea remained in their minds for a couple of years. Then, 
as we shall presently see, it was carried into execution. 

Cobden, however, had made up his mind after the Stock- 
port election that to push his material fortunes was not to 
be the great aim of his life. ‘I am willing to give a few 
years of entire exertion,” he wrote in 1838, ‘‘ towards making 
the separation successful to ourselves. But at the same 
time all my exertions will be with an eye to make myself 
independent of all business claims on my time and anxieties. 
Towards this, Henry and Charles [their two younger brothers] 
will for their own sakes, I expect, contribute. And I hope 
and expect in five years they will be in a situation to et 
me out of the concern a willing exile. At all events I am 
sure there will not want talent of some kind about us, to 
take advantage of my determination to be at ease, and have 
some time for leisure to take care of my health, and indulge 
tastes which are in some degree essential to my happiness. 
With reference to health, both you and I must not omit 
reasonable precautions; we are not made for rivalling 
Methusaleh, and if we can by care stave off the grim enemy 
for twenty years longer, we shall do more than nature in- 
tended for us. At all events let us remember that to live 
usefully is far better than living long, And do not let us 
deprive ourselves of the gratification at last, a gratification 
which the selfish never have, that we have not embittered 
our whole lives with heaping up money, but that we have 

iven a Prt of our time ies more rational and worthy exer- 
ions.” 

Even now, when the indispensable work of laying a base 
of material prosperity was still incomplete, and when his 
own business might well have occupied his whole attention, 
he was always thinking much more earnestly about the 
interests of others than his own. The world of contem- 

* To F. C., Oct. 26, 1838. 
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poraries and neighbours seldom values or loves this gener- 
ous and unfamiliar spirit, and the tone of Manchester was 
in this respect not much higher than that of the rest of the 
world, It cannot surprise us to learn that for some time 
Cobden made no great progress in Manchester society. He 
was extremely self-possessed and self-confident, and as a 
consequence he was often thought to be wanting in the 
respect that is due from a young man to his elders, and 
from a man who has a fortune to make, towards those who 
have made it. His dash, his freedom of speech, his ardour 
for new ideas, were taken for signs of levity ; and a certain 
airy carclessness about dress marked a rebel against the 
minor conventions of the world. The patient endurance 
of mere ceremonial was at this time impossible to him. He 
could not be brought to attend the official dinners given 
by the Lord of the Manor, When he was selected to serve 
aS assessor at the Court Leet for manorial purposes, though 
the occasion brought him into contact with men who might 
have been useful to him in his business, he treated the 
honour very easily. He sat restlessly on his bench, and 
then strolled away after an hour or two had shown him 
that the proceedings were without real significance, He 
sould not even understand the urgency of more prudent 
friends that he should return, It was not conceit nor con- 
scious defiance, but the incapacity inborn in so active and 
serious an intelligence, of contentedly muffling itself even 
‘or half a day under idle forms. He was born a political 
man; his most real interests in the world were wholly in 
uffairs of government and institution, and his dominant 
yassion was a passion for improvement. His whole mind 
was possessed by the high needs and great opeaeisnities of 
society, as the minds of some other men have been possessed 
dy the aspirations of religion, and he had as little humour 
‘or the small things of worldly punctilio as Calvin or as 
ox may have had, 

I have already described the relation of some of Cobden’s 
deas to those of George Combe. It was, above all other 
pt for the sake of the prospect which it held out of 


ying a sure basis and a trustworthy guide in the 

te and encumbered path of national education, that 

: drawn for a time to Combe’s system of phrenology. 
during the years of which we are now 

tbound pretty freely in the terms of that crude catalogue, 

yut with him they are less like the jargon of the phreno- 
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logical fanatic of those days, than the good-humoured. 
language of a man who believes in a general way that there: 


is something in it. In 1835 he had been instrumental in 
forming a phrenological society in Manchester, and” the 
first of a series of letters to Combe is one in 1836, pressing 
him to deliver a course of lectures in that town. It is 
interesting as an illustration of the amazing growth both 
in rational tolerance and scientific opinion, when we com- 
pare the very moderate heterodoxy of phrenology with the 
doctrines that in our own day are publicly discussed with- 
out alarm. ‘‘ The Society which we profess to have here,’ 
Cobden writes, ‘‘is not well supported, and for nearly a 
twelvemonth it can hardly be said to have manifested many 
signs of existence. 

“The causes are various why phrenology languishes, but 
probably the primary one may be sought in that feeling of 
fashionable timidity among the leading medical men and 
others who, although professing to support it privately, have 
not yet openly avowed themselves disciples of the science 
of Spurzheim and Gall. But phrenology is rapidly dis- 


enthralling itself from that ‘cold obstruction’ of ridicule - 


and obloquy, which it has, in common with every other 
reform and improvement, had to contend against, and 
probably the mind of the community of Manchester presents 
at this moment as fine a field, in which to sow the seeds of 


instruction by means of a course of lectures by the author — 


of The Constitution of Man,as could be found anywhere 
in the world. ...The difficulty of religious prejudice 
exists here, and it requires delicate handling. Thanks, how- 
ever, to the pursuits of the neighbourhood, to the enlighten- 
ing chemical and mechanical studies with which our industry 
is allied, and to the mind-invigorating effect of an energetic 
devotion to commerce, we are not, as at Liverpool, in a 
condition to tolerate rampant exhibitions of intolerance here. 
. .. The High Church party stands sullenly aloof from 
all useful projects, and the severer sectarians restrict them- 
selves here, as elsewhere, to their own narrow sphere of 
exertion, but the tone of public opinion in Manchester is 


superior to the influence of either of these extremes. How 
I pity you in Scotland, the only country in the world in 
which a wealthy and intelligent middling class submits to — 


the domination of a spiritual tyranny.” * 


Though he was intolerant of the small politics of the | 


* To George Combe, Aug. 23, 1836. 
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Borough-reeve and the Constables, Cobden did not count 
it as small politics to agitate with might and main on behalf 
of the incorporation of the great city to which he belonged. 
His large comprehension of the greater needs of civilization 
and his country never at any time in his life dulled his 
interest in the need that lay close to his hand. The news- 
papers of the time show him to have been the moving spirit 
in the proceedings for incorporation, from the first requisi- 
tion to the Borough-reeve and Constable to call a meeting 
of the ratepayers (February 3, 1838), down to the final 
triumph. 

The Municipal Reform Act had been passed by Lord 
Melbourne’s Government in 1835, on the return of the 
Whigs to power after the short ministry of Sir Robert Peel. 
It was the proper complement to the greater Reform of 
1832. By extending the principle of self-government from 
national to local affairs, it purified and enlarged the organs 
of administrative power, and furnished new fields of dis- 
sipline in the habits of the good citizen. In 1833 Brougham 
had introduced a measure for immediately incorporating 
such towns as Manchester and Birmingham, and directly 
sonferring local representative government upon them by 
Act of Parliament. But between 1833 and 1835 things 
aad happened which quenched these spiritéd methods. A 
arocess which had been imperative in 1833, had by 1835 
lwindled down to the permissive. Places were allowed to 
have charters, on condition that a majority of the rate- 
dayers, being inhabitant householders, expressed their 
lesire for incorporation by petition to the Crown in Council. 
A muddy sea of corruption and chicane was stirred up. All 
che vested interests of obstruction were on the alert. The 
lose and self-chosen members of the Court Leet, and the 
Streets Commission, and the Town Hall Commission, could 
10t endure the prospect of a system in which the public 
Jusiness would no longer be done in the dark, and the 
mublic money no longer expended without responsibility to 
those who paid it. The battle between privilege and 
»opular representation which had been fought on the great 
ene at Westminster in 1832 was now resumed and fought 
yut on the pettier stage of the new boroughs. The classes 
vho had lost the power of bad government on a large 
iational scale tried hard to retain it on a small local sale. 
The low-minded and corrupt rabble of freemen and pot- 
vallopers united with those who were on principle the 
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embittered enemies of all improvement, the foisy, in-— 
glorious Eldons of the provincial towns, and did their best — 
to thwart the petitions. The Tories and the Residuum, to — 
use the phrase of a later day, made that alliance which 
Cobden calls unholy, but which rests on the natural affinities — 
of bigotry and ignorance. The Whig, as usual, was timid — 
and uncomfortable; he went about murmuring that a charter — 
was unnecessary, and muttered something about expense. 
“When your former kind and friendly letter reached © 
me,’’ Cobden writes to Tait, the Edinburgh publisher, “I 
was engaged before the commissioners, employed in ex-— 
posing the trickery of the Tories in getting up their petition 
against the incorporation of our borough, For three weeks — 
I was incessantly occupied at the Town Hall. By dint of — 
hard work and some expense, we got at the filth in their 
Augean stable, and laid their dirty doings before the public — 
eye. I believe now there is little doubt of our being char- — 
tered before the next November election, and it will be a _ 
new era for Manchester when it shakes off the feudal livery 
of Sit Oswald Mosley, to put on the democratic garb of the - 
Municipal Reform Act. 
“So important do I consider the step for incorporating © 
the borough, that I have been incessantly engaged at the 
task for the last six months. I began by writing a letter 
of which I circulated five thousand copies, with a view © 
of gaining the Radicals by showing the popular provisions ; 
of the Act. Will you credit it—the low, blackguard leaders © 
of the Radicals joined with the Tories and opposed us. The 
poor-law lunatics raised their demented yell, and we were 
menaced with nothing but defeat and annihilation at the 
public meeting. However, we sent a circular to every one 
of the 1o/. parliamentary electors who support liberal men, 
calling upon them to aid us at the public meeting, and 
they came forward to our rescue. The shopocracy carried 
the day. Two or three of the Tory-Radical leaders now 
entered the service of the Tories, with a view to obtain 
the signature of their fellows to a petition against incorpora- 
tion. They pretended to get upwards of thirty thousand 
names, for which they were well paid. But the voting 
has shown that four-fifths were forgeries. So much for the 
unholy alliance of Tory and Radical ! i 
“T mention all this as my best excuse for not ree: 
written to you, or for you, for so many months. Wha 
with going twice to: London on deputations, and fighting 
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the battle with two extreme political parties in Manchester, 
I have been so constantly engaged in action, that I have 
not had time for theorizing upon any topic. Still I have 
not abandoned the design of using my pen for your magazine. 
I have half collected materials for an article on convulsions 
in trade and banking, which when published will probably 
attract some notice from people engaged in such pursuits.” * 
“ Not having received a word of news, good or bad, from 
you since I came here,” he wrote to his brother, ‘I con- 
clude that nothing particularly important can have occurred. 
You will have heard, I dare say, the result of our interview 
with the Lords of the Council. There is, I think, not a 
shadow of doubt of the ultimate result of the application, 
but I am not F eoveetit with the Whig ministry’s mode of 
‘proceeding in these corporation affairs. It is quite certain 
that they are willing we should be put to quite as much 
trouble by the Tories as that party is able to impose on us. 
In the case of the Sheffield petition, I do not think the 
charter will be granted at all, merely because the Tories 
have contrived to get a greater number of ragamuffins to 
Sign against it than have subscribed for the charter, I saw 
one of the deputation to-day, who is quite disgusted with 
the whole set; and Scholefield of Birmingham told me 
that if he and Attwood had not bullied the Whigs, and 
threatened to vote against them, the Birmingham petition 
would not have been acceded to. They are a bad lot, and 
the sooner they go out the better for the real reformers.” ¢ 
“That truckling subserviency,’’ he writes later in this 
= “of the ministry to the menaces of the Tories, is just 
character with the conduct of the Whigs, on all ques- 
tions, great or little. Without principle or political honesty, 
they are likewise destitute of any atom of the courage or 
independence which honesty can inspire, and the party 
bullies them most will be sure to command their 
obedience. In the matter of municipal institutions their 
hearts are against us. C. P. Thomson jf told us plainly that 
* To Mr. W. Tait, of Edinburgh, July 3, 1838. 
To F. W. Cobden, London, May 4, 1838. 


ve wp, in order to go out as Governor-General of Canada. 
see in a later chapter, he has a place in the apostolic 
succession of the Board of Trade, after Huskisson and Deacon Hume. 
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he did not like local self-government, and are his Whig. 
colleagues more liberal than he? I am sorry I am not at 
home to give a helping-hand to my old colleagues. I will 
never desert, and if the matter be still in abeyance when I 
get back, I shall be ready and willing to give my assistance.” 

In the autumn of 1838, Lancashire was disturbed by 
torchlight meetings, destruction of property, and other 
formidable proceedings, under the lead of the Chartists— 
Stephens, Oastler, and others. This superficial outbreak 
had no alarms for Cobden. In a vein which is thoroughly 
characteristic of the writer, he proceeds in the letter from 
which I have been quoting :— 

“ As respects general politics, I see nothing in the present 
Radical outbreak to cause alarm, or make one dread the 
fate of Liberalism. On the contrary, it is preferable to the 
apathy of the three years when prosperity (or seemingly so) 
made Tories of all. Nor do I feel at all inclined to give up 
politics in disgust, as you seem to do, because of the blunders 
of the Radicals. They are rash and presumptuous, or 
ignorant if you will; but are not the governing factions 
something worse ? Is not selfishness, or systematic plunder, 
or political knavery as odious as the blunders of democracy ? 
“We must choose between the party which governs upon an 
exclusive or monopoly principle, and the people who seek, 
though blindly perhaps, the good of the vast majority. 
If they be in error we must try to put them right, if rash, 
to moderate ; but never, never talk of giving up the ship. 
at SI I think the scattered elements may yet be rallied 
vyound the question of the corn laws. It appears to me thai 
a moval and even a religious spirit may be infused into tha: 
topic, and if agitated in the same manner that the questior 
of slavery has been, it will be irresistible. I can give this 
question a great lift when I return, by publishing the resul 
of my inquiries into the state of things on the Continent 
and particularly with reference to the Prussian Union.” * 

Yet Cobden had in his heart no illusions on the subjec 
of his countrymen, or their special susceptibility to eithe 
light or enthusiasm. ' 

“Do not let your zeal for the cause of democracy, 
Cobden wrote to Tait, the Edinburgh bookseller, ‘‘ deceiv 
you as to the fact of the opaque ignorance in which th 
great bulk of the people of England are wrapt. If yo 
write for the masses politically, and write soundly an 

* To F. C., Oct. 5, 1838. 
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xonestly, they will not be able at present to appreciate 
you, and consequently will not support you. You cannot 
yander to the new poor-law delusion, or mix up the corn 
aws with the currency quackeries of Attwood. Nothing 
ut these cries will go down with the herd at present. There 
S an obvious motive about certain agitators’ movements. 
They hold up impracticabilities ; their stock in trade will 
ot fall short. Secondly, these prevent intelligent people 
rom joining said agitators, who would be likely to supersede 
hem in the eyes of their followers: There is no remedy for 
ll this but improved education. Such as the tail and bees 
ire, such will be the character of the head. Nature does 
1ot produce such monsters as an ignorant or vicious com- 
nunity and virtuous and wise leaders. In Scotland you 
ie better off because you are better educated. The great 
ody of the English peasants are not a jot advanced in 
ntellect since the days of their Saxon ancestors. 

“T hope you will join us in site for schoolmasters as a 
irst step to Radicalism. .. . ilst I would caution you 
wainst too much political stuff in your magazine, let me 
way you to strike a blow for us for education. I have 
mbounded faith in the people, and would risk universal 
uffrage to-morrow in preference to the present franchise. 
gut we shall never obtain even an approach towards such 
. change, except by one of two paths—Revolution or the 
schoolhouse. Byithe latter means we shall make permanent 
eform ; by the former we shall only effect convulsive and 
ransient changes, to fall back again like Italy, or Spain, 
nto despotism or anarchy.” * 

In August, 1838, Cobden again started for a month’s 
our in Germany, partly perhaps to appease that spirit of 
estlessness which made monotony the worst kind of fatigue, 
nd partly to increase his knowledge of the economic con- 
lition of other countries. ‘‘ What nonsense,” he once 
xclaimed, “is uttered even by the cleverest men when 
| get upon that least of all understood, and yet most 

tant of all topics, the Trade of this country! And 
every dunce or aristocratic blockhead fancies himself 
by nature to preach upon this complicated and 
ifficult question.” | He was careful not to lay himself 
pen to the same reproach of ing to the light of nature 
or wide and accurate knowledge, and he turned his holiday 
a the countries of the Elbe and the Rhine to good account 

* To W. Tait, Aug. 17, 1838. +t To W. Tatt, May 5, 1837. 
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by getting together, as he said, some ammunition about the 
corn laws. This subject was now beginning definitely to 
take the chief place in his interests. 4 

In a letter to his sister, he shows that his journey has_ 
supplied him with material for an instructive contrast :—_ 
“Let me give you an idea of society here by telling you. 
how I spent yesterday, being Sunday. In the first place, 
I went to the cathedral church at nine o’clock in the morn-) 
ing, a very large building, pretty well filled (the ladies were 
as five to one in the congregation, against the number of 
male attendants). | 

‘‘ The singing would have been a treat ; but unhappily I 
was placed beside a little old man whose devotion was so 
great, that he sang louder than all the congregation, in a) 
screaming tone that pierced my tympanum, I heard noth-. 
ing but the deep notes of the organ, and the little man’s) 
notes still ring in my ears, and his ugly little persevering 
face will haunt me till I reach the Rhine. The sermon 
lasted forty minutes ; the service was all over in one hour 
and a half; and at eleven o’clock I went in a coach to the 
country palace of the king at Charlottenburg, where is a 
splendid mausoleum and a statue of his late wife to be seen., 
The statue is a masterpiece of the first Prussian sculptor, 
and as I always criticise masterpieces, I thought it stiff 
Passing through a wood laid out in pleasant walks, inter- 
spersed with sheets of water and provided with seats, ] 
saw numbers of cockneys strolling about, and again I mighi 
have fancied myself in Kensington Gardens, But the variety 
of head-dress, the frequent absence of the odious bonne 
which seems a part of the Englishwoman’s nature, and thi 
substitution of the lace or gauze covering, which aids rathei 
than hides the prettiest accessory of a woman’s face, he} 
well-managed hair, reminded me that I was from home. | 
It was a quarter to two as I returned, and I met the king” 


all outside, either in balconies or in the gardens before th 


door, with tables, laid out with refreshments, at which th}, 
_ gentlemen were smoking, the ladies knitting or sewing, an) i 
perhaps the children playing around with frolicsome glei} 
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All this close to the great thoroughfare to Tivoli, along 
which crowds of pedestrians of all ranks, and great numbers 
of carriages and horsemen, were proceeding. Yet nobody 
turned his head to sneer, or to insult others ; there was no 
intrusion or curiosity. I thought of old England, and as 
I knew it would be impossible there to witness such a scene, 
I hope I did right in condemning the good people of Berlin 
for their ivreligious conduct. At the Tivoli Gardens, which 
are about two miles from the town, they have a good view 
of the city. Here are Montagnes Russes and other amuse- 
ments. e day was splendid, and such a scene! Hun- 
dreds of well-dressed and still better behaved people were 
lounging or sitting in the large gardens, or several buildings, 
of this gay retreat ; in the midst were many little tables . 
at which groups were sitting. The ladies had their work- 
bags, and were knitting, or sewing, or chatting, or sipping 
coffee or lemonade ; the gentlemen often smoking, or per- 
haps flirting with their party. Then the scene at the 
Montagnes Russes! The little carriages were rattling down 
one after another along this undulating railroad with parties 
of every kind and age, from the old officer to the kitten-like 
child, who clung with all its claws to the nurse, or sister, 
or mamma who gave it the treat. Then there was music, 
and afterwards fireworks, and so went off the day at Tivoli, 
without clamour, rudeness, or drunkenness. After Tivoli 
{ looked in at the two principal theatres, which were 
crammed; and so ended the day which to me was not a 
day of rest. If you think this is an improper picture of a 
Protestant Sunday, on the other hand, the sober and 
orderly German thinks the drunkenness, the filthy public- 
houses, the miserable and moping mechanic that pines in 
his dark alley in our English cities on the Sabbath-day, are 
mfinitely worse features of a Protestant community than 
ais Tivoli Gardens. Are both wrong ?”’ * 

With one other and final contrast, we may leave the 
memorials of the foreign tour of 1838 :-— 

“I do hope the leather-headed bipeds who soak them- 
ielves i prosperous market-days in brandy and water 
wt the ite Bear, will be brought to the temperature of 
‘ational beings by the last twelve months’ regimen of low 
orices. And then let us hope that we may see them trying 
vt least to bestow a little thought upon their own interests, 
nm matters beyond the range of their factory walls. It 

* To Miss Cobden, Sept. 3, 1838. 
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humiliates me to think of the’ class of people’ at: home; 
who belong to the order of intelligent and educated men 


that I see on the Continent, following the business of manu+ — 


facturing, spinning, &c. Our countrymen, if they were 
possessed of a little of the mind of the merchants and 
manufacturers of Frankfort, Chemnitz, Elberfeld, &c.,-would 


become the De Medicis, and Fuggers, and De Witts of © 


England, instead of glorying in being the toadies of a 
clodpole aristocracy, only less enlightened than them- 
selwes‘}?"* ; 


In the summer of the previous year he had, in one of his: | 
visits to London, sought the acquaintance of some of the | 


prominent journalists and politicians, and he wrote down 
his impressions of them. 


“ Yesterday,”—this was in June, 1837—“‘ we went along | 


with Cole to see the print-works of Surrey, and dined with | 


Makepeace. The day before, being Sunday, I went in the 


morning to hear Benson (in the Temple Church) abuse the 
Dissenters and the Catholics, and compare the persecuted | 
Church of England to the ark of the Israelites when en- | 
compassed by the Amalekites. ... Then I went to the. 
Zoological. Gardens, and after staying there till the last 
minute, I accompanied Cole home to his house, and dined | 


and slept. . . . On Saturday in the morning I was at the 
Clubs ; was introduced to Fonblanque (Examiner), Rintoul 
(Spectator), Bowring, Howard Elphinstone, &c. In the evening 
of the same day I dined with Hindley, and met : 


and if he does not send, I’ll not call again. 


“‘T hear queer accounts of our Right Hon, Member ; they | 


tell me he is not the man of business we take him for. 


We shall see. The more I see of our representatives from 
Lancashire, the more ashamed I feel at being so served, and 
like Falstaff I begin to dread the idea of going through | 
Coventry (for at Coventry they are generally to be found) - 
with such a crew. I suppose you will have more failures | 


' by and by amongst the people at Manchester and Liverpool. 


I begin now to fear that our distress will be greater: and |) 


* Toh CC.) Octio; 18380” 


, &c., &c, [a party of north country members of parlia-_ 
ment and candidates]. They are a sad lot of soulless louts, © 
and I was, as compared with the intellectual atmosphere 
of the morning, precipitated from the temperature of blood-_ 
heat down to zero....I have not seen C. P. Thomson. I 
have left my card and address, but he has not noticed it, 
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more permanent than I had expected at first. It will be 
felt here, too, for some time, in failures amongst those old 
merchant princes who are princes only at spending, but 
whose gettings have been and will be small enough. The 
result of all will be that Liverpool and Manchester will more 
and more assume their proper rank as commercial capitals. 
London must content itself with a gambling trade in the 
bills drawn by those places. 

“T have had invitations without end, and shall if I stay 
a year still be in request ; but too much talking and running 
about will not suit me, and I am resolved to turn churlish and 
morose. I have seen, through S——’s friend T. , some 
of the Urquhart party: they are as mad as ever. I have 
called upon Roebuck, but have not been able to see him.”’ * 

“TI was yesterday introduced to Mrs. and Mr. Grote at 
their house. I use the words Mrs. and Mr. because she is 
the greater politician of the two. He is a mild and philo- 
sophical man, possessing the highest order of moral and 
intellectual endowments ; but wanting something which 
for need of a better phrase I shall call devil. He is too 
abstract in his tone of reasoning, and does not aim to in- 
fluence others by any proof excepting that of ratiocination ; 
tusy musy, as Braham calls it, he is destitute of. Had she 
been a man, she would have been the leader of a party ; 
he is not calculated for it. . 

“T met at their house (which by the way is the great 
resort of all that is clever in the Opposition ranks) Sir W. 
Molesworth, a youthful, florid-looking man of foppish and 
conceited air, with a pile of head at the back (firmness) like 
a sugar-loaf. I should say that a cast of his head would 
furnish one of the most singular illustrations of phrenology. 
For the rest, he is not a man of superior talents, and let 
him say what he pleases, there is nothing about him that 
is democratic in principle. .. . . 

“T have been visiting, and visited by, all sorts of people 
—the Greek Ambassador, Wm. Allen of Plough Court, the 
chemist and Quaker philanthropist, Roebuck, and Joseph 
Parkes of Birmingham, amongst the number. I spent a 
couple of hours with Roebuck at his house. He ts a clever 
fellow, but I find that his mind is more active than powerful. 
He is apt to take lawyer-like views of questions, and, as 
you may see by his speeches, is given to cavilling and 

pleading 


* To F. Cobden, June 6, 1837. 
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‘‘ Easthope of the Chronicle, is very anxious that I should 
see Lord Palmerston, but I told him I had made up my 
mind that his lordship is incurable. He says that he is | 
open to conviction, and a cleverer man than most of his | 
colleagues. What a beautiful ensemble they must be! I 
have seen nothing of C. P. Thomson; I would have called 
again, but I think it better to reserve myself till he calls | 
on me. I hear from all sides that he is not the man of 
business we take him for in Manchester. Although I have 
been so much taken up with new acquaintances, I have 
not failed to make calls upon all our old friends and rela-— 
mons....* 

One general impression of great significance Cobden ac- 
quired from this and some later visits to London. Combe 
had in one of his letters been complaining of the bigotry 
with which he had to contend in Scotland. ‘“ What you 
say of the intolerance of Scotland,’ said Cobden to him in 
reply, ‘“‘ applies a good deal to Manchester also. There is 
but one place in the kingdom in which a man can live with 
perfect freedom of thought and action, and that is London.” ¢ 
However, he acted on the old and worthy principle, Spartam: 
nactus es, hanc exorna, and did not quarrel with the society 
in which his lot was cast, because it preferred the echoes” 
of its own prejudices to any unfamiliar note. ‘ 

Manchester did not _receive its charter of incorporation) 
until the autumn of 1838. Cobden’s share in promoting 
this important reform was recognised by the inhabitants } 
of the new borough, and he was chosen for alderman at the } 
first election. The commercial capital of Lancashire was } 
now to show its fitness to be the source and centre of a 
great national cause. it 


i 
| 
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CHAPTER VI. 
THE FOUNDATION OF THE LEAGUE. 


CA pss French economist who recounted to his country-|' 
men the history of the great agitation in which! 
Cobden now gradually rose to a foremost place, justly! 
pointed out that the name and title of the Anti-Corn-Law 
League gave to foreigners a narrow and inadequate idea of |! 
its scope, its depth, and its animating spirit. What Bastiat/ 
thus said with regard to foreigners, is just as true with}! 
* To F. Cobden, June 12, 1837. + To G. Combe, March 9, 184r. 
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regard to ourselves of a later generation. We too are as 
apt as Frenchmen or Germans to think narrowly and in- 
adequately of the scope and animating spirit of this cele- 
brated confederation. Yet the interest of that astonishing 
tecord of zeal, tact, devotion, and courage, into some por- 
tions of which the biographer of Cobden has now to enter, 
ies principally for us in the circumstance that the abolition 
of the protective duties on food and the shattering of the 
orotective system was, on one side, the beginning of our 
great modern struggle against class preponderance at home, 
md on another side the dawn of higher ideals of civilization 
ill over the world. 

It was not of himself assuredly that Cobden was speaking, 
when at the moment of the agitation ipranga its height, 
ae confessed that when it first began aed ad not all 
sossessed the same comprehensive view of the interests 
wd objects involved, that came to them later. “I am 
viraid,” he said, ‘‘ that most of us entered upon this struggle 
with the belief that we had some distinct class-interest in 
the question, and that we should carry it by a manifesta- 
don of our will in this district, against the will and consent 
xf other portions of the community.” * There was in this 
wthing that is either astonishing or discreditable. The 
mportant fact was that the class-interest of the manu- 
acturers and merchants happened to fall in with the good 
of the rest of the community ; while the class-interest against 

ich they were going up to do battle was an uncompen- 
ated burden on the whole commonwealth. Besides this, 
t has been observed on a hundred occasions in history, that 
t good cause takes on in its progress larger and unforeseen 
lements, and these in their turn bring out the nobler feel- 
ngs of the best among its soldiers. it was here. The 
lass-interest widened into the consciousness of a com- 
nanding national interest. In raising the question of the 
wead-tax, and its pestilent effects on their own trade and 
m the homes of their workmen, the Lancashire men were 
ey opening the whole question of the condition 

d 


The backbone of the discussion in its strictly local aspect 
vas in the question which Cobden and his friends at this 
ime Pat incessantly asking. With a population increas- 

rate of a thousand souls a day, how can wages 
kept up unless there be constantly increasing markets 
* Speech at Manchester, Oct. 19, 1843. 
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found for the employment of labour ; and how can foreign 
countries buy our manufactures, unless we take in return 
their corn, timber, or whatever else they,are able to pro- 
duce ? Apart, moreover, from increase of population, 
is it not clear that if capitalists were free to exchange their © 
productions for the corn of other countries, the workmen ~ 
would have abundant employment at enhanced wages ? © 
A still more formidable argument even than these lay in ~ 
the mouths of the petitioners. They boldly charged parlia-~ 
ment with fostering the rivalry of foreign competitors ; and 
the charge could not be answered. By denying to America © 
and to Germany the liberty of exchanging their surplus i 
food for our manufactures, the English legislature had _ ( 
actually forced America and Germany to divert their re- 

sources from the production of food, in order to | 


their natural demand for manufactures. It was the corn 
laws which nursed foreign competition into full vitality 

But this strictly commercial aspect could not suffice. | 
Moral ideas of the relations of class to class in this _ 
and of the relations of country to country in the civilized | 
world, lay behind the contention of the hour, and in the | 
course of that contention came into new light. The prompt- | 
ings of a commercial shrewdness were gradually enlarged 
into enthusiasm for a far-reaching principle, and the hard- ; 
headed man of business gradually felt himself touched with 
the generous glow of the patriot and the deliverer. 

Cobden’s speculative mind had speedily placed the con- | 
flict in its true relation to other causes. “We have already 
seen how ample a conception he possessed of the trans-_ 
formation for which English Society was ripe, and how 
thoroughly he had accustomed himself to think of the 7 
laws as merely part of a great whole of abuse and obstruc- | 
tion, But he was now, as at all times, far too wise a man 
to fall into the characteristic weakness of the system- ‘monger, 
by passing over the work that lay to his hand, and insisting 
that people should swallow his system whole. Nobody 
knew better how great a part of wisdom it is for a man 
who seeks to improve society, to be right in discerning at. 
a given moment what is the next thing to be done, or whether ; 
there is anything to be done at all, His interest in remoter 
issues did not prevent him from throwing himself with all 
the energy of apostolic spirit upon the particular point at) 
which the campaign of a century first opened. As he said’} 
to his brother in a letter that has already been quoted, hed 
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had convinced himself that a moral, and even a religious 
spirit, might be infused into the question of the corn laws, 
and that if it were agitated in the same manner as the old 
question of slavery, the effect would be irresistible. * 

Cobden was in no sense the original projector of an 
organized body for throwing off the burden of the corn 
duties. In 1836 an Anti-Corn-Law Association had been 
formed in London ; its principal members were the parlia- 
mentary radicals, Grote, Molesworth, Joseph Hume, and 
Roebuck. But this group, notwithstanding their acute- 
ness, their logical penetration, and the soundness of their 
ideas, were in that, as in so many other matters, stricken 
with impotence. Their gifts of reasoning were admirable, 
but they had no gifts for popular organization, and neither 
their personality nor their logic offered anything to excite 
the imagination or interest the sentiment of the public. 
“The free-traders,’’ Lord Sydenham said, with a pang, in 
1841, “‘ have never been orators since Mr. Pitt’s early days. 
We hammered away with facts and figures and some argu- 
ments; but we could not elevate the subject and excite 
the feelings of the people.” An economic demonstration 
went for nothing, until it was made alive by the passion 
of suffering interests and the reverberations of the popular 
voice. Lord Melbourne, in 1838, sharply informed all 
petitioners for the repeal of the corn laws, that they must 
took for no decided action on the part of the government, 
antil they had made it quite clear that the majority of the 
aation were strongly in favour of a new policy. ndon, 
from causes that have often been explained and are well 
anderstood, is no centre for the kind of agitation which 
the Prime Minister, not without some secret mockery, in- 
vited the repealers to undertake. In London there is no 
‘ffective unity; interests are too varied and dispersive ; 
seal loses its directness and edge amid the distracting play 
»£ So many miscellaneous social and intellectual elements. 
it was not until a body of men in Manchester were moved 
‘© take the matter in hand, that any serious attempt was 
nade to inform and arouse the country. 

The price of wheat had risen to seventy-seven shillings 
n the August of 1838; there was tig At oy ade of a wet 
aarvesting ; the revenue was declining ; deficit was becom- 
ng a familiar word ; pauperism was increasing; and the 
nanufacturing population of Lancashire were finding i 

* Above, p. 64. 
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impossible to support themselves, because the landlords, 
and the legislation of a generation of landlords before them, 
insisted on keeping the first necessity of life at an artificially 
high rate. Yet, easy as it is now to write the explanation 
contained in the last few words, comparatively few men 
had at that time seized the truth of it.. That explanation 7 
was in the stage of a vague general suspicion, rather than 
the definite perception of a precise cause. Men are so_ 
engaged by the homely pressure of each day as it comes, 
and the natural solicitudes of common life are so instant, 
that a bad institution or a monstrous piece of misgovern-— 
ment is always endured in patience for many years after 
the remedy has been urged on public attention. No cure 
is considered with ar accurate mind, until the evil has’ 
become too sharp to be borne, or its whole force and weight 
brought irresistibly before the world by its more ardent, | 
penetrative, and indomitable spirits. | 
_ In October, 1838, a band of seven men met at a hotel in | 
Manchester, and formed a new Anti-Corn-Law Association. 
They were speedily joined by others, including Cobden, 
who from this moment began to take a prominent part | 
all counsel and action. That critical moment had arrived, 
which comes in the history of every successful movement, 
when a section arises within the party, which refuses from) 
that day forward either to postpone or to compromise. | 

In January, 1839, the Anti-Corn-Law Association showed | 
that it was in earnest in the intention to agitate, by pro-| 
ceeding to raise a subscription of an effective sum of money. 
Cobden threw out one of those expressions which catch 
men’s minds in moments when they are already ripe for 
action. ‘“‘ Let us,” he said, ‘‘ invest part of our property, 
in order to save the rest from confiscation.” Within a, 
month six thousand pounds had been raised, the first instal-) 
ment of many scores of thousands still to come. A great 
banquet was given to some of the parliamentary supporters) 
of Free Trade ; more money was subscribed, convictions 
became clearer, and purpose waxed more resolute. On the 
day after the banquet, at a meeting of delegates from other 
towns, Cobden brought forward a scheme for united action) 
among the various associations throughout the country. 
This was the germ of what ultimately became the League. 
Before the month of January, the Manchester Anti-Corn- 
Law Association was completely organized, and its pro- 
gramme laid before the public. The object was declared 
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to be to obtain by all legal and constitutional means, such 
as the formation of local associations, the delivery of lec- 
tures, the distribution of tracts, and the presentation of 
petitions to parliament, the total and immediate repeal of 
the corn and provision laws. Cobden was Bppainted 2 be 
a member of the executive committee, and he continued in 
that office until the close of the agitation. 

In the February of 1839, as Cobden gaily reminded a 
great audience on the eve of victory six years later, three 
of them in a small room at Brown’s Hotel in Palace Yard 
were visited by a nobleman who had taken an active part 
in advocating a modification of the corn laws, but who 
could not bring himself to the point of total repeal. He 
asked what had brought them to town, and what it was 
that they wanted ? ey had come, they said, to seek the 
total and immediate repeal of the corn laws. With an 
emphatic shake of the head, he answered, “‘ You will over- 
turn the monarchy as soon as you will accomplish that.” * 
For the moment it appeared as if this were really true. 
Mr. Villiers moved in the House of Commons (Feb. 18), 
that a number of petitions against the corn laws should be 
referred to a committee of the whole House. The motion 
was negatived without a division. The next day he moved 
that certain members of the Manchester Association should 
be heard at the bar, in support of the allegations of a peti- 
tion which they had presented three days before. Though 

was a ig parliament, or because it was a Whig 
parliament, the motion was thrown out by a majority of 
more than two to one in a House of more than five hundred 
members. We cease to be amazed at this deliberate rejec- 
tion of information from’some of the weightiest men in the 

dom, at one of the most critical moments in the history 
of kingdom, when we recall the fact that notwithstand- 
ing the pretended reform of parliament in 1832, four-fifths 
of the members of the House of Commons belonged to the 
old landed interests. 

A few days later (March 12) Mr, Villiers brought forward 
his annual motion, that the House should resolve itself 
into committee to take into consideration the act regulating 
the importation of foreign corn. Across Palace Yard were 
akpembled delegates from the thirty-six principal towns in 
the kingdom, to enforce a prayer that had been urged by 
half a million of petitioners. But the motion, after a 

* Cobden’s Speeches, i. 345. 
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debate which extended over five nights, received only one 
hundred and ninety-seven votes out of a House of five 
hundred and forty-one. The delegates returned to their 
homes with the conviction that they had still a prolonged 
struggle before them. In the picturesque phrase of a con- 
temporary writer, their departure was like the break-up of 
a Mahratta camp ; it did not mean that the war was over, 
but only that attack would be renewed from another quarter. 
Some of them were inclined to despond, but the greater part 
almost instantly came round to the energetic mind of 
Cobden, He recalled the delegates to the fact that in spite 
of the House over the way, they represented three millions 
of the people. He compared the alliance of the great towns 
of England to the League of the Hanse Towns of Germany. 
That League has turned the castles which crowned the 
rocks along the Rhine, the Danube, and the Elbe into dis- 
mantled memories of the past, and the new League would 
not fail in dismantling the legislative stronghold of the new 
feudal oppressors in England. No time was lost in strength- 
ening their organization by drawing isolated societies to an 
effective centre. Measures were speedily taken (March) for 
the formation of a permanent union, to be called the Anti- 
Corn-Law League, to be composed of all the towns and dis- 
tricts that were represented in the delegation, and of as 
many others as might be induced to form local associations 
and federate them with the League. The executive com- 
mittee of the old Manchester Anti-Corn-Law Association 
was transformed into the council of the new Anti-Corn-Law 
League. With the same view of securing unity of action, 
the central offices were established in Manchester, whence 
from this time forward the national movement was directed. 

The repealers felt that they must depend upon their own 
efforts, without reference either to Sir Robert or Lord John. 
They had started a little organ of their own in the press 
in April; and the Anti-Corn-Law Circular used language 
which was not at all too strong for the taste of most of 
them, when it cried out that all political factions were 
equally dishonest and profligate; that the repealers at 
any rate would not suffer their great question to be made 
a mere official hobby-horse ; that they would pursue an 
undeviating course of strenuous protest to the nation at 
large, knowing well that repeal would never be granted by 
either the one or the other faction of political pettifoggers 
by which the kingdom was alternately cursed. ty; OO 
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In less violent tones, Cobden kept insisting on the same 
point after the rebuffs of the year had shown them that 
the battle would be long, and that its issues went too deep 
into the social system to suit the aims of traditional parties, 
for the traditional parties in England were of their very 
essence superficial and personal. Towards the end of 1839, 
Dr. Bowring came to Manchester to report on what he 
had found on the subject of trade with England during a 
recent official visit to the countries of the German Customs 
Union. His points were that in consequence of the English 
obstruction to the import of graih and timber, capital in 

ny was being diverted to manufactures ; that the 
German agriculturists were naturally eager for the removal 
of the protective duties on manufactures, which they could 
purchase more cheaply from England ; but that they were 
met by the argument that England would never reciprocate 
by opening a free market for return purchases of grain, 
as her landlords and agriculturists were far too mighty to 
be overthrown or even shaken. Cobden, with his usual 
high confidence of spirit, replied to this by asking how 
every social change and every religious change had been 
accomplished otherwise than by an appeal to public opinion. 
How, he exclaimed, had they secured the penny postage, 
which happened to have come into force on the very day 
of the meeting ? Not by sitting still and quietly wishing 
for it, but by a number of men stepping out, spending their 
money, giving their time, agitating the community. And 
in the same way, how could they think that the corn laws 
would be retenlad by sitting still at home, and lamenting 
over their evils ? e appealed to them, not as Whigs, 
Tories, or Radicals, but as men with a sense not more of 
commercial interest than of unmistakable national duty. 

The first year’s campaign convinced the repealers that 
oem is not smooth work. They learnt how hardly an 

class interest dies. They had begun the work of pro- 
oe by sending out a small band, which afterwards 
e a large one, of economic missionaries. In Scotland 

the new gospel found a temperate hearing and much accept- 
ance, but in England the lecturers were not many days 
in discovering at what peril they had undertaken to assault 
the prejudices of a territorial aristocracy. Though there 
were many districts where nobody interfered with them, 
there were many others where neither law nor equity gave 
them protection. At Arundel the mayor refused the use 
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of the town hall, on the ground that the lecture would 
make the labourers discontented ; and the landlord refused 
the use of his large room, on the ground that if he granted 
it, he should lose his customers. <A landowning farmer went 
further, and offered a bushel of wheat to anybody who 
would throw the lecturer into the river. At Petersfield, 
a altry little borough in Hampshire, almost in sight of 
Conde s birthplace, either spite or the timidity of political 
bondage went so far, that when the lecturer returned, after 
his harangue in the market-place, to the Dolphin, Boar, 
or Lion, where he had taken his tea and ordered his bed, 
the landlord and landlady peremptorily desired him to 
leave their house. In the eastern counties, again, they 
were usually well received by the common people, but 
vexed and harassed by the authorities. At Louth they 
were allowed to deliver their address in the town hall one 
night, but as the lecturer had the fortune to discomfit a 
local magnate in the discussion which followed, the per-' 
mission which had been given to use the hall on the next 
night was arbitrarily withdrawn, and the lecturers were 
driven to say what they had come to say from a gig in the 
market-place. Nor was this the end of the adventure. As 
they were about to leave the town, they were served with 
a warrant for causing an obstruction in a thoroughfare ; 
they were brought before the very magnate over whom 
they had won so fatal a victory, and by him punished with 
a fine. At Stamford they were warned that the mob would 
tear them to pieces; but they protected themselves with 
a body-guard, and the mob was discovered to be less hostile 
than a small band of people who ought to have deserved 
the name of respectable. At Huntingdon the town clerk 
was the leader in provoking an outrageous disturbance, 
which forced the lecturer to give up the ground, In the 
Duke of Newcastle’s country, at Newark and at Retford, 
there was not an innkeeper who dared to let the lecturer a 
room; and at Worksop, not only could the lecturer not 
find a room, nor a printer who should dare to print a placard, 
but he was assaulted by hired bullies in the street. It was 
reserved for a seat of learning to show that no brutality 
can equal that which is engendered of the union of the 
violent inherited prejudice of the educated classes, with the 
high spirits of youth. No creature is a more unbridled 
ruffian than the ruffian undergraduate can be, and at Cam- 
bridge the peaceful arguments of the lecturer were inter- 
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rupted by a destructive and sanguinary riot. The local 
newspaper afterwards piously congratulated the furious 
gownsmen on having done their duty as ‘the friends of 
good government, and the upholders of the religious institu- 
tions of the country.” * 

It is only when people want to get something done that 
all the odd perversities of the human mind spread them- 
selves out in panoramic fulness. A long campaign of reck- 
less and virulent calumny was at once opened in the party 
organs. One London newspaper described the worst mem- 
bers of the Association as unprincipled schemers, and the 
best as self-conceited socialists. Another declared with 
authority that it was composed in equal parts of commercial 
Swindlers and political swindlers, A third with edifying 
unction denounced their sentiments as subversive of all 
moral right and order, their organization as a disloyal 
faction, and their speakers as revolutionary emissaries, 
whom all peaceable and well-disposed persons ought to 
assist the authorities in peremptorily putting down. The 
Morning Post, the journal of London idleness, hailed the 
Manchester workers in a style that would have been grotesque 
enough, if only it had not represented the serious thought 
of many of the most important people in the dominant 
class. ‘‘ The manufacturing people exclaim, ‘ Why should 
we not be permitted to exchange the produce of our in- 
dustry for the greatest quantity of food which that industry 
will anywhere command?’ To which we answer, Why 
not, indeed ? Whohinders you? Take your manufactures 
away with you by all means, and exchange them anywhere 
you will from Tobolsk to Timbuctoo. If nothing will serve 
you but to eat foreign corn, away with you, you and your 

, and let us never see you more!’’ This was a quarter 

tom which the language of simpletons was to be expected, 
but as the repealers had a thousand opportunities of dis- 
ing within the next seven years, the language of 
simpletons has many dialects. One of the lowest perver- 
sions of the right sense of place and proportion in things 
was reached by those who cried out ily that the great 
and decisive test for candidates at the next general election 
would not be corn laws or anti-corn laws, but ‘“‘ How are 
your views on the Sabbath question ?”” The Chartists, of 
whom we shall say something in another chapter, began 
a long course of violent hostility by trying at the very 

* May 14, 1839. 
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outset of the agitation to break up a meeting at Leeds; 
insisting that the movement was a cheat put on the work-' 
people of the country by cunning and rapacious employers.: 
Even in places where so much strong political intelligence: 
existed as at Birmingham, members of the town council’ 
of the borough were found to talk about ‘‘ the interested: 
movements of the Whig corn law intriguers,” and to urge: 
that the discussion of the corn laws was merely a Whig 
device to embarrass the patriotic champions of parliament- 
ary reform.* Of all this the Leaguers heard.much more,: 
and from more troublesome people, in the years to come. 

Meanwhile the information which their lecturers brought 
back to head-quarters at Manchester, as to the state of some 
of the rural districts, inspired the leaders of the agitation with. 
new zeal, and a stronger conviction of the importance of 
their cause. In Devonshire they found that the wages of 
the labourers were from seven to nine shillings a week ; 
that they seldom saw meat or tasted milk ; and that their 
chief food was a compost of ground barley and potatoes. 
It was little wonder that in a county where such was the 
condition of labour, the lecturer was privately asked by 
poor men at the roadside if he could tell them where the. 
fighting was to be. Nor need we doubt that he was speak-. 
ing the simple truth when he reported that, though ignorant 
of Chartism as a political question, the great mass of the 
population of Devon were just as ready for pikes and pistols, 
as the most excitable get of the factory towns. In 
Somersetshire the budget of a labourer, his wife, and five 
children under ten years of age, was as follows. Half a 
bushel of wheat cost four shillings; for grinding, baking, 
and barm, sixpence ; firing, sixpence ; rent, eighteenpence ; 
leaving, out of the total earnings of seven shillings, a balance 
of sixpence, out of which to provide the family with cloth- 
ing, potatoes, and all the other necessaries and luxuries 
of human existence. 

With facts like these before them, the Leaguers read with 
mockery the idyllic fustian in which even the ablest men 
of the landlord party complacently indulged their feeling 
for the picturesque. Sir James Graham, in resisting Mr. 
Villiers’s motion this year, spoke of the breezy. call of incense- 
breathing morn, the neat thatched cottage, the blooming 
garden, the cheerful village green. The repeal of the corn 
laws would lead to a great migration from all this loveli- 

* Bunce’s History of the Corporation of Birmingham, i. 166-7. 
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ness to the noisy alley, and the “‘ sad sound of the factory 
bell.” -‘‘ Tell not to me any more,” the orator called out 
in a foolish ecstasy, ‘‘ of the cruelties of the conveyance 
of the Poles to the wintry wastes of Siberia; talk not to 
me of the transportation of the Hill Coolies from Coro- 
mandel to the Mauritius; a change is contemplating by 
some members of this House, far more cruel, far more 
heartrending in the bosom of our native land.’’* If this 
nonsense was the vein of so able a man as Graham, we may 
infer the depths of prejudice and fallacy down into which 
Cobden and his allies had to follow less sensible people. 
And the struggle had hardly begun. The landlords were 
not yet awakened into consciousness that this time the 
Manchester men were in earnest, and resolutely intended 
to raise the country upon them. They still believed that 
the corn laws were as safe as the monarchy; and many 
months passed before they realized that the little group 
who now met several times in each week in a dingy room 
on an upper floor at Newall’s Buildings in Market Street 
in Manchester, were not to be daunted either by bad divi- 
sions in parliament, or bad language in the newspapers, 
because en had become fired by the conviction that what 
they were fighting against was not merely a fiscal blunder, 
but a national iniquity. 


Cobden lived at this time, along with his brothers and 
sisters, in a large house in Quay Street, which he had bought 
very shortly after settling in Manchester, and which was 
known to the next generation as Owens College. His busi- 
ness was in a flourishing condition, and it would have saved 
him from many a day of misery if he could have been 
content to leave it as it was. It was from no selfish or 

mal motive that he now proceeded to make a change 

the arrangements. The reader has already seen how 
at the beginning of his career Cobden affectionately insisted 
with his brother, ‘‘ that you will henceforth consider your- 
oo as by right my associate in all the favours of fortune.” 
And it was in the interest of Frederick Cobden and his 
‘two younger brothers that he now broke up the existing 
partnership. The firm had previously consisted of five 
bers, carrying on business under three titles, one at 

the warehouse in Watling Street in London; the second 
at the print works at Sabden ; the third, specifically known 

: > * March 15, 1839. ~~ , 
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as Richard Cobden and Company, at Manchester and Crosse 
Hall, near Chorley in Lancashire. Frederick Cobden was — 
not a member of any of these allied firms, and there seems 
to have been no willingness to make room for him. At the 
end of July, 1839, Cobden withdrew from his old partners. . 
He left them to carry on the London warehouse and the Sab- 
den print works on their own account. He then proceeded 
himself to form a new partnership with Frederick Cobden, to 
carry on the Manchester warehouse and the print works at 
Crosse Hall. This was the arrangement of Cobden’s business 
during the six years of agitation against the corn laws. 
Though his motive in making the change was the desire — 
to raise the position of his elder brother at once, and to 
pave the way for his younger brother in the future, yet 
Cobden had no doubt convinced himself that the change 
was sound and prudent in itself. A less sanguine man 
would have found the altered conditions formidable. In 
the business which he left, though he did not find himself 
in entire sympathy with one of the London partners, all 
had been managed with the greatest exactitude, and there 
had been abundance of capital in proportion to the extent — 
of the business. At Crosse Hall he found himself much — 
less favourably placed. He was thrown entirely on his 
own unaided resources, for his letters show that Frederick © 
Cobden, with all his excellent qualities, yet was one of the | 
men who mistake feverish anxiety for business-like caution, — 
and then suppose that they repair the errors of timidity 
by moments of hurried action. Instead of coming into a 
factory, like the works at Sabden, perfectly organized and 
superintended by an experienced eye, Cobden had now to 
find a new staff, and what was perhaps at least as arduous, ~ 
he had to find new capital, and to earn interest as well as — 
profit from its working. 
He had, moreover, so early as 1835 made speculative — 
purchases of land in various quarters of Manchester, where — 
his too cheerful vision discovered a measureless demand 
for houses, shops, and factories, as soon as ever the corn 
duty should be repealed, and the springs of industrial 
enterprise set free. For five-and-twenty years waste spaces 
between Victoria Park and Rusholme, in Quay Street, and 
Oxford Street, bore melancholy testimony to a miscalcula- 
tion; and for five-and-twenty years Cobden paid a thou- 
sand pounds year, in the shape of chief rent, for a property 
which thus brought him not a shilling of return. In spite 
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of the grave drawbacks which I have named, it is not 
doubted by those who have the best means of knowing that 
the new firm was for some time reasonably successful, and 
was even visited by gleams of genuine prosperity. But 
the undertaking was hardly launched, before its chief was 
drawn away from effective interest in it by a strong voca- 
tion which he could not resist, to be the leader of the great 
national cause of the time. 

Meanwhile within a few months of the re-settlement of 
his business, he took another momentous step in marrying 
(May, 1840). His wife was Miss Catherine Anne Williams, 
a young Welsh lady, whose acquaintance he had made as 
a school-friend of one of his sisters. She is said by all who 
knew her to have been endowed with singular personal 
beauty, and with manners of perfect dignity and charm. 
Whether in Cobden’s case this union was preceded by much 
deliberation, we do not know; perhaps experience shows 
that the profoundest deliberation in choosing a wife is little 
better than the cleverness of people who boast of a scientific 
secret of winning in a lottery. 

In the last year of Cobden’s life, as he and Mrs. Cobden 
were coming up to London from their home in the country, 
Mrs. Cobden said to him,—“ I sometimes think that, after 
all the good work you have done, and in spite of fame 
i — position, it would have been better for us both 

ter 


d 

ar 
backwoods of Canada.” And Cobden could only aay after 
ul pre- 


was not sure that what she said was not too true. But in 
1840 evil days had not yet come, and as they took their 
summer weddin ee + through France, Savoy, Switzerland, 
and Germany, Go en had as good right as any mortal 
can ever have, to look forward to a future of material pros- 
perity, domestic happiness, and honest service to his country. 


CHAPTER VII. 
THE CORN LAWS. 


HE Whigs ruled the country, save for a few months, 
for eleven years from 1830 to 1841. In Lord Melbourne’s 
Cabinet, in 1839, the Corn Laws were an open question. 
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But two years later the financial position of the country 
had become so serious, and the credit and forces of the 
party had fallen so low, that it became necessary to, enter 
upon a more decisive course. The expenditure had. under- 
gone a progressive increase, amounting in six years to four 
millions sterling on the annual estimates for the military 
and naval services alone, a rise of more than thirty per cent. 
For each of the last four years there has been a serious 
deficiency of income. In 1840 it was a million and a half. 
For 1841 it was given out as upwards of one million eight 
hundred and fifty thousand. Nor was this the result merely 
of an absence of fiscal skill in the government of the day. 
It was the sign, confirmed by the obstinate depression of 
trade and the sufferings of the population, of an industrial 
and commercial stagnation which could only be dealt with 
by an economic revolution. 

Besides such considerations as these, there were the 
considerations of party strength. Macaulay’s biographer 
quotes a significant passage from his diary. “‘ The cry for 
free trade in corn,” he wrote in 1839, and Macaulay was 
in the Cabinet, ‘seems to be very formidable. If the 
Ministers play their game well, they may now either triumph 
completely, or retire with honour. They have excellent 
cards, if they know how to use them.” * Unluckily for 
themselves, they did not know how to use them ; and every- 
body was quite aware that their conversion towards Free 
Trade was not the result of conviction, but was only the 
last device of a foundering party. | 

In 1840 a committee on import duties had sat, and pro- 
duced a striking and remarkable report, recommending an 
abandonment of the illiberal and exclusive policy of the - 

ast, and a radical simplification of the tariff by substituting — 
or a multitude of duties, imposts on a small number of the 
most productive articles, the amount of the impost being © 
calculated with a view to the greatest consumption. This 
was in truth the base of Peel’s great reform of 1842. But 
Lord Melbourne’s Cabinet had no member of sufficient 
grasp and audacity in finance to accept boldly and com-— 
prehensively, as Peel afterwards did, the maxim that re-— 
duction of duties is one way to increase of revenue. The 
Whig government made the experiment timidly, and they 
met the common fate of those who take a great principle 
with half-heartedness and mistrust. They picked it up 

‘ * Trevelyan’s Life, ii. 87. a 
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for want of a better. ‘‘ I cannot conceive,” said Peel, ‘‘a 
more lamentable position than that of a Chancellor of the 
‘Exchequer, seated on an empty chest, by the side of bottom- 
less deficiencies, fishing for a budget.” 
| The proposals which the government had hit upon were 
these. They returned to the general principle of the budget 
which Lord Althorp had brought forward at the beginning 
of the Whig reign (1831)—the boldest budget, as it has 
justly been called, since the days of Pitt.* The main object 
of the commutation of duties, Lord Althorp had said, is 
the relief of the lower classes. ‘‘ The best way of relieving 
them is by giving them employment; and this can only 
be secured by reducing the taxes which most interfere with 
‘Manufacturing industry.” Among other devices for carry- 
ing this principle into practice, Lord beta had proposed 
to regulate the timber duties.t He had failed to carry 
that measure against Peel’s opposition, which was aided by 
a general opinion that the budget was unsound—an opinion 
mainly due to the startling proposal to levy a tax of a 
half per cent. on transfers of funded property. Lord 
Althorp’s successor now came back to some of his ideas. 
The question for the Cabinet to decide, as Lord John Russell 
Mocribes the situation, ‘“ was whether they would lower 
duties of a protective character on a great number of small 
articles, or whether they would attack the giant monopolies 
of sugar, of timber, and of corn.”” They adopted the latter 
course, but in the spirit of Huskisson, and not of Cobden. 
They preferred an ineffectual approach to Free Trade, to 
a complete repeal of protective duties. To touch the dif- 
ferential duties on sugar was to attack one at least of the 
Strongest protective interests in Parliament, and every 
other protected interest moved in sympathetic agitation. 
e more sanguine of the ministers hoped to beat them 
‘by conciliating the manufacturing interest. This they ex- 
pected to reach through the Corn Laws. Lord John Russell 
moved (May 7) to abolish the sliding scale of 1828, and to 
establish instead a fixed eight-shilling duty upon wheat. {¢ 
The battle turned upon the comparative merits of Free 
Trade and Protective duties, and in the special question of 


’® Walpole’s History of England, ii. 634. 
.t The ros. duty on Canadian timber was to be raised to 20s., and 
the 55s. duty on Norwegian and other European timber lowered to 2os. 
¢ 5s. on rye; 4s. 6d, on barley ; 3s. 44. on oats. 
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the Corn Laws upon the comparative merits of a graduated 
and a fixed duty. 

Lord arto nine had foreseen the fate of his Chancellor’s 
budget. He was shrewd enough to be sure that a half- 
measure could never raise up so many friends among the 
manufacturers as to outweigh the united force of the agri- 
cultural and colonial {interests.* In fact, no friends were 
raised up. No great body was conciliated, nor attracted, 
mor even touched with friendly interest; and the chief 
reason for this stubborn apathy was, as Sir Robert Peel 
said, that nobody believed that the proposals of Ministers 
sprang from their spontaneous will, or that they had been 
adopted in consequence of the deliberate convictions of 
those who brought them forward. The conversion was too 
rapid. Only two years had gone since the Prime Minister 
had declared in his place that the repeal of the Corn Laws 
would be the most insane proposition that ever entered a 
human head. Lord Palmerston made a fine speech against 
the system of protective duties; but men remembered 
that, two years before, he had voted against Mr. Villiers’ — 
motion to hear the members of the Manchester Association 
at the bar of the House. And the motives of so speedy a 
change were too plain. . 

The first division as to the new budget was taken upon 
the sugar duties; the Ministers found themselves in a 
minority of thirty-six. They still held on, and instead of — 
either dissolving or resigning immediately, astonished par- 
liament and the country by an announcement that they 
would go on with the old sugar duties, and would bring 
forward the question of the Corn Laws in the course of two 
or three weeks. Sir Robert declined to give them the 
chance, brought forward a vote of want of confidence, and 
carried it by a majority of one. 

The Ministers could not believe that the House of Com- 
mons represented the wishes ‘of the country, and to the 
country they now appealed. © 

The dissolution of Parliament took place at Midsummer. 
The League went actively into the campaign, though not 
with that inflexibility in electoral policy which afterwards - 
marked their operations. They had to face the question — 
which always perplexes the thoroughgoing advocates of 
any political principle, when they come to deal with political 
practice. In all such cases a section springs up which is 

* Torren’s Life of Melbourne, ii. 358. 
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prepared to go half way. The Government had given to 
this section a . They were not prepared for total and 
immediate repeal, but they would go for a moderate fixed 
duty. The proposal of a fixed duty furnished the com- 
promisers with a comfortable halting-place. They could 
thus claim to be Free Traders without being suspected of 
thedeadly sin of being extreme. The Council of the League 
were called upon to settle the proper attitude towards the 
men of the middle course. Were they to offer a fanatical 
Tesistance to the men of the middle party, thus shocking 
timid but reasonable sympathizers, and forfeiting their own 
character for prudence and discretion, qualities as essential 
to success as sincerity itself ? They answered this ques- 
tion as might have been expected at that time. For them- 
selves, they held to their own demand for the entire libera- 
tion of the provision trade. Wherever there was a con- 
stituency ripe for carrying a candidate of this colour, every 
exertion was to be made for securing a good candidate and 
ensurirg his return. Where friends of the League were in 
a constituency not yet enlightened enough to return a 
candidate of League principles, then they ought to vote 
for a candidate who would support the measure of the 
Government. Considering both the moderate strength of 
the League at that time, and the state of the question in 
men’s minds, it seems that this was the na and judi- 
cious course. 

In the elections in the north of England the repealers 
were successful against both Whigs and Tories, and among 
those who succeeded was Cobden himself. ‘I am afraid,” 
he wrote to his brother, ‘“ you will be vexed on landing in 
England to find me Member for Stockport. I had fully, 
as you know, determined not to go to Parliament. I stood 
out, The Bolton and Stockport folks both got requisitions 
to me insuring my return. I declined. It was then that 
the Stockport people put the screw upon me, by a large 
deputation confessing their inability to agree amongst 
themselves upon any other man who could turn out the 
Major. They off me carte blanche as to my attendance 
in London, and as to the time of my retaining the seat. 
I was over-persuaded by my Manchester partisans and 
have yielded, and the election is secure. You must not 
vex yourself, for I am quite resolved that it shall not be 
the cause of imposing either additional expense on my 
mode of living, or any increased call upon my time for 
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public objects. I did not dream of this as you very well 
know.” * 

“T have a right to expect other men of business,” he 
wrote to a manufacturer at Warrington, urging a contest 
in that borough, ‘‘for I am doing it myself much against 
my wish. I offered to give a hundred pounds towards the 
expenses of another candidate in my stead for Stockport, 
and to canvass for him for a week ; and it was only when 
the electors declared that they could not agree to another, 
and would not be able to oust the bread-taxers without me, 
that I consented to stand.” 

The League, in fact, put a strong pressure: upon him, 
and we may perhaps believe that Cobden’s resistance to 
the urgency of his political friends was not very stubborn. 
He must have felt by invincible instinct that only through 
a seat in Parliament could he secure an effective hearing 
for his arguments. It is uncertain whether the opinion of 
the constituency which had rejected him in 1837, had really 
been excited by the Free Trade discussion, or whether the 
motives of the voters were merely personal. Shrewd elec- 
tioneers have a maxim that a candidate is sure to win any 
given seat in time, if he is only tenacious enough. Cobden 
was returned by a triumphant majority. ‘“‘ The Stockport 
affair,” he wrote, ‘“‘ was carried with unexpected éclat. We 
drubbed the Major so soundly that at one o’clock he re- 
signed. We could have beaten him easily by two to one. 
My committee worked to admiration. Two hundred electors 
were up all the night previous to polling, including the 
mill-owners .... who neither changed their clothes nor 
closed their eyes for thirty-six hours. These men were 
against me at the former election. Upon the whole the 
elections will give Peel a majority of thirty or forty. So 
much the better. We shall do something in opposition.” f 

It proved that Sir Robert Peel had a majority, not of 
thirty or forty, but of more than ninety. Lord Melbourne, 
however, did not anticipate the practice of our own day 
by resigning before the meeting of the hostile Parliament. 
The Ministers put into the Queen’s speech as good an 
account as they could of their policy, and awaited their 
fate. Cobden took his seat on the first day of the session. 
“Yesterday,’”’ he says, ‘I went down to the House to be 
sworn to renounce the Pope and the Pretender. Then I 
went into the Treasury, and heard Lord John deliver his — 

* To F. Cobden, June 16,1841. — ¢ To F. Cobden, July 3, 1841. - 
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last dying speech and confession to his parliamentary 
minority. He gave us the substance of the Queen’s speech, 
which is in the Chronicle to-day. I cannot learn what the 
Tories intend to do to-night, but I suppose they will try 
to avoid committing themselves against the Free Trade 
measures. It is allowed on all sides that they fear discus- 
sion as they do death. It is reported that the old Duke 
advises his party not to force themselves on the Queen, 
but to let the Whigs go on till the reins fairly drop out of 
theirhands. The Queen seems to be more violently opposed 
than ever to the Tories.” * 

The Queen had no choice. An amendment was moved 
upon the address in both Houses, and carried in the Commons 
by the irresistible majority of ninety-one. The vote was 
taken at five in the morning (August 28), and in the after- 
noon of the same day, Lord Melbourne went down to 
Windsor to resign his post. Within a few days that great 
administration was formed which contained not only able 
Tories like Lord Lyndhurst, but able seceders from the 
Whigs like Lord Stanley and Sir James Graham; which 
commanded an immense majority in both Houses; which 
was led by a chief of consummate sagacity ; and which 
was at last, five years afterwards, slowly broken to pieces 
by the work of Cobden and the League. 

Cobden made his maiden speech in the debate which 
| jaye this great official revolution. ‘‘ I was induced,”’ 

writes to his brother, ‘to speak last night at about 
nine o'clock, We thought the debate would have been 
brought toaclose. The Tories were doggedly resolved from 
the first not to enter upon any discussion of the main 


‘We now see that Cobden’s maiden h was much more 
chan a success in the ordinary sense of attracting the atten- 
jon of that most difficult of all audiences. It sounded a 


* To F. Cobden, August 24,1841. To F. Cobden, August 26, 1841. 
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new key, and startled men by an accent that was strange 


in the House of Commons. The thoughtful among them 
recognized the rare tone of reality, and the note of a man 
dealing with things and not words. He produced that 
singular and profound effect which is perceived in English 
deliberative assemblies, when a speaker leaves party re- 
criminations, abstract argument, and commonplaces of 
sentiment, in order to inform his hearers of telling facts in 
the condition of the nation. Cobden reminded the House 
that it was the condition of the nation, and not the interests 
of a class, or the abstract doctrines of the economist, that 
cried for a relief which it was in the power of the legislature 
to bestow, This was the point of the speech. In spite of 
the strong wish of everybody on the side of the majority, 
and of many on the side of the minority, to keep the Corn 
Law out of the debate, Cobden insisted that the Corn Law 
was in reality the only matter which at that moment was 
worth debating at all, The family of a nobleman, he 
showed the House, paid to the bread tax about one half- 
penny on every hundred pounds of income, while the effect 
of the tax on the family of the labouring man was not less 
than twenty per cent. A fact of this kind, as they said 
of Pericles’s speeches, left a sting in the minds of his hearers. 
The results of the injustice were seen in the misery of the 
‘population, 

His friends in the north were delighted by the vigour 
and alacrity of their champion. With the sanguine assur- 
ance of all people who have convinced themselves of the 
goodness of their cause, and are very earnest in wishing to 
carry it, they were certain that Cobden’s arguments must 
speedily convert Parliament and the Ministry, “It is 
pleasant,’’ Cobden wrote to his brother, ‘to learn that 
my maiden effort has pleased our good friends, I have 
some letters from Manchester with congratulations. It is 
very pleasant, but I must be careful not to be carried off 
my legs. Stanley scowls and Peel smiles at me, both 
meaning mischief. There is no other man on the other 
side that I have heard, who is at all formidable. I observe 
there are a great many busy men of our party who like to 
see their names in print, and who therefore take up small 
matters continually ; they are very little attended to by 
the House. With these men I shall not interfere, and they 
will all aid me in obtaining a fair hearing on my great 
question. We had a curious scene of jealousy and bicker- 
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ing to-day. Sharman Crawford brought on an amendment 
to the address without consulting anybody.* Roebuck, 
who is as wayward and impulsive as he is clever, walked 
out of the House with a tail of four or five, whilst hearty 
old Wallace of Greenock cried out, ‘ Who cares for you ? 
who cares?’ amidst the roars of the House. I can see that 
Roebuck will never do any good for our Free Trade party. 
He does not see the importance of our principle, and there- 
fore cannot feel a proper interest in it. He is a good deal 
in communication with Brougham, who, by the way, sent 
word by Sturge to-day that he wants to see me. I find 
myself beset by cliques, but my abstemious and ruminating 
turn will make me entirely safe from all such intrigues and 
influences.’’ + 

“From what I can hear,’’ he wrote a month later, “it 
appears that Peel has no plan in view of any kind, with 
respect to the corn question. The aristocracy and people 
are gaping at him, less opine, § what he is going to do, and 
his head will be at work with no higher ambition than to 
gull both parties. I am of opinion that there never was 
a better moment than at present for carrying the question 
out of doors. If there be determination enough in the 
minds of the people to make a vigorous demonstration 
during the recess, he will give way ; if not, he will stick to 
his sliding scale snd the aristocracy. There is a rumour 
very industriously spread in London that we are going to 
have a better trade. This is one in the chapter of accidents 
upon which Peel depends for an escape into smooth water.” 

Now, as throughout the whole of the struggle, Cobden 
kept up the closest relations with the local leaders of the 
‘movement in the north. One of the most baneful effects 
of the concentration and intensity of parliamentary life 
is that members cease to inspire themselves with the more 
wholesome air of the nation outside. From the beginning 
to the end of his career, Cobden cared very little about the 
een of the House, and hoped very little from its dis- 

imterestedness. He never greatly valued the judgment of 
parliamentary coteries. It was the mind of the country 


* When the House met to receive the Report on the Aeneas Ly nd 
‘Mr. ere proposed an amendment, to the effect that th 
the S was to be attributed to the non- Ba 
of the hohe in Parliament. The Radicals were not unani- 
rae ha the amendment was defeated by 283 against 39. 
F. Cobden, August 29, 1841. 
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that he always sought to know and to influence. And 
though he had proper confidence in the soundness of his 
own judgment, he was wholly free from the weakness of 
thinking that his judgment could stand alone. He was 
invariably eager to collect the opinions of his fellow-workers 
at Manchester, and not only to collect them, but to be 
guided by them. 

Cobden made two other speeches in the course of the 
autumn session, after the re-election of the Ministers (Sept. 
16—Oct. 7). Lord John Russell reproached the new Premier 
for asking for time to prepare his schemes for repairing the 
national finances. Peel justly asked him why, if they were 
so convinced of the urgency of the evils inflicted on the 
country by the Corn Laws, if they thought that commercial 
distress was to be attributed to them, and that these laws 
were at the root of the suffering of the working class— 
why they had allowed them to remain an open question, 
and why they remained in office, allowing Lord Melbourne 
to hold opposite opinions. Cobden rose to protest against 
treating the subject as a party question, and against mak- 
ing the House a mere debating club. He insisted on trying 
to keep the mind of the House fixed on the privation and 
distress in the manufacturing districts, and he urged the 
Minister not to postpone the question of the Corn Laws 
over the coming winter. 

I sat through the voting of money, vastly edified 
and scandalized at the way in which the poor devils of 
tax-payers are robbed. The sum of 100,000/. for arming 
and clothing militia in Canada, light-houses in Jamaica, 
negro education, bishops all over the world, &c., &c., in 
goodly proportions. . . . The people are, I am afraid, fit 
for nothing better. I did not offer an objection, for it 
would have been ridiculous to do so. It did, however, cost 
me some efforts to hold my tongue. I am glad that you 
did not think my second speech too strong. I was not 
quite satisfied with it myself. It was, however, badly 
reported. I was rather better pleased with my third on 
Friday, when I found there was an effort made at first to 
annoy me, on the part of some young obscures, one of 
whom followed me with an evidently ‘conned reply,’ in 
which he had quotations from my speech at Manchester, 
about the Oxford education, the Ilissus, Scamander, &c. 
His speech was: not reported. It was a mere prize essay 
oration, which, thanks to the practical turn that has been 
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given to subjects of debate, finds no relish in the House’ 
now-a-days. It is quite clear that I am looked upon as a 
Gothic invader, and the classicals will criticize me unmerci- 
fully. But I have vitality enough to rise above the little 
trips which my heels may get at first. Ultimately these 
attacks will only give me a surer foothold, The part of 
my last speech that struck home the most was at the close. 
I had observed an evident disposition on the Tory side to 
set up as Cy aepnee ace Old Sir Robert Inglis sat with 
his hands folded ready to sigh, and if needful, to weep over 
a case of church destitution ; he delivered a flaming pane- 
gyric upon Lord Ashley the other night, styling him the 
friend of the unprotected, after he had been canting about 
the sufferings of lunatics. Added to this, Peel has been 
rer the utmost anxiety for paupers, and Sir Eardley 

ilmot is running after Sturge. When I told them at the 
close of my speech that I had been quietly observing all 
this, but it would not all do unless they showed their con- 
sistency by untaxing the poor man’s loaf, there was a 
stillness and attention on the other side very much like 
the conduct of men looking aghast at the first conscious- 
ness of being found out. My style of speaking pleases the 
gallery people, and has attracted the notice of the Radicals 
out of doors. But the Tories, especially the young fry, 
regard me in no other way than as a petard would be 
viewed by people in a powder magazine, a thing to be 
trampled on, kicked about, or put out in any way they 
can.”’ * 


When Cobden rose on this last occasion there were cries 
of impatience from the ministerial side of the House, but 
this did not prevent him from persevering with an argu- 
mentative remonstrance against the incredulity or apathy 
with which the Government treated the distress of the 
manufacturing towns. The point which he pressed most 
keenly was the interchange of food and manufactures be- 
tween England and the United States that would instantly 
follow repeal. He quoted from a petition to the Congress 
of the United States. The petitioner argued that if the 
English landowners would only be satisfied with a moderate 
duty in lieu of the existing sliding scale, there would then 
be a constant market for wheat in England, and the whole 
of the return would be required in British manufactured 
goods; the consequence of which would be that every 


* To F. Cobden, Sept. 27, 1841. 
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spindle, wheel, and hammer in the manufacturing district 
in this country would be set free. 

‘Suppose now,’’ Cobden went on, “that it were but 
the Thames instead of the Atlantic which separated the 
two countries—suppose that the people on one side were 
mechanics and artisans, capable by their industry of pro- 
ducing a vast supply of manufactures ; and that the people 
on the other side were agriculturists, producing infinitely 
more than they could themselves consume of corn, pork, 
and beef—fancy these two separate peoples anxious and 
willing to exchange with each other the produce of their 
common industries, and fancy a demon rising from the 
middle of the river—for I cannot imagine anything human 
in such a position and performing such an office—fancy a 
demon rising from the river, and holding in his hand an 
Act of Parliament, and saying, ‘ You shall not supply each 
other’s wants;’ and then in addition to that, let it be 
supposed that this demon said to his victim with an affected 
smile, ‘This is for your benefit; I do it entirely for your 
protection!’ Where was the difference between the Thames 
and the Atlantic ? ”’ 

It was after a vigorous and persistent description of the 
privations of the people in the North, that he turned sharply 
round upon the men whom he denounced for drawing the 
attention of Parliament away from the real issues to vague 
questions of philanthropy. ‘‘ When I go down to the 
manufacturing districts,” he said, ‘““I know that I shall 
be returning to a gloomy scene. I know that starvation 
is stalking through the land, and that men are perishing 
for want of the merest necessaries of life. When I witness 
this, and recollect that there is a law which especially pro- 
vides for keeping our population in absolute want, I cannot 
help attributing murder to the Legislature of this country : 
and wherever I stand, whether here or out-of-doors, I will 
denounce that system of legislative murder.’’ He then 
turned to one member who was a great friend of negro 
slaves, and to another who was a great friend of Church 
Establishment, and who had lately complimented Lord 
Ashley as the great friend of humanity generally, and of 
factory children in particular. ‘‘ When I see a disposition 
among you,’’ he said, ‘to trade in humanity, I will not 
question your motives, but this I will tell you, that if you 
would give force and grace to your professions of humanity, 
it must not be confined to the negro at the antipodes, nor 
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to the building of churches, nor to the extension of Church 
establishments, nor to occasional visits to factories to talk 
sentiment over factory children—you must untax the 
people’s bread.”’ 

Cobden’s intervention in debate was more than a parlia- 
mentary incident. It was the symbol of a new spirit of 
self-assertion in a great social order. The Reform Bill had 
admitted manufacturing towns to a share of representa- 
tion, Cobden lost no time in vindicating the reality of this 
representation, The conflict of the next five years was not 
merely a battle about a customs duty; it was a struggle 
for political influence and social equality between the 
landed aristocracy and the great industrialists. Of this, 
an incident in the debates of the following session will 
furnish us with a sufficiently graphic illustration, It is 
only by reading the corr ndence of that time, and 
listening to the men who still survive, without having left 
its passions behind them, that we realise the angry astonish- 
ment with which the old society of England beheld the first 
serious attempts of a new class to assert its claim to take 
a foremost place, Many years after the fight began, when 
Mr. Bright was unseated at Manchester, we shall find that 
Cobden laid most stress on the ingratitude of the manu- 
facturers of the northern capital in forgetting that Mr. 
Bright had been the “ valiant defender of their order,”’ 


CHAPTER VIII. 
COBDEN AS AN AGITATOR. 


ip the autumn of 1841 there happened what proved to 
; be a signal event in the annals of the League, and in 
Cobden's personal history. He and Mr. Bright made that 
solemn compact which gave so strong an impulse to the 
movement, and was the beginning of an affectionate and 
noble friendship that lasted without a cloud or a jar until 
Cobden’s death. 
Mr. Bright, who was seven years 9 on ta than Cobden, 
had made his acquaintance some time before the question 
of the Corn Laws had come up. He had gone over in the 
year 1836 or 1837 to Manchester, to call upon Cobden, “ to 
ask him if he would be kind h to come to Rochdale, 
and to speak at an Badr goons oh which was about to 
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be held in the schoolroom of the Baptist chapel in West 
Street of that town. I found him in his office in Mosley 
Street. I introduced myself to him. I told him what I 
wanted. His countenance lit up with pleasure to find that 
there were others that were working in this question, and 
he without hesitation agreed to come. -He came, and he 
spoke; and though he was then so young as a speaker, 
yet the qualities of his speech were such as remained with 
him so long as he was able to speak at all—clearness, logic, 
a conversational eloquence, a persuasiveness. which, when 
conjoined with the absolute truth which there was in his 
eye and in his countenance—a persuasiveness which it was 
almost impossible to resist.’’ 

Then came the gradual formation of the League, Cobden’s 
election to Parliament, and the close of his first session. 
“It was In September, in the year 1841,” said Mr. Bright. 
“ The sufferings throughout the country were fearful; and 
you who live now, but were not of age to observe what was 
passing in the country, then, can have no idea of the state 
of your country in that year..... At that time I was at 
Leamington, and I was, on the day when Mr. Cobden called 
upon me—for he happened to be there at the time on a 
visit to some relatives—I was in the depths of grief, I 
might almost say of despair; for the light and sunshine 
of my house had been extinguished. All that was left on 
earth of my young wife, except the memory of a sainted 
life and of a too brief happiness, was lying still and cold 
in the chamber above us. Mr. Cobden called upon me as 
his friend, and addressed me, as you might suppose, with 
words of condolence.* After a time he looked up and said, 
‘There are thousands of houses in England at this moment 
where wives, mothers, and children are dying of hunger. 
Now,’ he said, ‘when the first paroxysm of your grief is 
past, I would advise you to come with me, and we will 
never rest till the Corn Law is repealed.’ I accepted his 
invitation. I knew that the description he had given of 
the homes of thousands was not an exaggerated description. 
I felt in my conscience that there was a work which some- 
body must do, and therefore I accepted his invitation, and 
from that time we never ceased to labour hard on behalf 
of the resolution which we had made.’’ te 

“For seven years,’ Mr. Bright says, ‘‘ the discussion on 

* Mr. Bright lost his wife on the roth of September, and Cobden’s 
visit to him was on the 13th. hi _ 2 
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that one question—whether it was good for a man to have 
half a loaf or a whole loaf—for seven years the discussion 
_ was maintained, I will not say with doubtful result, for the 
result was never doubtful, and never could be in such a 
cause; but for five years or more [1841-6] we devoted 
_ ourselves without stint; every working hour almost was 
given up to the discussion and to the movement in con- 
- nexion with this question.” * 
__ This is an appropriate place for considering some of the 
qualifications that Cobden brought to the mission which 
_ he and his ally thus imposed upon themselves. In speak- 
_ ing of him I may seem to ignore fellow-workers whose share 
in the agitation was hardly less important than his own; 
without whose zeal, disinterestedness, and intelligence, the 
work of himself and Mr. Bright would have been of little 
effect, and could never have been undertaken. No history 
of the League could be perfect which did not commemorate 
the names and labours of many other able men, who devoted 
themselves with hardly inferior energy to the exhausting 
work of organization and Petes canes But these pages 
have no pretensions to tell the whole story ; they only are 
concerned with so much of it as relates to one of its heroes. 
“We were not even the first,’’ said Mr. Bright, “‘ though 
afterwards, perhaps, we became the foremost before the 
public. But there were others before us.’ The public 
imagination was struck by the figures of the pair who had 
iven themselves up to a great public cause. The alliance 
tween them far more than doubled the power that either 
could have exerted without the other. The picture of two 
plain men leaving their homes and their business, and 
going over the length and breadth of the land to convert 
the nation, had about it something apostolic: it presented 
something so far removed from the stereotyped ways of 
political activity, that this circumstance alone, apart from 
the object for which they were pleading, touched and 
affected people, and gave a certain dramatic interest to the 
long pilgrimages of the two men who had only become 
orators ome they had something to say, which they 
were intent on bringing their hearers to believe, and which 
happened to be true, wise, and just. 


* This and the Bright, assages are from the very beautiful address 
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Mr. when he unveiled the statue of his friend at 
Bradford, July 25, 1877. The address is to be found in Mr. Thorold 
$s ot Public Addresses of John Bright, pp. 354—366. 
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The agitator has not been a very common personage in 
English history. The greatest that has ever been seen 
was O’Connell, and I do not know of any other, until the 
time of the League, who may be placed even as second to 
him, In the previous century Wilkes had made a great 
figure, and Wilkes was a man of real power and energy. 
But he was rather the symbol of a strong popular senti- 
ment, than its inspirer; and he may be more truly said to 
have been borne on the crest of the movement, than to 
have given to it force or volume. 

Cobden seemed to have few of the endowments of an 
agitator, as that character is ordinarily thought of. He 
had no striking physical gifts of the histrionic kind. He 
had one physical quality which must be ranked first among 
the secondary endowments of great workers. Later in life 
he said, ‘Ii I had not had the faculty of sleeping like a 
dead fish, in five minutes after the most exciting mental 
effort, and with the certainty of having oblivion for six 
consecutive hours, I should not have been alive now.” In 
his early days, he was slight in frame and build. He after- 
wards grew nearer to portliness. He hada large and power- 
ful head, and the indescribable charm of a candid eye. His 
features were not of a commanding type; but they were 
illuminated and made attractive by the brightness of intelli- 
gence, of sympathy, and of earnestness. About the mouth 
there was a curiously winning mobility and play. His 
voice was clear, varied in its tones, sweet, and penetrating ; 
but it had scarcely the compass, or the depth, or the many 
resources that have usually been found in orators who have 
drawn great multitudes of men to listen to them. Of 
nervous fire, indeed, he had abundance, though it was not 
the fire which flames up in the radiant colours of a strong 
imagination. It was rather the glow of a thoroughly con- 
vinced reason, of intellectual ingenuity, of argumentative 
keenness. It came from transparent honesty, thoroughly 
clear ideas, and a very definite purpose, These were exactly 
the qualities that Cobden’s share in the work demanded. 
Any rofessor could have supplied a demonstration of the 
economic fallacy of monopoly. Fox, the Unitarian minister, 
was better able to stir men’s spirits by pictures, which were 
none the less true for being very florid, of the social miseries 
‘that came of monopoly. In Cobden the fervour and the 
logic were mixed, and his fervour was seen to have its 
source in the strength of his logical confidence. 
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It has often been pointed out how the two great spokes- . 
men of the League were the complements of one another ; 
how their gifts differed, so that one exactly covered the 
ground which the other was predisposed to leave com- 
paratively untouched. The differences between them, it is 
true, were not so many as the points of resemblance. If 
in Mr. Bright there was a deeper austerity, in both there 
was the same homeliness of allusion, and the same graphic 


_ plainness. Both avoided the stilted abstractions of rhetoric, 


and neither was ever afraid of the vulgarity of details. In 
Cobden as in Bright, we feel that there was nothing personal 
or small, and that what they cared for so vehemently were 
great causes. There was a resolute standing aloof from the 
small things of party, which would be almost arrogant, if 
the whole texture of what they had to say were less thor- 
oughly penetrated with political morality and with humanity. 
Then there came the points of difference. Mr. Bright had 


_ all the resources of passion alive within his breast. He was 


carried along by vehement political anger, and, deeper than 
that, there glowed a wrath as stern as that of an ancient 
Se come To cling to a mischievous error seemed to him 
© savour of moral depravity and corruption of heart. 
What he saw was the selfishness of the aristocracy and the 


_ landlords, and he was too deeply moved by hatred of this, 
_ to care to deal very patiently with the bad reasoning which 


j 


head, when he took o 


their own self-interest inclined his adversaries to mistake 


for good. His invective was not the expression of mere 


irritation, but a profound and menacing passion. Hence he 
dominated his audiences from a height, while his companion 
rather drew them along after him as friends and equals. 
Cobden was by no means incapable of passion, of violent 
feeling, or of vehement expression. His fighting qualities 
were in their own way as formidable as Mr. Bright’s; and 
he had a way of reek pd his jaw and throwing back his 

the gloves for an encounter in good 
earnest, which was not less alarming to his opponents than 
the more sombre style of his colleague. Still, it was not 
passion to which we must look for the secret of his oratorical 


success. I have asked many scores of those who knew 


7 


him, Conservatives as well as Liberals, what this secret was, 
and in no single case did my interlocutor fail to begin, and 
in nearly every case he ended as he had begun, with the 
word persuasiveness. Cobden made his way to men’s hearts 
by the union which they saw in him of simplicity, earnest- 
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ness, and conviction, with a singular facility of exposition. 
This facility consisted in a remarkable power of apt and 
homely illustration, and a curious ingenuity in framing the 
argument that happened to be wanted. Besides his skill 
in thus hitting on the right argument, Cobden had the 
oratorical art of presenting it in the way that made its 
admission to the understanding of a listener easy and un- 
denied. He always seemed to have made exactly the right 
degree of allowance for the difficulty with which men follow 
a Speech, as compared with the ease of following the same 
argument on a printed page which they may con and ponder 
until their apprehension is complete. Then men were 
attracted by his mental alacrity, by the instant readiness 
with which he turned round to grapple with a new objec- 
tion. Prompt and confident, he was never at a loss, and 
he never hesitated. This is what Mr. Disraeli meant when 
he spoke of Cobden’s “‘sauciness.’’ It had an excellent 
effect, because everybody knew that it sprang, not from 
levity or presumption, but from a free mastery of his subject. 

If in one sense the Corn Laws did not seem a promising 
theme for a popular agitation, they were excellently fitted 
to bring out Cobden’s peculiar strength, for they dealt 
with firm matter and demonstrable inferences, and this 
was the region where Cobden’s powers naturally exercised 
themselves. In such an appeal to sentiment and popular 
passion as the contemporary agitation of O’Connell for 
Repeal, he could have played no leading part.* Where 
knowledge and logic were the proper instruments, Cobden 
was a master. 

Enormous masses of material for the case poured every 
week into the offices of the League. All the day long 
Cobden was talking with men who had something to tell 
him. Correspondents from every quarter of the land plied 
him with information. Yet he was never overwhelmed by 
the volume of the stream. He was incessantly on the alert 
for a useful fact, a telling illustration, a new fallacy to 
expose. So dexterously did he move through the ever- 
growing piles of matter, that it seemed to his companions 
as if nothing apposite ever escaped him, and nothing irrele- 
vant ever detained him. 

A political or religious agitator must not be afraid of 
incessant repetition. Repetition is his most effective in- 
strument, The fastidiousness which is proper to literature, 

* See Mr. McCarthy’s History of our Own Times, i. 340, 348. 
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and which makes a man dread to say the same thing twice, 
is in the field of propagandism mere impotency. This is 
one reason why even the greatest agitators in causes which 
have shaken the world, are often among the least interesting 
men in history. Cobden had moral and social gifts which 
invest him with a peculiar attraction, and will long make 
his memory interesting as that of a versatile nature; but 
he was never afraid of the agitator’s art of repeating his 
formula, his principles, his illustrations, his phrases, with 
untiring reiteration. 

Though he abounded in matter Cobden can hardly be 
described as copious. He is neat and pointed, nor is his 
argument ever left unclenched; but he permits himself 
no large excursions... What he was thinking of was the 
matter immediately in hand, the audience before his eyes, 
the point that would tell best then and there, and would 
be most likely to remain in men’s recollections. For such 

urposes copiousness is ill-fitted; that is for the stately 
eisure of the pulpit. Cobden’s task was to leave in his 
hearer’s mind a compact answer to each current fallacy, 
and to scotch or kill as many protectionist sophisms as 
possible within the given time. What is remarkable, is 
that while he kept close to the matter and substance of 
his case, and resorted comparatively little to sarcasm, 
humour, invective, pathos or the other elements that are 
catalogued in manuals of rhetoric, yet no speaker was ever 
further removed from prosiness, or came into more. real 
and sympathetic contact with his audience. His speaking 
was thoroughly businesslike, and yet it was never dull. It 
was not, according to the old definition of oratory, reason 
fused in passion, but reason fused by the warmth of personal 
geniality. No one has ever reached Cobden’s pitch of 
success as a platform speaker, with a style that seldom 
went beyond the vigorous and animated conversation of a 
bright and companionable spirit. 

htie all, it is not tropes and perorations that make the 

ular speaker; it is the whole impression of his person- 
ality.’ We who only read them, can discern certain admirable 
qualities in Cobden’s hes ; aptness in choosing topics, 
lucidity in presenting them, buoyant confidence in pressin 
them e. But those who listened to them felt mu 
more than all this. They were delighted by mingled 
vivacity and ease, by directness, by spontaneousness and 
reality, by the charm, so effective and so uncommon be- 
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tween a speaker and his audience, of personal friendliness 
and undisguised cordiality. Let me give an illustration of 
this. Cobden once had an interview with Rowland Hill, 
some time in 1838, and gave evidence in favour of the 
proposed reform in the postage. Rowland Hill, in writing 
to him afterwards, excuses himself for troubling Cobden 
with his private affairs: ‘‘ Your conversation, evidence, 
and letters, have created a feeling in my mind so like that 
which one entertains towards an old friend, that I am apt 
to forget that I have met you but once.” It was just the 
same with bodies of men as it was with individuals. No 
public speaker was ever so rapid and so successful in estab- 
lishing genial relations of respect without formality, and 
intimacy without familiarity. One great source of this, in 
Mr. Bright’s words, was ‘‘ the absolute truth that shone in 
his eye and in his countenance.” 

I have spoken of Cobden’s patience in acquiring and 
shaping matter. This was surpassed by his inexhaustible 
patience in dealing with the mental infirmities of those 
whom it was his business to persuade. He was wholly free 
from the unmeasured anger against human stupidity which 
is itself one of the most provoking forms of that stupidity. 
Cobden was not without the faculty of intellectual con- 
tempt, and he had the gift of irony ; but in the contempt 
was no presumption, and it was irony without truculence. 
There came a time when he found that he could do nothing 
with men; when he could hardly even hope to find an 
audience that would suffer him to speak. But during the 
work of the League, at any rate, he had none of that bias 
against his own countrymen to which the reformer in every 
nation is so liable, because upon the reformer their defects 
press very closely and obstructively, while he has no reason 
to observe the same or worse defects in other nations. 

It has often been said that Cobden was a good English- 
man, and he was so, in spite of finer qualities which our 
neighbours are not willing to allow to us. London society, 
and smart journalists who mistook a little book-knowledge 
for culture, were in the habit of disparaging Cobden as a 
common manufacturer, without an idea in his head beyond 
buying in the cheapest market and selling in the dearest. 
This was not the way in which he struck the most fastidious, 
critical, and refing¢d man of letters in Europe, accustomed 
to mix with the most important personages of literature 
and affairs then alive. Prosper Mérimée saw a great deal 
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of Cobden in 1860, when they both spent part of the winter 
at Cannes. ‘‘Cobden,’’ he wrote to his intimate corre- 
spondent, “is a man of an extremely interesting mind; 
quite the opposite of an Englishman in this respect, that 
you never hear him talk commonplaces, and that he has 
few prejudices.’’ It was just because he was not a man of 
epoca that he had none against his own countrymen. 

e€ saw how when he was travelling in America, he found 
his British blood up, as he said, and he dealt faithfully 
with the disparagers of the mother country.* Returning 
from France on one occasion, Cobden says in his journal, 
that they all remarked on the handsome women who were 
seen on the English platforms, and all agreed that they 
were handsomer than those whom they had left on the 
other side. ‘‘ The race of men and women in the British 
Islands,’’ Cobden goes on to himself, ‘‘ is the finest in the 
world in a physical sense; and although they have many 
moral defects and some repulsive qualities, yet on the whole 
I think the English are the most outspoken, truthful men 
in the world, and this virtue lies at the bottom of their 
political and commercial greatness.”’ 

This conviction inspired him with a peculiar respect for 
his great popular audiences, and they pager te felt 
the presence of it, making a claim to their good-will and 
their attention. Cobden differed from his countrymen, as 
to what it is that will make England great, but he was as 
anxious that England should be great, and as proud of 
English virtues and energies, as the noisiest patriot in a 
London music hall. 

Cobden always said that it was an advantage to him as 
an agitator that he was a member of the Church of England. 
He used to tell of men who came up to him and declared 
that their confidence in him dated from the moment when 
_ they learnt that he was a churchman. It was, perhaps, a 
greater advantage to him than he knew. However little 
we may admire a State establishment of religion, it is 
certain that where such an establishment happens to exist, 
those who have been brought up in it, and have tranquilly 
conformed to its usages, escape one source of a certain 
mental asperity and the spirit of division. This is no credit 
to them or to the institution ; any more than the asperity 
is a discredit to those who do not conform to the institution. 
Nay, one strong reason why some disapprove of systems of 

* Above, p. 3t. 
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ecclesiastical privilege, is exactly that in modern societies 
it necessarily engenders this spirit of division. But in itself 
the spirit of division is no element of strength, but rather 
of weakness, for one whose task is to touch doubtful or 
unwilling hearers. 

Temperament, however, had a larger share than institu- 
tions in Cobden’s faculty of moral sympathy. There is 
scanty evidence of anything like an intense spirituality in 
his nature; he was neither oppressed nor elevated by the 
mysteries, the aspirations, the remorse, the hope, that con- 
stitute religion. So far as we can have means of knowing, 
he was not of those who live much in the Unseen. But 
for moral goodness, in whatever association he came upon 
it, he had a reverence that came from his heart of hearts. 
While leaning strongly towards those scientific theories of 
motive and conduct, of which, as has been already said, 
George Combe was in those days the most active propa- 
gandist, he felt no contempt, provided only their practical 
endeavour was towards good, for those who clung narrowly 
to older explanations of the heart of man. Inaletter written 
to Combe himself, when the struggle against the Corn Laws 
was over, Cobden allows himself to talk freely on his own 
attitude in these high matters :— 

. .. “With reference,” he says, “to your remarks as 
to the evangelical dissenters and religionists generally, and 
their views of your philosophy of morals—I will contess. to 
you that J am not inclined to quarrel with that class of 
my countrymen. I see the full force of what you urge, 
but am inclined to hope more from them in time than any 
other party in the State. Gradually and imperceptibly to 
themselves they are catching the spirit of the age, so far 
as to recognize the moral laws as a part of our natural 
organization. They do not accept your views to the super- 
seding of their own, but, like geology, your science is forcing 
its way alongside of preconceived ideas, and they will for 
a time go together without perceptibly clashing. 

“IT do not quarrel with the religionists, for I find them 
generally enforcing or at all events recognizing and pro- 
fessing to act upon (they do not, I admit, sufficiently preach 
it) the morality of the New Testament, and you can do no 
more. The only difference is that John Calvin and George 
Combe act upon different theories, and rely upon different 
motives, and start from very different premises, but they 
recognize the self-same ends secularly speaking, and I can- 
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not quarrel with either . . . I am by nature a religionist. ~ 
I was much struck with your remark when you mapped 
my head eleven yéars ago,—‘ Why, if you had been born 
in the middle ages, you would have made a good monk, 
you have so much veneration!’ That was a triumph for 
phrenology, for you could have formed no such notion 
trom anything you had seen or heard of me. I have a 
strong religious feeling,—a sympathy for men who act 
under that impulse; I reverence it as the great leverage 
which has moved mankind to powerful action. I acknow- 
ledge that it has been perverted to infinite mischief. I 
confess it has been the means of degrading men to brutish 
purposes . . . but it has also done glorious deeds for liberty 
and human exaltation, and it is destined to do still better 
things. It is fortunate for me that whilst possessing a 
ety logical faculty, which keeps me in the path of rational- 
ism, I have the religious sympathy which enables me to 
co-operate with men of exclusively religious sentiment. 
I mean it is fortunate for my powers of usefulness in this 
my day and generation. To this circumstance I am greatly 
indebted for the success of the great Free-Trade struggle, 
which has been more indebted to the organ of veneration 
for its success, than is generally known. 

“T am not without hopes that the same fortunate cir- 
cumstance in organization may enable me to co-operate 
efficiently with the most active and best spirits of our day, 
in the work of moral and intellectual EDUCATION. I could 
insist upon the necessity of secular teaching and training 
without wounding the religious prejudices of any man, 
excepting the grovelling bigots whether of the High Church 
party or the opposite extreme, against whom I could make 
war in the same spirit which has in the case of the Corn 
monopolists enabled me to deprive them of the pretence 
for personal resentment, even in the hour of their defeat 
and humiliation. 

‘I have said that I have a strong feeling of sympath 
for the religious sentiment. But I sympathize with a 
moral men who are not passive moralists: with them it is 
difficult to sympathize, but I venerate and trust them. 
Especially do I sympathize with those who labour and make 
sacrifices for the diffusion of sound moral principles. I 
will own, however, that it is unpleasant to my feeli to 
associate -with those who, whilst they indulge in coarse 
sceptical allusions to our faith, do not in their private life 
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manifest that they impose a better restraint upon them- 
selves than is to be found in the New Testament. My active 
public life has sometimes thrown me into such company, 
and with these esprits forts, as the French call them, I have 
no sympathy. My maxim is in such predicaments to avoid 
theological discussions (here again is my veneration over- 
riding causality), and to avow that I am resolved to follow 
Bonaparte’s advice—to adhere to the religion of my mother, 
who was an energetically pious woman.’’ * 

No whisper was ever seriously raised against Cobden’s 
transparent honesty. What is worth remarking is that 
his sincerity was not of that cheap and reckless kind, by 
virtue of which men sometimes in one wild outburst of 
plain speech cut themselves off from chances of public 
usefulness for the remainder of their lives. He laid down 
certain social ends, which he thought desirable, and which 
he believed that he could promote, And when one of these 
was fixed in his mind, and set definitely before him, he 
became the most circumspect of creatures. Being a man 
of action, and not a speculative teacher, he took care not 
to devote his energies to causes in which he did not see a 
good chance of making some effective mark, either on 
legislation or on important sections of public opinion. “I 
am, cautious to a fault,” he once wrote, ‘“ and nothing will 
be done by me that has not the wisdom of the serpent, as 
much as the harmlessness of the dove in it.’’ Tf 

This was only another way of saying that strong enthusi- 
asm in him was no hindrance to strong sense. Instead of 
increasing the elements of friction—the besetting weakness 
of reformers and dissidents of all kinds—he took infinite 
trouble to reduce these elements to the lowest possible 
point. Hence he was careful not to take up too many 
subjects at once, because the antagonism generated by 
each would have been made worse by the antagonism 
belonging to every other, and he would have called up a 
whole host of enemies together, instead of leaving himself 
free to deal with one at a time, A correspondent once 
wrote to him on this point. 

“You have opened a very important question,’’ Cobden 
replied, ‘‘in respect to the duty of a public man to advocate 
all the changes to which he may be favourable. I have 
often reflected upon this. Bacon says, if you have a hand- 
ful of truths, open but one finger at a time. He is not the 

* To George Combe, Aug. 1, 1846, } To S. Lucas, Jan. 27, 1862. 
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safest moral guide, I admit, but I am not sure that he is 
not to some extent right in this view. If we are to declare 
our convictions upon all subjects, and if abstract reason is 
_ to be our guide, without reference to time and circumstance, 
why should not I, for instance, avow myself a republican ? 
A republic is undeniably the most rational form of govern- 
ment for freemen. But I doubt whether I should enhance 
my power of usefulness by advocating that form of govern- 
ment for England. But whilst I do not think I should act 
wisely by putting forth all I think, in a practical way, I 
so far admit the principle that I would not advocate the 
opposite of what I am convinced is the truth abstractedly. 
And this brings me to my old ground of trying to do one 
thing at a time. By this I mean merely that I have an 
aptitude for certain questions. Other people have a talent 
for others, and I think a division of labour is necessary for 
success in political, as in industrial life.’’ * 

This wise economy brought its reward. Cobden did not 
carry the world with him in his own lifetime, but what he 
did by his method was to bring certain principles of human 
progress into line with the actual politics of the day. He did 
not create a majority, but he achieved the first difficult step 
of creating a strong minority, and this not merely of sympa- 
thizers in the closet, but of active followers in the nation. 

It was what he called his wisdom of the serpent that gave 
Cobden his power in the other arts of a successful agitator, 
which are less conspicuous but hardly less indispensable, 
than commanding or persuasive oratory. He applied the 
same qualities in the actual business of the League which 
he brought to bear in his ches. He was indefatigable 
in his oman fertile in ingenious devices for bringing 
the objects of the League before the country, constantly on 
the alert for surprising a hostile post, never losing a chance 
of turning a foe or a neutral into a friend, and never allow- 
ing his interest about the end for which he was working, 
to confuse his vigilant concentration upon the means. The 
danger of great confederacies like the League is that they 
become mechanical. Machinery must of necessity play a 

. Circulars, conferences, subscriptions, adver- 
tisements, deputations, eternal movi and secondings— 
all these things are apt to bury the vital part of a move- 
ment under a d and depressing fussiness, that makes 
one sometimes er whether the best means of saving 

* To the Rev. Thomas Spencer, April 23, 18:9. 
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an institution might not be to establish a society for over- 
throwing it. A society of this kind seems often a short 
way for choking the most earnest spirits with dusty catch- 
words, that are incessantly being ground out by the tread- 
mill of agitation. It was Cobden’s fresh and sanguine 
temper that bore him triumphantly through this peril, 
though none of the energetic men with whom he worked 
was more busily intent on every detail of their organization. 
He had none of that fastidiousness which is repelled by the 
vulgarities of a proselytizing machine. He was like a general 
with a true genius for war. The strategy was a delight to 
him ; in tactics he was one of the most adroit of men; he 
looked to everything ; he showed the boldness, the vigi- 
lance, the tenacity, the resource, of a great commander. 
Above all, he had the commander’s gift of encouraging and 
stimulating others. He had enthusiasm, patience, and 
good humour, which is the most valuable of all qualities in 
a campaign. There was as little bitterness in his nature as 
in any human being that ever lived: so little that he was 
able to say, at the end of seven years of as energetic an 
agitation as could be carried on, short of physical force, 
that he believed he had not made a single enemy, nor 
wounded a single man’s personal feelings. 

Critics usually singled out Cobden’s logical faculty as 
his strongest trait, and it was so; but he was naturally 
inclined to think of the conclusions of his logic in poetized 
forms. He always delighted, in spite of the wretched simile 
with which they close, in the lines in which Cowper antici- 
pated the high economic doctrine :— 


Again—the band of commerce was design’d, - 
To associate all the branches of mankind, 
And if a boundless plenty be the robe, 

Trade is the golden Girdle of the globe. 

Wise to promote whatever end he means, 
God opens fruitful Nature’s various scenes, 
Each climate needs what other climes produce, 
And offers something to the general use ; 

No land but listens to the common call, 

And in return receives supply from all. 

This genial intercourse and mutual aid 
Cheers what were else an universal shade, 
Calls nature from her ivy-mantled den, 

And softens human rock-work into men. 


From Cowper, too, he was never weary of quoting the 
lines about liberty :— 
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\ *Tis liberty alone that gives the flower 
Of fleeting life its lustre and perfume, 
And we are weeds without it. All constraint 
. api what wisdom lays on evil men 
Is evil. 


It was this association of solid doctrine with genial 
enthusiasm and high ideals, that distinguished Cobden from 
too many preachers of what our humourist has called the 
- gospel according to McCrowdy. It was this kindly imagina- 
tiveness in him which caught men’s hearts. His ideals were 
constantly sneered at as low, material, common, unworthy, 
especially by the class whose lives are one long course of 
indolence and dilettanteism. 

There is one more point on which it is worth while to 
Say a word in connexion with Cobden’s character as an 
agitator. The great danger of the career is that it may 
in time lessen a man’s moral self-possession. Effect be- 
comes the decisive consideration instead of truth; a good 
meeting grows into a final object in life; the end of exist- 
ence is a paradise of loud and prolonged cheering; and 
character is gradually destroyed by the parasites of self- 
consciousness and vanity. On one occasion in 1845, as 
we shall see, Cobden was betrayed, excusably enough, into 
some strong language about Sir Robert Peel. Miss Marti- 
neau, George Combe, and others rebuked him rather sharply. 
' He took the rebuke with perfect temper and humility, and 
in seeking to excuse himself, he described his feelings about 
public life in words of which it is impossible to doubt the 
exact truth. ‘“‘ You must not judge me,’ he said, “ by 
what I say at these tumultuous public meetings. I con- 
stantly regret the necessity of violating good taste and kind 
feeling in my public harangues. I say advisedly necessity, 
for I defy anybody to keep the ear of the public for seven 
years upon one question, without studying to amuse as 
well as instruct. People do not attend public meetings to 
be taught, put to be excited, flattered, and pleased. If 
they are simply lectured, they may sit out the lesson for 
once, but they will not come again ; and as I have required 
them again and again, I have n sh to amuse them, 
not by standing on my head or eati e, but by kindred 
feats of jugglery, such as appeals to their self-esteem, their 
combativeness, or their humour. You know how easily in 
touching these feelings, one degenerates into flattery, vin- 
dictiveness, and grossness. I really sometimes wonder how 
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I have escaped so well as I have done. By nature I] am 
not a mob orator. It is an effort for me to speak in public. 
The applause of a meeting has no charm for me. When I 
address an audience, it is from a sense-of duty and utility, 
from precisely the motive which impels me to write an 
article in the League newspaper, and with as little thought 
of personal éclat. Do not, therefore, be alarmed with the 
idea that my head will be turned with applause. It would 
be a relief to me if I knew there was no necessity for my 
ever appearing again at a public meeting.”’ * 


CHAPTER. LX. 
THE NEW CORN LAW. 


ji the interval between the prorogation and the great 

session of 1842 it was commonly understood that the 
Government would certainly do something with the Corn 
Law. Expectation was not sanguine among the men in 
the north. Some of the more impatient were so irritated 
by the delay, that they even wished to agitate for the 
overthrow of the government which had just been ap- 
pointed, and which commanded an overwhelming majority. 
Cobden was wiser. To one of the shrewdest of his allies 
he wrote some useful truth :— 

“1 do not like your idea,’’ he said, “‘ of getting the deputies 
to pass a vote for dismissing the Ministry. That would be 
taken as a partisan movement—which it really would be— 
and we should lose moral influence by it. Let us not forget 
that we were very tolerant of the Whig Ministers, even after 
Melbourne had laughed in our faces and called us madmen. 
The present Government will do something. It is the 
House of Commons, and not the Ministers, that we ought 
to attack. I do not see how with decency we can worry 
the Queen to change her Ministers, whilst the people’s re- 
presentatives have made her take to Peel against her con- 
sent. And amongst the representatives who have done this 
are those from Liverpool, Warrington, Wigan, Leeds, Black- 
burn, Lancaster, etcetera. Really when we think of these 
places, it ought to make us modest. 

“T have been thinking a good deal of the plan of district 
meetings alluded to in a former letter to Mr. Rawson, and 

* To George Combe, Dec. 29, 1845, - 
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am more and more favourable to it. I am convinced that 
Spontaneous efforts through the country would tell more 


erfully upon the aristocracy, than another great meet- 
ing in Manchester. The question has been too much 
confined to Manchester. The cotton lords are not more 


a. than the landlords.’’ * 


though he deprecated the agitation of impatience, 


_ Cobden was as eager and as active as anybody else in the 


agitation of persuasion. He spoke at a great conference, 
held at Derby, of the merchants of Derbyshire, Nottingham- 
Shire, and Leicestershire, where he made a vigorous on- 
oe upon what he called the Land-tax fraud. From 
the Trent he found his way to the Clyde, while Mr. Bright 
went to Dublin, as well as to every place nearer home 
where he could get men to listen to him. In all the centres 
of industry people were urged to form associations, to get 
4 petitions, and to hold district meetings of deputies. 
They were to collect information as to the state of trade, 
the rate of wages, the extent of pauperism, and other facts 
bearing pr the food monopoly, as all these things affected 
their local industry ; the woollen trade at Leeds, the iron 
trade at Wolverhampton, the earthenware trade in the 
Potteries, the flax trade at Dundee, the cotton trade at 
Manchester and Glasgow. 
The lecturers continued their work. One of them went 
among the farmers and labourers on Sir James Graham’s 
estate, where he did not forget the landlord’s idyllic cata- 
logue of the blessings of the rural poor. ‘‘ What!” cried 
the lecturer, “ six shilli a week for wages, and the morn- 
ing’s sun, and the singing of birds, and sportive lambs, 
and winding streams, and the mountain breeze, and a little 
wholesome Laine —cha shillings a week, and all this! And 
nothing to do with your six shillings a week, but merely to 
pay ~ hae rent, buy your food, clothe yourselves and your 
amilies, and la something for old age! Happy people!” 
In many m istricts the only arguments which the 
lecturers were called upon to resist were stones and brick- 
bats ; and even in some of the towns they still encountered 
rough and unfair treatment from members of the respect- 
able classes, and their hired ruffians. The Chartists were 
for the time less violently hostile. 
other devices this autumn was that of a great 
| bazaar, which should both add to the funds of the League, 


* To G. Wilson, Leamington, Oct. 12, 1841. 
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and bring the friends of its objects in closer personal con- 
tact. The bazaar was held in the beginning of the follow- 
ing February, in the Royal Theatre at Manchester. It was 
a great success, and produced nearly ten thousand pounds. 
The following may serve to show Cobden’s eye for the small 
things of agitation, and the unconsidered trifles that affect: 
public opinion ;— 

“T have just got your letter, and am delighted that you 
are satisfied with the bazaar prospects. Really I wonder 
how you and your four coadjutors endure the immense 
exertions called for in this undertaking. You must not 
look upon the mere money return as the sole test of success. 
It will give us a position in the public eye worth all the 
outlay. I remember twelve months ago feeling apprehen- 
sive that the monopolist papers would have deterred the 
ladies from appearing as sellers at the stalls by their black- 
guardism. Certainly three years ago that would have been 
the tone of the Herald, Post, and Bull. Now what a marked 
change is seen in those papers; not a joke or attempt at 
ribald wit. All is fair and even laudatory. In this fact 
alone I see the evidence of a great moral triumph of the 
League. Could you not get a succession of notices in the 
papers similar to the Globe last evening? Might not R. 
employ his pen in that way? Tell him not to be too 
rhapsodical or eulogistic in his descriptions, but to give 
from day to day a few facts and scraps of information which 
would induce the papers to insert the articles as news. 
There should be a description of the arrivals of the great 
trains filled with country Leaguers, In the next League 
let as long a list as possible of the people of rank who have 
attended be given—this is very important.”’ * 

Their newspaper deserves a word. Its energy was as 
striking as the energy of their speakers. Its leading articles, 
many of them written by Cobden and Bright themselves, 
were broad and weighty statements of the newest aspect 
of their case. Any unlucky phrase that fell from a monopo- 
list was pounced upon and made the text of a vivacious 
paragraph. No incautious admission from the other side 
was ever allowed to escape, until all the most damaging 
conclusions that could be drawn from it had been worked 
out to the very uttermost. All the news of the day was 
scanned with a vigilant eye, and no item that could be 
turned into an argument or an illustration was left un- 

* To G. Wilson, November, 1841. 
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| improved. This ingenuity and verve saved the paper from | 
the monotony of most journals of a single purpose. Its 
pages were lighted up by reports of the speeches of Cobden, 
right, and Fox. The pictures with which it abounds of 
the condition of the common people, are more graphic than 
the most brilliant compositions of mere literary history. 
_ It does not affect us as the organ of a sect; though it 
are from one text, it is always human and social. 
_ There were Poor Men’s Songs, Anti-Corn-Law Hymns, and 
_ Anti-Bread-Tax Collects. Nor did the editor forget Byron’s 
_ famous lines from the Age of Bronze, a thousand times de- 
claimed in this long war :— 


See these inglorious Cincinnati swarm, 

Farmers of war, dictators of the farm ; 

Thetr ploughshare was the sword in hireling hands, 
Their fields manured by gore of other lands ; 

Safe in their barns, these Sabine tillers sent 

Their brethren out to battle—why ? for rent ! 

Year after year they voted cent. per cent., 

Blood, sweat, and tear-wrung millions—why ? for rent ! 
They roar’d, they dined, they drank, they swore they meant 
To die for England—why then live ? for rent ! 

The Peace has made one general malcontent 

Of these high-market patriots ; war was rent ! 

Their love of country, millions all misspent, 

How reconcile ? by reconciling rent ! 

And will they not repay the treasures lent ? 

No: down with everything, and up with rent ! 

Their good, ill, health, wealth, joy, or discontent, 
Being, end, aim, religion—rent, rent, rent ! 


A volunteer in Preston this winter began to issue on his 
Own account a quaint little sheet of tour quarto pages, 
called The Siruggle, and sold for a halfpenny, It had no 

_ connexion with any association, and nobody was responsible 
for its contents but the man who wrote, printed, and sold 
it. In two years eleven hundred thousand copies had been 
circulated. The Struggle is the very model for a plain man 
who wishes to affect the opinion of the humbler class, 
without the wasteful and, for the most part, ineffectual 
machinery of a great society. It contains in number after 
number the whole arguments of the matter in the gives 
form, and in canapangn. 88 direct if not as pure as Cobbett’s. 
Sometimes the number consists simply of some more than 


pauoly pau speech by Cobden or by Fox. There are 
_ racy dialogues, in which the landlord always gets the worst 
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of it; and terse allegories in which the Duke of. Bucking- 
ham or the Duke of Richmond figures as inauspiciously as 
Bunyan’s Mr, Badman. The Bible is ransacked for appro- 
priate texts, from the simple clause in the Lord’s Prayer 
about our daily bread, down to Solomon’s saying: ‘“‘ He 
that withholdeth the corn, the people shall curse him ; but 
blessings shall be upon the head of him that selleth it.” 
On the front page of each number was a woodcut, as rude 
as a schoolboy’s drawing, but full of spirit and cleverness, 
whether satirizing the Government, or contrasting swollen 
landlords with famine-stricken operatives, or painting some 
homely idyll of the industrious poor, to point the greatest 
of political morals, that ‘‘ domestic comfort is the object of 
all reforms.” 

Cobden had, at the beginning of the movement, been 
very near to securing the services, in the way of pictorial 
illustration, of a man who afterwards became very famous. 
This was Thackeray, then only known to a small public 
as the author of the Hoggarty Diamond. ‘‘ Some inventor 
of a new mode of engraving,’ Mr. Henry Cole wrote to 
Cobden, “‘ told Mr. Thackeray that it was applicable to the 
designs for the Corn Laws. Three drawings of your Anglo- 
Polish Allegory have been made and have failed. So 
Thackeray has given up the invention, and wood engraving 
must be used. ‘This will materially alter the expense. .. . 
I hope you will think as well of the accompanying sketch 
—very rough, of course—as all I have shown it to, do. It 
was the work of only a few minutes, and I think, with its 
corpses, gibbet, and flying carrion crow, is as suggestive 
as you can wish. We both thought that a common soldier 
would be better understood than any more allegorical figure. 
It is only in part an adaptation ot your idea, but I think 
a successful one. Figures representing eagerness of ex- 
change, a half-clothed Pole offering bread, and a weaver 
manufactures, would be idea enough for a design alone. Of 
course, there may be any changes you please in this present 
design. I think for the multitude it would be well to have 
the ideas very simple and intelligible to all. The artist is 
a genius, both with his pencil and his pen. His vocation 
is literary. He is full of humour and feeling. Hitherto 
he has not had occasion to think much on the subject of 
Corn Laws, and therefore wants the stuff to work upon. 
He would like to combine both writing and drawing when 
sufficiently primed, and then he would write and illustrate 
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ballads, or tales, or anything. I think you would find him - 
a most effective auxiliary, and perhaps the best way to 
fill him with matter for illustrations, would be to invite him 
to see the weavers, their mills, shuttles, etcetera. If you 


_ like the sketch, perhaps you will return it to me, and I will 


put it in the way of being engraved. 
“He will set about Lord Ashley when we have heard 
your opinion of the present sketch. Thackeray is the 


_ writer of an article in the last number of the Westminster 


Review, on French caricatures, and many other things. 


_ For some time he managed the Constitutional newspaper. 


He-is a college friend of Charles Buller, We think the idea 
of an ornamental emblematical heading of the Circular 
good. The lower class of readers do not like to have to 
cut the leaves of a paper. Another, but a smaller class, 


_ like a small-sized page, because it is more convenient for 


binding. Corn Law readers lie, I suppose, chiefly among 
the former. Will you send your Circular to Thomas Carlyle, 


_ Cheyne Street, Chelsea? He was quoted in last week’s 


Circular, and is making studies into the condition of the 
working class.’’ * 

The approach of the time for the assembling of Parlia- 
ment drew men’s minds away from everything else, and 
expectation became centred with new intensity on the 
scheme which the Minister would devise for the restoration 
of national prosperity. The retirement of an important 
member of the Cabinet during the recess had greatly quick- 
ened public excitement among both Protectionists and Free 
Traders. Both felt that their question was at stake, and 
that the Prime Minister would not allow the duty on corn 


to stand as it was. Peel has told us, in the Memoirs pub- 


lished after his death, exactly what happened during the 
autumn of 1841. In conformity with his general practice, 
he brought the subject under the consideration of his 
colleagues in written memoranda. These memoranda, he 
said, afforded the best opportunity for mature considera- 
tion of facts and arguments, and were most effectual against 
misconstruction and hasty, inconsiderate decision.t In 
them he now pointed out with unanswerable force the evils 
of the existing system. He dwelt more especially on the 


_ violent fluctuations in the corn duty, and the consequent 


ts and unsteadiness of the markets. He showed 
how little the duties on importation could do towards 
* H. Cole to R. Cabden, June 22, 1839. + Memoirs, ii. 29. 
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keeping up a permanent high price. All that law could 
effect was to provide that, so long as corn grown in this 
country should not exceed a certain price, there should 
be no serious danger from competition with corn grown in 
other countries. What was that price! The law of 1815 
had assumed that wheat could not be profitably grown 
at a lower price than eighty shillings a quarter. Events 
had shown that this was absurd; the averages of a number 
of years came to fifty-six shillings. It seemed wise, then, 
so to readjust the machinery of the sliding scale as to tend 
to secure that price. 

The Duke of Buckingham, whose name figures so often 
in the sarcasms and invectives of the League, at once 
resigned his seat in the Cabinet rather than be a party to 
any meddling with the Corn Law of 1828. Even those 
who remained, seem to have pressed for an understanding, 
as was afterwards openly done in Parliament, that what- 
ever amount of protection was set up by the new law should 
be permanently adhered to. This guarantee, Peel was far 
too conscientious to consent in any form to give. The 
Cabinet at length, with many misgivings, assented to their 
chief’s arguments, and for the time the party was saved. 

I may as well quote here a passage from one of Cobden’s 
familiar letters to his brother, which describes the episode 
to much the same effect as Peel’s more dignified narrative :— 


Whilst I was with McGregor, he showed me a copy of 
the-scale of duties which he had prepared under Peel’s 
directions, and which he proposed to the Cabinet, .causing 
Buckingham’s retirement, and nearly leading to a break-up 
altogether. The scale was purposely devised to be as nearly 
as possible equal to an 8s. fixed duty. It was 8s. at 56s., 
rising a shilling of duty with a shilling fall of prices till it 
reached 16s., which was the maximum duty, and falling 
a shilling in duty with the rise of a shilling in price. With 
the exception of Ripon, he could get no support in the 
Cabinet. Lyndhurst, like an old fox, refused to vote (as 
I am told), not knowing whether Peel or the monopolists 
might be conqueror, and being himself equally happy to 
serve God or Mammon. The Duke of Bucks got hold of 
Richmond, who secured Wellington, who by the aid of 
Stanley and Graham frustrated Peel’s intentions. The 
latter told them that no other prime minister after him 
would ever take office to give the landlords even an 8s. 
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maximum duty. I learn from several quarters that Stanley 
is one of Peel’s stoutest opponents against any alterations 
of a beneficial character in the monopolies. Last autumn 
I remember writing to Langton (at Heywood’s) a letter 
for Birley’s eye in which I told him that if Peel’s Cabinet 
were pressed for a liberal corn law by the Lancashire Con- 
servatives, it would aid Peel in forcing his colleagues to go 
along with him, and be the very thing he would like. 
McGregor now confirms my view.’’ * 


The League resolved that they at any rate would leave 
nothing undone to support or overawe the Prime Minister. 
On the eve of the session several hundreds of delegates, 
including Cobden, O’Connell, Mr. Bright, Mr. Villiers, and 
Mr. Milner Gibson, assembled at the Crown and Anchor. 
They learned that the Prime Minister had that mornin 
refused to receive a deputation from them, on the groun 
of his numerous engagements. The Times had a con- 
temptuous article, mocking at them for the presumption 
and impertinence of their conduct. These deputies from 
country associations and religious congregationalists, instead 
of settling their differences with one another, had yet on 
one single point, forsooth, discovered a system so pure that 
in a single interview the greatest and most experienced of 
statesmen would be thrown on his haunches, Perhaps 
these gentlemen would be willing to offer their services as 
members of Her gn Privy Council. And so forth, 
in that vein of cheap ridicule with which the ephemera of 
the leading article are wont to buzz about new men 
and unfamiliar causes. Ridicule notwithstanding, the 
deputies thronged down to the House of Commons with 
something so like tumult, that the police turned them out 
and cleared the lobbies. As they crowded round the ap- 
proaches to the House, the irritated men hailed with abusive 
names those whom they knew to be champions of the 
abhorred monopoly. It was noticed that they did not 
agree in their cries. While all shouted out, ‘ No aa 
scale," some called for a fixed duty, and others clamour 
for ‘‘ Total and immediate repeal.” 

The ministerial plan was soon known, and brought scanty 
comfort to the men of the north, as their friends rushed 
down the corridors to tell them what it was to be. Sir 
Robert Peel could not accept their explanation of the pre- 


* To F, Cobden, June 22, 1842. 
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vailing depression and distress, That was due, he contended, 
to over-investment of borrowed capital in manufactures ; 
to the displacement of hand-loom weaving by steam power ; 
to monetary difficulties in the United States, and consequent 
diminution of demand for our manufactures ; to interrup- 
tion of the China trade ; finally, to alarms of war in Europe, 
and the stagnation of commerce which always follows such 
alarms. To alter the Corn Law would touch none of these 
sources of the mischief, and would be no remedy. At the 
same time he thought that the Corn Law, as it stood, was 
capable of improvement. What was the price which would 
encourage the home-growth of corn? On the whole it was 
for the interest of the agriculturist that the price of wheat, 
allowing for its natural oscillations, should range between 
fifty-four and fifty-eight shillings. The legislature could not 
guarantee that or any other price, but the scale might best 
be constructed with a view to this range of prices. What he 
proposed, then, was a new scale, considerably decreasing 
the protection hitherto afforded to the home-grower,* 

When the Minister sat down, Lord John Russell said a 
few formal words, and Peel added some explanation which 
took a moment or two. Cobden, according to a hostile 
reporter, had been “‘ looking very lachrymose all the even- 
ing,’”’? and he now rose—it is interesting to notice contem- 
porary estimates of important men whose importance has 
not yet been stamped—“ for the purpose of inflicting one 
of his stereotyped harangues on the House.” He did not 
do this, but he wound up the proceedings by a short and 
vehement declaration that he could not allow a moment to 
pass in denouncing the proposed measure as a bitter insult 
to a suffering nation. 

Cobden’s reception of the Ministerial plan was loudly 


* As this became the Corn Law denounced by Cobden during the 
agitation from 1842 to 1846, it is as well to describe the difference 
between the new scale and that of the Act of 1828 in Peel’s own words : 
——‘‘ When corn is at 59s. and under 60s., the duty at present is 27s. 8d, 
When corn is between those prices, the duty I propose is 13s, When 
the price of corn is at 50s. the existing duty is 36s. 8d., increasing as 
the price falls; instead of which I propose, when corn is at 5os., that 
the duty shall only be 20s., and that that duty shall in no case be ex- 
ceeded. (Hear, hear.) At 56s. the existing duty is 30s. 8d.; the 
duty I propose at that price is 16s, At 6os. the existing duty is 26s. 
8d, ; the duty I propose at that price is 12s. At 63s. the existing duty 
is 23s. 8d.; the duty I propose is gs, At 64s. the existing duty, Is 
22s. 8d.; the duty I propose is 8s. At 7os. the existing duty is ros. 8d. : 
the duty I propose is 5s.” 
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_re-echoed in the north of England. The news of the re- 
_ tention of the sliding scale was received with angry disgust 
throughout the manufacturing districts. Thousands of 
_ petitions, with hundreds of thousands of signatures, were 
_ sent up to Cobden and other members to lay before Parlia- 
-ment, The ordinary places of public meeting were not 
_ large enough to hold the thousands of exasperated men, 
_who had just found from the newspapers that the Govern- 
_ ment would not give way. In cold and rain they assembled 
_ in the open spaces of their towns to listen to speeches, and 
_ to pass resolutions, denouncing Sir Kobert Peel’s measure 
{ as an insult and a mockery to a distressed population. The 
Prime Minister was formally accused of offering indignity 
and contempt to the working classes; of sacrificing the 
rights of the poor to the selfish interests of an unfeeling 
_ and avaricious aristocracy ; of creating wealth, luxury, and 
splendour for a class, out of the abject misery of the 
millions, His effigy was carried on gibbets in contumely 
through the streets of towns like Stockport and Rochdale, 
to the sound of drums and fifes, and then, amid the execra- 
tion of multitudes, hurled into the flames, In some places 
_ the fierce ceremony was preceded by a mock trial, in which 
_ the criminal was swiftly condemned, sentenced, and thrown 
into the bonfire as a traitor to his country, while the crowd 
shouted their prayer that so might all oppressors of the 
people perish. 
Considering Cobden’s untiring promptitude in seizing 
every occasion of enforcing his cause upon the House, it 
_ is odd that he should not have spoken in the debate in 
which the new plan was most directly under discussion, 
The debate ended in a majority for the Minister of one 
_ hundred and twenty-three. Mr, Villiers, however, with the 
judicious neglect of tact that is always so provoking to neu- 
_trals, and without which no unpopular cause ever prospers, 
immediately after the House had decided that corn should 
be subject to a variable and not a fixed duty, proceeded to 
invite the same House to decide that it should be subject 
to no duty at all (Feb. 18). The first debate had lasted 
for four nights, and the second upon the same topic now 
lasted for five more, On the last of them (Feb, 24) Cobden 
made his speech. He dealt with the main propositions 
_ which Peel had laid down as the defence of the new Bill. 
__ In the course of his speech, which was not in the strong 
vein that greater experience soon made easy to him, Cobden 
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had talked of the ignorance on the question which prevailed 
among the Tory members. ‘“ Yes,’’ he exclaimed, when his 
adversaries cried out against this vigorous thrust, “I have 
never seen their ignorance equalled among any equal number 
of working men in the north of England.’” And he reminded 
them that when the Corn Law of 1815 was passed, and 
when eminent men of both parties honestly thought that 
wages followed the price of corn, the great multitude of 
the nation, without the aid of learning, ‘‘ with that intuitive 
sagacity which had given rise to the adage, ‘The voice of 
the people is the voice of God,’ ”’ foresaw what the effect 
of the measure would be upon wages, and from 1815 to 
1819 there never was a great public meeting at Manchester 
at which there was not some banner inscribed with the 
words, No Corn Laws. : 

For these taunts, the House took a speedy revenge. 
When Cobden sat down, the benches were crowded, and 
the member for Knaresborough got up. In a speech ten 
days before, Mr. Ferrand had said that the Member for 
Stockport had during the last twelve years accumulated ~ 
half a million of money; and that when night after night, 
during the last session, he was asserting that the Corn 
Laws had ruined the trade in Lancashire, he was actually 
at that very time running his works both night and day. 
This was only one item in a gross and violent attack on 
the whole class of northern manufacturers. He now re- 
turned to the charge with greater excitement than before: 
He quoted a great number of instances, where the system 
.of truck was forced upon the helpless workmen. The 
artisans, he said, were compelled to live in cottages belong- 
ing to the employer, and to pay rent higher by one-tenth 
than their proper value. They were poisoned by the vile 
rags and devil’s dust with which they had to work, and 
which the masters used for the fraudulent adulteration of 
their cloths. As for scarcity of flour, it arose from the 
consumption of that article by the manufacturers, in a 
paste with which they dishonestly daubed the face of their 
calicoes. ; 

The country gentlemen shouted with exultation. They 
were ill qualified to judge the worth of these extravagant 
denunciations. The towns of Lancashire were more un- 
familiar to them in those days than Denver or Omaha are 
in our own, and any atrocity was credible of those who 
lived and: worked within them. The whole conception of 
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modern manufacturing industry was as horrible as it was 
strange in their eyes. We have already seen Sir James 
Graham’s description of them as more cruel than the icy 
wastes of Siberia, or the burning shores of Mauritius. The 
chief newspaper of the country party boldly declared that 
England would be as great and powerful, and all useful 
Englishmen would be as rich as they are, though all the 
manufacturing houses in Great Britain should be engulfed 
in ruin. The same paper pleased the taste of its subscribers 

_ by saying that there was not a single mill-owner who would 
not compound for the destruction of all the manufacturing 
industry of England, on condition that during that period 
he should have full work and high profits for his mill, 
capital, and credit.* It is no exaggeration to say that by 
the majority of the Parliament of 1841, the cotton-spinners 
of the north were regarded with the same abhorrence as 
Was common twenty years ago towards such representatives 
of Trade Unionism as were discovered in Sheffield. 

Cobden was not cowed by the furious scene. Amid cries 
of ‘‘ explain,’ he rose to tell the House very quietly, that 
it was not his mission to indulge in gross personalities. He 
assured the members who desired a partisan warfare of 
this kind, that nothing should drive him into a personal 
altercation ; and he considered the dignity of the House 
in some danger when he found language such as they had 
been listening to for the last half-hour, received with so 
much complacency by the Ministers, and with such cheers 
by the party at their back. 

There was violent irritation among his friends at the 
attack on him and their class, caused less by the exaggera- 
tion of the attack itself, than by the exultant spirit in 
which it was received by the House. Neighbours in Lanca- 
Shire came forward to testify that both at Sabden and at 
Crosse Hall he had set up a school, a library, and a news- 

room for the benefit of old and young in his employ ; that 
the workmen of his district were eager for a place in his 
works; and that to no one did Mr. Ferrand’s remarks 
app! with less truth than to Cobden and his partners for 

e last ten years. Cobden cared little for what had been 
said about him, but he seems to have felt some dissatisfac- 

_ tion with the momentary hesitation of the League as to the 
larger question of the new law. He wrote to his brother :— 

“ You never witnessed such a scene as that in the House 

* Quoted in Prenticc’s History of the League, i. 284. 
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of Commons when Ferrand was speaking the other night. 
The Tories were literally frantic with delight. Every sen- 
tence he uttered was caught up and cheered by a large 
majority, far more vehemently than anything that ever 
fell from Peel or Macaulay. It was not ironical cheering, 
but downright hearty approbation. I have not the least 
doubt that the M.P. for Knaresborough spoke the honest 
convictions of a majority of the members present. The 
exhibition was premeditated and got up for the occasion. 
I was told several days before at the club that Ferrand was 
to follow me in the debate. He was planted (to use a vulgar 
phrase) upon me by his party. I finished speaking at about 
a quarter-past eleven, and it was remarked by two or three 
on our side that just before I sat down, Sir George Clerk of 
the Treasury went and whispered to Green, the chairman of 
committee, and directed his eye towards Ferrand, so that 
notwithstanding that others tried to follow me, he called 
straight for the Knaresborough hero. Away he went with 
the attitudes of a prize-fighter, and the voice of a bull. 
... Just at the time when I was speaking the members 
swarmed into the House from the dinner-tables, and they 
were in a right state for supporting Master Ferrand. Colonel 
=) plied the fellow with oranges to suck, in an affectionate 
way that resembled a monkey fondling a bear. What do 
your Tories think of their party in the House? I find that 
nothing seems to be considered so decided a stigma, as to 
brand a man as a mill-owner. Thus you see that the charge 
against me of working a mill at night would not be given 
up, even although it was proved to be a print works. I 
hope Ferrand by getting rope enough will settle himself 
soon. Tory praise will soon carry him off his legs. 

“ From all that I hear, your people in Lancashire seem 
to be swayed to and fro like the grass by a summer’s wind, 
without any particular progress. I suppose it will settle 
down into more quiet work in the way of tracts and lectures. 
I should like to have carried it by a coup, but that is not 
possible. It seems generally admitted up here by all parties 
that it is now only a question of time. Lord Lowther said 
to a friend of Villiers the other day, after the division of 
ninety, that he did not think it would tale more than three 
years to abolish the Corn Laws; and Rawson and I were 
taking tea at Bellamy’s, when a party of Tory members 
at another table agreed that it would come to a 5s. fixed 
duty in about three years. The Tories have not liked the 
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debate. Pcel fecls that he has not come out of it well. — 
He looks dissatisfied with himself, and I am told he is not 
in good health. What will he be by the end of the session ?’’* 
he truth seems to be that the Leaguers, in spite of their 
moderate expectations, were taken aback by the heavy 
blow which the Minister had just dealt them. They had 
hoped against hope, and had been too full of faith in their 
own arguments to doubt their effect upon others. The 
ways of parliaments were as strange to them, as the ways 
of mill-owners were to the House of Commons. For a single 
moment they were staggered ; Cobden was for an instant 
or two fired by a violent impulse, which soon, however, 
yielded to his usual good sense. ‘I feel some little diffi- 
culty,” he wrote to Mr. George Wilson, “in offering m 


_ advice as to the course which the League should hencefo 


pursue. That course depends very much upon the spirit 
of the people who are acting with us. If they were all of 
my temper in the matter, we would soon bring it to an 
issue. presume, however, that your friends are not up 
to the mark for a general fiscal revolt, and I know of no 


_ other plan of peaceful resistance. The question is, then, 


as to the plan of agitation for the future. The idea of 


ever petitioning the present House of Commons again upon 
the Corn Laws should be publicly renounced. It involves 
great trouble and expense, and will do no good. If we 
had another election, the case would be different, but there 


is no use in pry sa. the present House. I think our 


—_— 


lecturers should be thrown upon the boroughs, particular 
in the rural districts where we have been opposed. A w 
repared account should be taken of the state of all the 
roughs in the kingdom in reference to our question. 
They should be classified, and put into lists of safe, tolerably 
safe, doubtful, desperate, hopeless. Our whole str 


should be then thrown upon the doubtfuls. Electoral 


Committees should be formed in each borough to look after 
the istration, and we ought, if needful, to incur some 

iture in this department. Much will Soc ae raphe 
getting a good working Committee in ev rough to loo. 
after register, and to agitate our ieee. 

“Now as respects any great demonstration of mumbers 
against the passing of the present law. It has been sug- 
pees that we ought to hold a meeting on Kersall Moor. 

ut I presume that would be a joint Suffrage and Corn 

'* To F. Cobden, Feb, 28, 1842. 
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Law meeting, which would not aid our cause at present: 
The middle class must be still further pinched and dis- 
appointed before they will go to that. I quite agree with 
you that we must keep the League as a body wholly distinct 
from the suffrage movement. But at the same time I 
think the more that individuals connected prominently 
with the League join the suffrage party the better. I shall 
take the first opportunity in the House of avowing myself 
for the suffrage to every man. i 

“* After all, I hardly entertain a hope that we shall effect 
our object by old and regular methods; accidents may aid 
us, but I do not see my way in the ordinary course of things 
to beating down the power of the aristocracy.’’ * 

Mr. Bright made various suggestions, and Cobden replied 
to them with provisional assent :— 

‘‘T am afraid you must not calculate on my attending 
at your tea-party. During the recess I shall have some 
private matters to attend to, and I shall endeavour to avoid 
public meetings as far as possible. I have been thinking 
of our future plans, and am more and more convinced of 
the necessity of keeping ourselves free from all other ques- 
tions. I am much more of opinion upon reflection, of the 
necessity of some such bold demonstration in the way of 
organization and the securing a large fund, as you were 
alluding to. Something must be done to secure the ground, 
and thus prevent its being occupied by any other party. 
Nothing would so much attain that object as to get a large 
fund secured. I like the idea of an anti-Corn-Law rent. 
Unless some such demonstration of renewed life and resolu- 
tion be made immediately after the passing of the Corn 
Law, it will be suspected that we are giving up the cause.”’ + 

Cobden seems to have cooled down to a sober view of the 
situation when he wrote to his brother, a fortnight after the 
affair of Mr. Ferrand :— 

“There is a curious symptom breaking out in the Tory 
ranks. Several of the young aristocrats are evidently more 
liberal than their leaders, and they have talked rationally 
about an ultimate Free Trade. I hear a good deal of this 
talk in the tea and dining rooms. In fact the Tory aristoc- 
racy are liberals in feeling, compared with your genuine 
political bigot, a cotton-spinning Tory. I see no other 
course for us but a renewed agitation of the agricultural 

* To G. Wilson, Feb. 27, 1842. 
~~} To Mr. Bright, March 7, 1842. 
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districts, where I expect there will be a good deal of dis- 
content ere long. I mean in the small rural towns. Bad 
trade in the manufacturing towns will, I suspect, very soon 
convert the Tories, or break them, the next best thing.” * 


No new line of action was hit upon until the end of the 
session. In the meantime, so far as the agitation out of 
doors went, Cobden’s mind was incessantly turning over 
ay for strengthening the connexions of the League. To 
Mr. Ashworth he wrote :— 

“Tt has struck me that it would be well to try to engraft 
our Free Trade agitation upon the Peace movement, They 
are one and the same cause, It has often been to me a 
matter of the greatest surprise, that the Friends have not 
taken up the question of Free Trade as the means—and I 
believe the only human means—of effecting universal and 
permanent peace. The efforts of the Peace Societies, how- 
ever laudable, can never be successful so long as the nations 
maintain their present system of isolation. The colonial 
system, with all its dazzling appeals to the passions of the 
people, can never be got rid of except by the indirect process 
of Free Trade, which will gradually and imperceptibly loose 
the bands which unite our Colonies to us by a mistaken 
notion of self-interest. Yet the Colonial policy of Europe 
has been the chief source of wars for the last hundred and 
fifty years. Again, Free Trade, by perfecting the inter- 
course, and securing the dependence of countries one upon 
another, must inevitably snatch the power from the govern- 
ments to plunge their people into wars. What do you think 
of changing your plan of a prize essay, from the Corn Law 
to ‘ Free Trade as the best human means for securing uni- 
versal and permanent peace.’ This would be a g and 
oe prize to be given by members of the Society 
ot Friends. At all events, in any way possible I should like 
to see the London Friends interested in the question of the 
Corn Law and Free Trade. They have a good deal of 
influence over the City moneyed interest, which has the 
ear of the Government.”’ ¢ 

Besides these tentative projects of new alliances, he 
watched vigilantly every chance of suggesting a point to 
_ his allies outside. To Mr. Bright he wrote :— 

“Tf you have a leisure hour, I wish you would write an 
* To F. Cobden, March ro, 1842. 
t To Henry Ashworth, April 12, 1842. 
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article upon the subject of the Queen’s Letter to the parsons, 
ordering collections in the churches for the distressed. Here 
is a good opportunity for doing justice to the Dissenting 
ministers, who met last year to proclaim the miseries of the 
people, and to propose a better remedy than almsgiving. 
The Church clergy are almost to a man guilty of causing 
the present distress by upholding the Corn Law, they having 
themselves an interest in the high price of bread, and their 
present efforts must be viewed as tardy and inefficient, if 
not hypocritical. 

“Again, show how futile it must be to try to subsist 
the manufacturing population upon charitable donations. 
The wages paid in the cotton trade alone amount to twenty 
millions a year. Reduce that amount even ten per cent., 
and how could it be made up by charity ? Ifyou have also 
leisure for another article, make a swingeing assault upon 
the last general election, and argue from the disclosures 
made by the House of Commons itself, that we the Anti- 
Corn-Law party were not defeated, but virtually swindled 
and plundered of our triumph at the hustings.”’ 

With reference to the first of the two themes which is 
here suggested, Cobden always felt keenly the wrong part 
taken throughout the struggle by the clergy of the Estab- 
lishment. The rector of the church which he was in the 
habit of attending, Saint John’s, in Deansgate, appealed 
to him for help towards an Association for providing ten 
new churches in Manchester. Cobden in reply expressed 
his opinion of the project with wholesome frankness :— 

“Tt will be always very gratifying to me to second your 
charitable efforts to relieve the distresses of our poor neigh- 
bours ; and if I do not co-operate in the plan for benefiting 
the destitute population on a large scale by erecting ten 
new churches, it is only because, in the words of the appeal, 
I ‘ differ about the means to be adopted.’ You, who visit 
the abodes of poverty, are aware that a great portion of 
the working population of Manchester are suffering from 
an insufficiency of wholesome nourishment. The first and 
most pressing claim of the poor is for food: all other wants 
are secondary to this. It is in vain to try and elevate the 
moral and religious character of a people whose physical 
condition is degraded by the privation of the first necessaries 
of life; and hence we are taught to pray for ‘our daily 
bread ’ before spiritual graces. \ There is a legislative enact- 
ment which prevents the poor of this town from obtaining 
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a sufficiency of wholesome food; and I am sure the law only 
requires to be understood by our clergy to receive their 
unanimous condemnation. Surely a law of this kind, 
opposed alike to the laws of nature, the obvious dispensa- 
tions of divine providence, and the revealed word of God, 
must be denounced by the ministers of the Gospel. So 
convinced am I that there is no other mode of raising the 
_ condition of the working classes in the scale of morality 
or religion, whilst they are denied by Act of Parliament a 
sufficiency of food, that I have set apart as much of my 
_income as I can spare from other claims for the purpose of 
_ effecting the abolition of the Corn Law and Provision Law. 
Until this object be attained I shall be compelled to deny 
myself the satisfaction of contributing to other public under- 
Sabinas of great importance in themselves, and second 
only to the first of all duties—the feeding of the hungry. ihe? 
is for this reason that I am reluctantly obliged to decline 
to contribute to the fund for building ten new churches. 
My course is, I submit, in strict harmony with the example 
afforded us by the divine author of Christianity, who preached 
upon the mountain and in the desert, beneath no other roof 
than the canopy of heaven, and who yet, we are told, was 
careful to feed the multitude that flocked around him. 
You will, I am sure, excuse me troubling you at such length 
upon a subject which I conscientiously believe to be the 
most important in relation to the poor of any that can 
engage your attention.”’ * 


i —- 


CHAPTER X. 
SIR ROBERT PEEL’S NEW POLICY. 


‘THE new Corn Bill was the first of three acts in the 
eat drama which Peel now unfolded to Parliament 
and the nation. Things looked as if the country were 
slowly sinking into decay. The revenue, which had been 
exhibiting deficits for several years, now fell short of the 
F diture for the year current by two millions and a 
Bais. The working classes all over the land were oti 
severe and undeniable distress. Population had i 
ss extent at which it seemed no longer possible to find 
‘employment for them. To invite all the world to become 


* February, r84r, 
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our customers, by opening our ports to their products in ex- 
change, was the Manchester remedy. It would bring both 
work and food. The Prime Minister believed that the rev- 
enue could be repaired, and the springs of industry relieved, 
without that great change in our economic policy. But he 
knew that the crisis was too deep for half-measures, and he 
produced by far the most momentous budget of the century. 

““My own conviction,’ said Cobden many years after- 
wards, “‘is that Peel was always a Free Trader in theory ; 
in fact, on all politico-economical questions, he was always 
as sound in the abstract as Adam Smith or Bentham. For 
he was peculiarly a politico-economical, and not a Protec- 
tionist, intellect. But he never believed that absolute Free 
Trade came within the category of practical House of 
Commons measures. It was a question of numbers with 
him; and as he was yoked with a majority of inferior 
animals, he was obliged to go their pace, and not his own.” * 

This is true of Sir Robert Peel’s mind throughout from 
1843 to 1846. But it seems only to be partially true of the 
moment when he brought in the great budget of 1842. 
Notwithstanding its fatal omission of the duties on corn, 
it was a Free Trade budget. Corn was excluded partly 
from the leader’s fear of the “‘inferior animals ’’ whom it 
was his honourable but unhappy mission to drive, but 
partly also by an honest doubt in Peel’s own mind, whether 
it was safe to depend on foreign countries for our supplies. 
The doubt was strong enough to warrant him, from his 
own point of view, in trying an experiment before meddling 
with corn; and a magnificent experiment it was. The 
financial plan of 1842 was the beginning of all the great 
things that have been done since. Its cardinal point was 
the imposition of a direct tax, in order to relax the com- 
mercial tariff. Ultimately the effect of diminishing duties 
was to increase revenue, but the first effect was a fall in 
revenue. It was expedient or indispensable for the revival 
of trade to lower or remit duties, and to purge the tariff. 
To bridge over the interval before increased trade and con- 
sumption made up for the loss thus incurred, the Govern- 
ment proposed to put on the income tax at the rate of 
sevenpence in the pound. They expected that the duration 
of the impost would probably be about five years. At the 
end of that time the loss caused by remissions would, they 
hoped, have been recovered. 

* To J. Parkes, May 26, 1856. 
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The new tariff was not laid before Parliament for some 
_weeks.* The labour of preparation was enormous. Mr. 
_ Gladstone, who was then at the Board of Trade, and on 
whom much of the labour fell, said many years afterwards 
that he had been concerned in four revisions of the Tariff, 
namely in 1842, in 1845, in 1854, and in 1860; and he 
_ told Cobden that the first cost six times as much trouble 

as all the others put together. There was an abatement of 
duty on seven hundred and fifty articles. The object, as 
_ set forth by the Minister himself, speaking generally, was 
to reduce the duties on raw materials, which constituted the 
elements of manufactures, to an almost nominal amount ; 
to reduce the duties on half-manufactured articles, which 
entered almost as much as raw material into domestic 
manufactures, toa nominal amount. In articles completely 
’ manufactured, the object had been to remove peohitsitions 
and reduce prohibitory duties, so as to enable the foreign 
tear to compete fairly with the domestic manufacturer. f 
he general principle Sir Robert Peel went upon, was to 
make a considerable reduction in the cost of living. It is 
true that the duty on the importation of fresh and salted 
meat was lowered. It is true, too, that he could point to 
the new Corn Bill as having reduced the duty on wheat 
by more than a half. While he spoke, it was nine shillings 
under the new law, and twenty-three under the old one. 
But the sugar duties were untouched. It seemed a fatal, 
absurd, miserable flaw in the new scheme to talk of the 
main object being to lessen the charge of living, and then 
to leave bread and sugar, two great articles of universal 
consumption, burdened with heavy protective taxation. 
Many a League meeting in the next three years rang with 
fierce laughter at the expense of a Minister who talked of 
relieving the consumer, when he had taken the tax off 
_ dried fruits, cosmetics, satins, caviare, and left it upon the 
loaf of bread. 
_ The Tories followed reluctantly. The more acute amo 
the Protectionists felt that the colonial interest woul 
speedily be forced to surrender its advantage over the sugar 


* The speech the Income Tax was March rr. It was 
May ss Sir Peel moved to go into Committee on the Tariff. 
t duties on raw materials were not as a general rule to exceed 


5 per cent. of their value; the duties on partly manufactured articles 
not to exceed 12 per cent., and the duties on manufactured articles not 
to exceed 20 per cent. ; 

 —— 
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of Cuba and Brazil; and one member warned sympathetic 
hearers that, when the Tariff was passed, the next step 
to be expected was the repeal of the Corn Laws. The 
Minister found one remarkable champion on his own side, 
whose genius he failed to recognize. Mr. Disraeli laughed 
at the Whigs for pretending to be the originators of Free 
Trade. It was Mr. Pitt, he said, who first promulgated its 
doctrines ; and it was Fox, Burke, and Sheridan who then 
denounced the new commercial principles. The principles 
of Free Trade were developed, and not by Whigs, fifty years 
before; and the conduct now pursued by Sir Robert Peel 
was in exact accordance and consistency with the principles 
for the first time promulgated by Mr. Pitt. So far as it 
went, Mr. Disraeli’s contention was perfectly correct. 

If the Protectionists were puzzled as well as annoyed by 
the new policy, so were the Free Traders. The following - 
extracts from letters to his brother convey one or two of 
Cobden’s earlier impressions about Peel. Of the measure 
he always thought the same, and the worst. By the end 
of the session Cobden had clearly discerned whither Peel’s 
mind was turning. We who live a generation after the 
battle was won, may feel for a moment disappointed that 
Cobden did not at once judge the Minister’s boldness in 
imposing the income tax as a means of reforming the tariff, 
in a more appreciative spirit. It is just, however, to re- 
member that in his letters we seize the first quick impres- 
sions of the hour; that these first impressions were natur- 
ally those of chagrin in one who saw that the new scheme, 
however good in its general bearings, omitted the one 
particular change that was needful, We must not expect 
from an energetic and clear-sighted actor, committed to an 
urgent practical cause, the dispassionateness of a historian 
whose privilege it is to be wise after the event. 

‘““What say the wise men to Sir Robert’s income tax ? 
In other words, how do our mill-owners and shopkeepers 
like to be made to pay 1,200,000/. a year out of their profits, 
to insure the continuance of the corn and sugar monopolies ? 
I should think that the proposal to place profits upon a 
par with rent before the tax collector will not be vastly 
popular, unless the law can contrive to keep up the former 
as it does the latter. The only important change after all, 
announced last night, was timber. . . . Peel delivered his 
statement in a clear and clever way, never faltering nor 
missing a word in nearly a four hours’ speech. This has 


fs 
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_ gone far to convince our noodles on the Whig side that 
there is a great deal of good in his budget ; and I find even 
our friend J is inclined to praise the budget. But I 
fully expect that it will do much to render Peel vastly un- 
popular with the upper portion of the middle class, who 
will see no compensation in the tariff for a tax upon their 
incomes and profits. If this be the result of the measure, 
it will do good to the Corn Law cause, by bringing the 
discontented to our ranks. Let me know what your wise- 


_ acres say about it.’’ * 


“Both the corn and income tax will be thrown over 


Easter I expect. Peel is very anxious to force on both 


measures, which I am not surprised at, seeing how he is 
badgered both in the House and out of doors. He gets 


_ at times very irritable, as you will have seen. It is a hard 


“y 


task to govern for a class, under the pretence of governing 
for the people. If he should be killed in the vain attempt 
to serve two such opposite masters, it is to be hoped he will 
be the last man foolish enough to make the attempt. He 
is certainly looking very fagged and jaded. The income 
tax will do more than the Corn Law to destroy the Tories. 
The class of voters in the towns upon which they rely, are 
especially touched by his schemes. The genteel shop- 
a and professional men who depend upon appearances, 

live by a false external, will never forgive him for 

exposing their tinsel. You will not hear of any public 
demonstration against the tax, but a much more effective 
resistance is being offered by the private remonstrance of 
Tory voters. There is very little feeling in the manufactur- 


- ing districts compared with that of the southern boroughs. 
_ Peel is also undermining his strength in the counties by 


> 


_——_ 


spleasing everybody, and putting everything in disorder 
out settling anything. The worst danger is of the 
Whi coming in again too soon. The hacks would be up 
hind legs, and at their old prancing tricks again, 
Seeemeciatels they smelt the Treasury crib.” ¢ 


“ The truth is, your accounts make me feel very uneasy 
at my position. No earthly good canI dohere., The thing 
must be allowed to work itself into some new shape—time 
only can tell what. We are nowhere on the opposition side 

* To F. March 12, 1 
¢ To F, Cobden, March aa) 1842 
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at present. Peel must head a milieu party soon. If. the 
old Duke were dead, he would quarrel with the ultra-Tories 
in a month. He is no more with them in heart than you 
or I, and I suspect there is now an accumulation of grudges 
between him and the more violent of his party, that can 
hardly be suppressed.’’ * 


“Peel is a Free-trader, and so are Ripon and Gladstone. 
The last was put in by the Puseyites, who thought they had 
insinuated the wedge, but they now complain that he has 
been quite absorbed by Peel, which is the fact. Glad- 
stone makes a very clever aide-de- -camp to Peel, but 
is nothing without him. The Government are at their 
wits’ end about the state of the country. The Devon- 
shire House Whigs are beginning to talk of the neces- 
sity of supporting the Government in case of any serious 
troubles, which means a virtual coalition; a point 
they are evidently being driven to by the force of events. 
Peel will throw overboard the bigots of his party, if he 
have the chance. But the real difficulty is the present 
state of the country. The accounts from every part are 
equally bad, and Chadwick says the poor-rates in the agricul- 
tural districts are rising rapidly. A great deal of land has 
been offered for sale during the last three months, and 
everything seems working beautifully for a cure in the only 
possible way, viz., distress, suffering, and want of money. 
I am most anxious to get away and come to Manchester ; 
I know the necessity of my presence, and shall let nothin 
but the corn question keep me.”’ + 


“The last fortnight has done more to advance our cause 
than the last six or twelve months. The Peel party are 
fairly beaten in argument, and for the first time they are 
willing to listen to us as if they were anxious to learn ex- 
cuses for their inevitable conversion. If I were disposed to 
be vain of my talk I have had good reason, for both sides 
speak in praise of my two last efforts. The Reform and 
Carlton Clubs are both agreed as to my having pleaded 
the cause successfully. The real secret, however, is the 
irresistible pressure of the times, and the. consciousness 
that the party in power can only exist by restoring the 
country to something like prosperity. If nothing happens 


* To F. Cobden, April 11, 1842: 
t To F. Cobden, June 22, 1842, 
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to revive trade, the Corn Law goes to a certainty before 
epring??,*) i>. 

“Peel and his squad will be right glad to get rid of the 


House, and I suspect it will not be his fault if he does not 
get a measure of Corn Law repeal ready before next session, 


to stop the mouths of the League men. He has been 


excessively worried by our clique in the House, and I have 
reason to flatter myself with the notion that I have been 
a frequent thorn in his side. If distress should continue 
to favour us, we shall get something substantial in another 
twelve months, and I suspect we may bargain for the 


_ continuance of bad trade for that length of time at least.” + 


Something must be said of the two speeches of which 
Cobden speaks so lightly in one of these extracts. It was 
July before he made any prominent attack on the financial 
scheme. In March, when Peel had wished to press the 
Income Tax Bill forwards, Cobden had been one of a small 
group who persisted in obstructive motions for adjourn- 
ment, until Peel was at length forced to give way. He 
had also made remarks from time to time in Committee. 
But the session was far advanced before he found a proper 
occasion for putting forward all the strength of his case. 

On July 1 a great debate was opened by Mr. Wallace of 
Greenock, upon the distress of the country. Mr. Disraeli 


_ pointed out, with much force and ingenuity, that the languid 


trade from which they were suffering would receive a far 
more powerful stimulus than the repeal of the Corn Laws 
could give, if Lord Palmerston had not, by a mischievous 
—_— treaty, put an end to a treaty of commerce with 
rance, which would have opened new markets for all the 
most heavily stricken industries of England. Joseph Hume 
urged that the Government should either agree to an 
inquiry, or else adopt the remedy of a repeal of the Corn 
Laws. Lord John Russell lamented the postponement of 
remedies, but would leave to the Government the msi- 
bility of choosing their own time. The Prime Minister 
followed in a speech in which he confined himself to very 
narrow nd. It was rather ne defence - — financial 
icy, a serious recognition of the state e country. 
tealll canisieal:Sootitnatte: arralon Sdiecchoot ogenet -apenshe i 

* To F. Cobden, July 14, 1842. 

t To F. Cobden, July 20, 1842. 
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the House (July 8). Mr. Roebuck, who spoke the same 
evening, described it as “‘ a speech fraught with more melan- 
choly instruction than it had ever been his lot to hear. A 
speech, in the incidents which it unfolded, more deeply 
interesting to the people of this country, he had never 
heard in his life; and these incidents were set forth with 
great ability and great simplicity.”” As a debating reply 
to the Prime Minister, it was of consummate force and 
vivacity The facts which Cobden adduced supported his 
vigorous charge that Peel viewed the matter too narrowly, 
and that circumstances were more urgent than he had 
chosen to admit. It was exactly one of those speeches 
which the House of Commons naturally delights in. It 
contained not a single waste sentence. Every one of Peel’s 
arguments was met by detail and circumstance, and yet 
detail and circumstance the most minute were kept alive 
by a stream of eager and on-pressing conviction. Peel had 
compared the consumption of cotton in two half-years ; 
Cobden showed that for purposes of comparison they were 
the wrong half-years. Peel had talked of improved ma- 
chinery for a time turning people out of employment ; 
Cobden proved with chapter and verse how gradual the 
improvement in the power-looms had been, and pointed 
out that Manchester, Bolton, Stockport, and other towns 
in the north, were really the creation of labour-saving 
machines. Peel had spoken as if it were merely a cotton 
question and a Manchester question: Cobden, out of the 
fulness of his knowledge, showed that the stocking-frames 
of Nottingham were as idle as the looms of Stockport, that 
the glass-cutters of Stourbridge and the glovers of Yeovil 
were undergoing the same privation as the potters of Stoke 
and the miners of Staffordshire, where five-and-twenty 
thousand were destitute of employment. He knew of a 
place where a hundred wedding-rings had been pawned in 
a single week to provide bread ; and of another place where 
men and women subsisted on boiled nettles, and dug up 
the decayed carcase of a cow rather than perish of hunger. 
“Tsay you are drifting to confusion,’’ he exclaimed, “ with- 
out rudder and without compass..... Those who are 
so fond of laughing at political economy forget that they 
have a political economy of their own: and what is it? 
That they will monopolize to themselves the fruit of the 
industry of the great body of the community—that they 
allow the productions of the spindle and the loom to go 


5 
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abroad to furnish them with luxuries from the farthest © 


_ corners of the world, but refuse to permit to be brought 


t 
} 
. 


i] 
> 
4 


back in exchange what would minister to the wants, and 
comforts of the lower orders. What would the consequence 


_ be? We are sowing the seeds broadcast for a plentiful 


harvest of workmen in the western world. Thousands of ° 
workmen are delving in the mines of the western continent, 
where coals can be raised for a shilling a ton. We are send- 
ing there the labourers from our cotton manufactories, from 
our woollen, and from our silk. They are not going by 
dozens or by scores to teach the people of other countries 
the work they have learnt—they are going in hundreds and 
thousands to those states to open works against our own 


_ machines, and to bring this country to a worse state than 


it is now in. There is nothing to atone for a system which 
leads to this; and if I were to seek for a parallel, it 
would be o in the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes 
by Louis xv, or the decree of Alva in Belgium, where the 


best men were banished from their country.” 


Cobden gave additional strength to his a 7 be by show- 
ing that its eagerness was not due to a merely official partisan- 
ship. He saw no reason, he declared, why they should not 
take good measures from Sir Robert Peel, or why they 
should prefer those of Lord John Russell. ‘‘ The noble 
lord is called the leader on this side of the House, and I 
confess that when I first came into the House I was in- 
clined to look upon him as a leader; but from what I have 
seen, I believe the right hon. Baronet to be as liberal as 
the noble Lord. If the noble lord is my leader, I can only 
say that I believe that in four out of five divisions I have 
voted against him. He must be an odd kind of leader who 
thus votes against those he leads. I will take measures of 
relief from the right hon. Baronet as well as from the 
noble Lord, but upon some measure of relief I will insist. 
. . . I give the Prime Minister credit for the difficulties 
of his situation; but this question must be met, and met 
fully ; it must not be quibbled away; it must not be 
looked upon as a Manchester question; the whole condi- 
tion of the country must be looked at and | faced, and 
it — be done before we separate this session.’ 
nights later (July 11), Sir Robert Peel took occa- 
sion to ate with some of Cobden’s economic propositions, 


that in prosperous ti 
ments in machinery do not tend to throw labourers out 
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of employment. At the close of his speech the Minister 
revealed the tentative spirit in which his great measures 
had been framed, and the half-open mind in which he was 
beginning to stand towards the Corn Law. If these measures 
should not prove adequate to meet the distress of the 
country, in that case, he said, ‘‘ I shall be the first to admit 
that no adherence to former opinions ought to prevent their 
full and careful revision.”’ 

Cobden, in the course of a vigorous reply, pointed to a 
historic parallel which truly described the political situation. 
He warned the aristocracy and the landowners never to 
expect to find another Prime Minister who would take office 
to uphold their monopoly, ‘ They had killed Canning by 
thwarting him, and they would visit the same fate on their 
present leader, if he persevered in the same attempt to 
govern for the aristocracy, while professing to govern for 
the people.’ At this there were loud groans from some 
parts of the House. “‘ Yes,’’? repeated Cobden, undaunted, 
“they had killed Canning by forcing him to try and recon- 
cile their interests with those of the people, and no human 
power could enable the right hon. Baronet to survive the 
same ordeal.”’ 


CHAPTER XI; 


RENEWED ACTIVITY OF THE LEAGUE—COBDEN AND SIR 
ROBERT PEEL—-RURAL CAMPAIGN. 


T the close of the session, Cobden hastened back to 
Manchester, where his business, as he too well knew, 
urgently required his presence. As we have seen, his 
brother’s letters had begun to make him seriously uneasy 
as to his position. Affairs were already beginning to fall 
into disorder at Chorley and in Manchester, and in telling 
the story of Cobden’s public activity, we have to remember 
that almost from the moment of entering Parliament he 
began to be harassed by private anxieties of a kind which 
depress and unnerve most men more fatally than any other. 
Cobden’s buoyant enthusiasm for his cause carried him 
forward; it drove these haunting cares into the back- 
ground, and his real life was not in his business, but in the 
affairs of the nation. ) 
In September he made an important speech to the Council 
of the League, at Manchester. It explains their relations 
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to political parties, and to social classes. They had been 
lately’ charged, he said, with having been in collision with 


_ the Chartist party. But those who made this charge had 
_ themselves aaeil working for the last three years to excite 
_the Chartist party against the League, and that, too, by 


means that were not over-creditable. These intriguers had 


succeeded in deluding a considerable portion of the work- 


_ say, “‘ as I have admitted fr 


ing classes upon the subject of the Corn Laws. “ And I 
have no objection in agen: here,’’ Cobden went on to 

y before, that these artifices 
and manoeuvres have, to a considerable extent, compelled 
us to make our agitation a middle-class agitation. I do 
not deny that the working classes generally have attended 
our lectures and signed our petitions; but I will admit, 
that so far as the fervour and efficiency of our agitation 
has gone, it has eminently been a middle-class agitation. 


_ We have carried it on by those means by which the middle 
class usually carries on its movements. We have had our 


oa 


meetings of dissenting ministers; we have obtained the 
co-operation of the ladies; we have resorted to tea-parties, 
and taken those pacific means for carrying out our views, 
which mark us rather as a middle-class set of agitators. 
We are no political om li we have refused to be 

bought by the Tories ; we have kept aloof from the Whigs ; 
and we will not join partnership with either Radicals or 
Chartists, but we hold out our hand ready to give it to all. 
who are willing to advocate the total and immediate repeal 
of the corn and provision laws.”’ 

In another speech, he said the great mass of the Ee 
stuck to the bread-tax because it was the law. 
not charge the great body of the working classes with 
taking part against the repeal of the Corn Laws, but he 
charged the great body of the intelligent mechanics with 
standing aloof, and allowing a parcel of lads, with hired 
knaves for leaders, to interrupt their meetings.”” As time 
went on, the share of the working class in the movement 
became more satisfactory. Meanwhile, it is important to 


_ notice that they held aloof, or else opposed it as interfering 
_ with those claims of their own to political power, which the 


_ Reform Act had so unexpectedly 


-— — 


aulked 
Recovering themselves from the disappointment and 


confusion of the spring, the agitators applied themselves 


with invi ted resolution to their work. 


_ They been spending a hundred pounds a week. 
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They ought now, said Cobden, to spend a thousand. Up > 
to this time the Council of the League had had twenty-five 
thousand pounds through their hands, of which by far the 
larger portion had been raised in Manchester and the 
neighbouring district. About three times that sum had 
been raised and expended by local associations elsewhere. 
In all, therefore, a hundred thousand pounds had gone, 
and the Corn Laws seemed more immovable than ever. 
With admirable energy, the Council now made up their 
minds at once to raise a new fund of fifty thousand pounds, 
and, notwithstanding the terrible condition of the cotton 
trade, the amount was collected in a very short time. Men 
contributed freely because they knew that the rescue of 
their capital depended on the opening of markets from 
which the protection on corn excluded them. 

“You will have observed,’’ Cobden wrote to Mr. Edward 
Baines, ‘‘ that the Council of the League are determined 
upon a renewed agitation upon a great scale, provided they 
can get a commensurate pecuniary help from the country, 
and my object in troubling you is to beg that you will 
endeavour to rouse the men of the West Riding to another 
effort. | 

“The scheme which we especially aim at carrying out 
is this :—To make an attack upon every registered elector 
of the kingdom, county and borough, by sending to each a 
packet of publications embracing the whole argument as 
it affects both the agricultural and trading view of the 
question. We are procuring the copies of the registers for 
the purpose. But the plan involves an expense of 20,000). 
Add to this our increased expenditure in lectures, etc., and 
the contemplated cost of the spring deputations in London, 
and we shall require 50,000/. to do justice to the cause before 
next June. And we have a Spartan band of men in Man- 
chester who are setting to work in the full confidence that 
they will raise the money. The best way to levy contribu- 
tions on the public for a common object is to set up a claim, 
and therefore Manchester men must not in public declare 
the country in their debt. But between ourselves this is 
the case to a large extent. The agitation, though a national 
one, and for national objects, has been sustained by the 
pockets of the people here to the extent of 10 to 1 against — 
the whole kingdom ! 

“A vast proportion of our expenditure has been of a 
kind to bring no élat, such as the wide distribution of 


ae 
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tracts in the purely agricultural districts, and the subsidising ~ 
of literary talent which does not appear in connexion with 
the League. If I had the opportunity of a little gossip 


_ with you, I could give you proof of much efficient agitation 


for which the League does not get credit publicly. There 


_ is danger, however, in the growing adversity of this district, 


that we may pump our springs dry, and it is more and more 
necessary to widen the circle of our contributors. We con- 
fidently rely on your influential co-operation. 

“ Recollect that our primary object is to work the printing 


' press, not upon productions of our own, but producing the 


essence of authoritative writers, such as Deacon Hume, 
Lord Fitzwilliam, etc., and scattering them broadcast over 
the land. Towards such an object no Free-trader can 


_ scruple to commit himself. And in no other human war 


that I am acquainted with, can we accomplish our end by 
moral and peaceable means. There is no use in blinking 
the real difficulties of our task, which is the education of 
twenty-seven millions of people, an object not to be accom- 
plished except by the cordial assistance of the enlightened 
and patriotic in all parts of the kingdom.”’ * 

The staff of lecturers was again despatched on its mis- 
sionary errand. To each elector in the kingdom was sent 
a little library of tracts. Tea parties followed by meetings 
were found to be more attractive in the northern towns 
than meetings without tea parties. Places where meetings 
had been thinly attended, now produced crowds. Cobden, 
Mr. Bright, Mr. Ashworth, and the other chief speakers, 
again scoured the country north of the Trent; and at the 
end of the year, the first two of these, along with Colonel 
Perronet Thompson—the author of the famous Catechism. 


_ of the Corn Laws, and styled by Cobden, the father of them 


oe ee on a pilgrimage to Scotland. 

“ Our ane ever since we crossed the border,’’ Cobden 
writes, ‘ been gratifying in the extreme. Had we been 
disposed to encourage a display of enthusiasm, we might 
have frightened the more nervous of the monopolists with 


- our demonstrations. As it is, we have been content to 


: 7 


A 


allow honours to be thrust upon us in our own persons, or 
rather mine, by the representatives of the people. Glasgow, 
Edinburgh, Kirkeald , Dundee, Perth, and Stirling, have 
all presented me with the freedom of their burghs, and I 
have no doubt I could have become a free citizen of 

* To Edward Baines, Oct. 25, 1842. . 
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corporate town in Scotland by paying them a visit.* All 
this is due to the principles we advocate, for I have done 
all I could to discourage any personal compliments to 
myself. Scotland is fairly up now, and we shall have more 
in future from this side of the Tweed upon the Corn Law. 
We go to-day to Glasgow to attend another Free-trade 
banquet. To-morrow we proceed to Edinburgh, where I 
shall remain a few days to go through the ceremony of 
becoming a citizen of Auld Reekie, and then go forward 
to Newcastle to join Colonel Thompson and Bright (who 
have both been working miracles), who will take Hawick 
by the way for a meeting on Thursday evening.”’ + 

“‘T shall be with you at the end of the week. The work 
has been too heavy for me, and I have been obliged to 
throw an extra share upon Bright and the old veteran 
Colonel. I caught cold in coming from Carlisle to Glasgow 
by night, and have not got rid of it. To-day has, however, 
been very fine, and I have enjoyed a long walk with George 
Combe into the country, looking at the farm-houses, each 
of which has a tall chimney attached belonging to the 
engine-house. I am obliged to come from Glasgow here 
on Thursday to go through the ceremony of receiving the 
freedom of this city. Upon the whole, I am satisfied with 
the aspect of things in Scotland. I am not afraid of their 
going back from their convictions, and there is scarcely a 
man who is not against the present law, and nearly all are 
going on to total repeal. Fox Maule’s conversion is im- 
portant. He is heir to 80,000/. a year in land, 40,000 acres 
under the plough.”’ ¢ 

In England it is certain that the amazing vigour and 
resolution of the League were regarded with intense dis- 
favour by great and important classes. The League was 
thoroughly out of fashion. It was regarded as violent, 
extreme, and not respectable. A year before, it had usually 
been described as a selfish and contemptible faction. By 
the end of 1842 things had become more serious. The 
notorious pamphleteer of the Quarterly Review now de- 


* It is worth noticing that in Glasgow this honour was conferred 
upon him, not merely on the ground of his public action, but because, 
in the words of his proposer, by his ingenuity as a calico printer, he 
had brought that manufacture to such a state of perfection that we 
were now able to compete with the printers of France and Switzerland. 

+ To George Wilson, Stirling, Jan. 18, 1843. ' 

t To F, Cobden, Jan. 15, 1843. 
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nounced the League as the foulest and most dangerous 

combination of recent times. The Times spoke of Cobden, 
Bright, and their allies, as ‘‘ capering mercenaries who go 
_ frisking about the country;’’ as authors of incendiary 
clap-trap ; as ey a orators puffing themselves into 
an easy ~ cacao y second-hand arguments. They were 
constantly accused of retarding their own cause, and fright- 
ening away respectable people, by their violence. Violence, 
as usual, denoted nothing more than that they knew their 
own minds, and Lecce their convictions as if they were 
in earnest. In the earlier part of the autumn there had 
been a furious turn-out of the operatives in the mills, and 
later on in the season ricks had been burnt in the midland 


_ and southern counties. The League, in spite of the fact 


that its leaders were nearly all mill-owners, or connected 
with manufactures, was accused of promoting these out- 
rages. There were loud threats of criminal proceedings 
against the obnoxious confederacy. It was rumoured on 
the Manchester Exchange that the Government had re- 
solved to put down the League as an association constituted 
against the law of the land. If necessary, a new law would 
be made to enable them to suppress a body so seditious. 
This heat in the minds of the ruling class made them anxious 
at almost any cost to destroy Cobden, who was now openl 
recognized as the foremost personage in the detested organi. 
zation. This partly explains what fow followed. 


The session of 1843 opened with the most painful incident 
in Cobden’s parliamentary life. It is well to preface an 
account of it, by mentioning an event that happened on 
the eve of the session. Mr. Drummond, the private secre- 

of the Prime Minister, was shot in Parliament Street, 
and in a few days died from the wound. The assassin was 
Daniel M‘Naghten, a mechanic from Glasgow, who at the 
‘trial was acquitted on the ground of insanity. From some- 
thing that he said to a police inspector in his cell, the belief 
got abroad that in firing at Mr. Drummond he supposed 
that he was dealing with Sir Robert Peel. The evidence 
at the trial showed even this to be very doubtful, and in an 
case the act was simply that of a lunatic. But it shoo 
Sir Robert Peel’s nerves. He was known by those who were 
intimate with him to have a morbid sensibility to whatever 
was ph painful or horrible. It has always been 
beli that his distress at the circumstances of Mr. Drum- 
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mond’s death was the secret of the scene with Cobden which 
we have now to describe. 

Lord Howick on an early night in the session moved that 
the House should resolve itself into a committee to consider 
a passage in the Queen’s speech, in which reference had 
been made to the prevailing distress. The debate on the 
motion was a great affair, and extended over five nights. 
It was a discussion worthy of the fame of the House of 
Commons—a serious effort on the part of most of those who 
contributed to it, to shed some light on the difficulties in 
which the country was involved. Cobden spoke on the 
last night of the debate (Feb. 17). He answered in his 
usual dexterous and argumentative way the statements 
of Lord Stanley, Mr. Gladstone, and other opponents of the 
repeal of the Corn Law, and then he proceeded to a fervent 
remonstrance with the Prime Minister. I quote some of the 
sentences which led to what followed: “ If you (Sir Robert 
Peel) try any other remedy than ours, what chance have 
you for mitigating the condition of the country ? You took 
the Corn Laws into your own hands after a fashion of your 
own, and amended them according to your own views. You 
said that you were uninfluenced in what you did by any 
pressure from without on your judgment. You acted on 
your own judgment, and would follow no other, and you 
are responsible for the consequences of your act. You said 
that your object was to find more employment for the 
increasing population. Who so likely, however, to tell you 
what markets could be extended, as those who are engaged 
in carrying on the trade and manufactures of the country ? 
.... You passed the law, you refused to listen to the 
manufacturers, and I thyvow on you all the vesponsibility of 
your own measure... . The right hon. Baronet acted on 
his own judgment, and he retained the duty on the two 
articles on which a reduction of duty was desired, and he 
reduced the duties on those on which there was not a possi- 
bility of the change being of much service to the country. 
It was folly or ignorance (Oh! Oh !). Yes, it was folly or 
ignorance to amend our system of duties, and leave out of 
consideration sugar and corn. The reduction of the duties 
on drugs and such things was a proper task for some Under- 
Secretary of State, dealing with the sweepings of office, 
but it was unworthy of any Minister, and was devoid of 
any plan. It was one of the least useful changes that ever 
was proposed by any Government. ,.. It is his duty, he 
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says, to judge independently, and act without reference to 
any pressure; and I must tell the right hon. Baronet that 
it ts the duty of every honest and independent member to hold 
him individually responsible for the present postition of the 
country. . .. 1 tell the right hon. gentleman that I, for 
one, care nothing for Whigs or Tories. I have said that I 
never will help to bring back the Whigs ; but I tell him that 
the whole responsibility of the lamentable and dangerous 
state of the country rests with him. It ill becomes him to 
_ throw that responsibility on any one at this side. I say 
there never has been violence, tumult, or confusion, except 
at periods when there has been an excessive want of em- 
ployment, and a scarcity of the necessaries of life. The 
right hon. Baronet has the power in his hands to do as he 
leases.’’ 

i When Cobden sat down, the Prime Minister rose to his 
feet, with signs of strong agitation in his usually impassive 
bearing. “‘ Sir,’’ he said, “the honourable gentleman has 
stated here very emphatically, what he has more than once 
stated at the conferences of the Anti-Corn-Law League, 
that he holds me individually—’’ Here the speaker was 
interrupted by the intense excitement which his emphasis 
on the word, and the growing passion of his manner, had 
rapidly produced among his audience. ‘‘ Individually re- 
nsible,’’ he resumed, “ for the distress and suffering of 

e country ; that he holds me personally responsible. But 
be the consequences of these insinuations what they may, 
never will I be influenced by menaces, either in this House 
or out of this House, to adopt a course which I consider—” 
The rest of the sentence was lost in the shouts which now 
rose from all parts of the House. Cobden at once got up, 
but to little purpose. “I did not say,” he began, “ that 
I hold the right hon. gentleman personally responsible.” 
Vehement cries arose on every side; ‘* Yes, yes ”—* You 
did, you did ’’—* Order ”’—‘“ Chair.’”” ‘‘ You did,” called 
out Sir Robert Peel. Cobden went on, “I have said that 
I hold the right hon. gentleman responsible by virtue of 
his office, as the whole context of what I said was sufficient 
to explain.” 

The en denials and the confusion with which the 
ministerial es broke into his explanation, showed 
Cobden that it was oe for the moment to attempt to 
clear himself. Sir Ro Peel resumed by reiterating the 
charge that Cobden had twice declared that he would hold 
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the Minister individually responsible. This inauspicious 
beginning was the prelude of a strong and careful speech ; 
as strong a speech as could be made by a minister who 
was not prepared to launch into the full tide of Cobden’s 
own policy,* and had only doubtful arguments about prac- 
tical convenience to bring against the stringent pleas of 
logical consistency. What astonishes us is that such a per- 
formance should have followed such a preface. Those who 
have written about Sir Robert Peel’s character have always 
been accustomed to say that, though there was originally 
a.vein of fiery temper in him, yet he had won perfect mastery 
over it; and his outburst against Cobden was the only 
occasion when he seemed to fall into the angry impetuosity 
that was familiar enough on the lips of O’Connell, or Stanley, 
or Brougham. He was taunted before long by Mr. Disraeli 
with imitating anger as a tactical device, and taking the 
choleric gentleman for one of his many parts. Whether his 
display of emotion against Cobden was artificial or a genuine 
result of over-strung nerves, was disputed at the time, and 
it is disputed to this day by those who witnessed the scene. 
The display was undoubtedly convenient for the moment 
in damaging a very troublesome adversary. 

Lord John Russell, who spoke after the Minister, had 
no particular reason to be anxious to defend so dubious a 
follower as Cobden, but his honourable spirit revolted 
against the unjust and insulting demeanour of the House. 
““T am sure,” he said, “ that for my own part, and I believe 
I can answer for most of those who sit round me, that the 
same sense was not attached to the honourable member for 
Stockport’s words as has been attached by the right honour- 
able Baronet and honourable members opposite.’? When 
Lord John Russell had finished a speech that practically 
wound up the debate, Cobden returned to his explanation, 
and amid some interruptions from the opposite benches, 
as well as from the Speaker on a point of order, again 
insisted that he had intended to throw the responsibility of 


* The peroration of this speech is an admirably eloquent comparison 
between the pacific views of Wellington and Soult—* men who have 
seen the morning sun rise upon living masses of fiery warriors, so many 
of whom were to be laid in the grave before that sun should set ’— 
and ‘‘ anonymous and irresponsible writers in the public journals, who 
are doing all they can to exasperate the differences that have prevailed ; 
and whose efforts were not directed by zeal for the national honour, 
but employed for the base purposes of encouraging national animosity, 
or promoting personal or party interest.” | ; sages 
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the Minister’s measures upon him as the head of the Govern- 
ment. In using the word ‘“ individually,” he used it as 
the Minister himself used the personal pronoun when he 
said “I passed the tariff.’ ‘‘I treat him,’’ Cobden con- 
cluded, ‘‘ as the Government, as he is in the habit of treat- 
ing himself.’’ 
ery stiffly Peel accepted the explanation. “I am bound 
to accept the construction which the honourable member 
puts upon the language he employed. He used the word 
individually ’ in so marked a way, that I and others put 
- upon it a dificrent explanation. He supposes the word 
‘individually ’ to mean public responsibility in the situa- 
tion I hold, and I admit it at once. I thought the words 
he employed, ‘I hold you individually responsible,’ might 
have an effect, which i think many other gentlemen who 
heard them might anticipate.’ 

The sitting was not to end without an assault on Cobden 
from a different quarter. Sir Robert Peel had no sooner 
accepted one explanation, than Mr. Roebuck made a state- 
ment that demanded another. He taxed Cobden with 
having spoken of Lord Brougham as a maniac ; with having 
threatened his own seat at Bath ; and with having tolerated 
the use of such reprehensible and dangerous language by 
members of the League, as justified Lord Brougham’s ex- 
hortation to all friends of Born Law Reform to separate 
themselves from such evil advisers. This incident sprang 
from some words which Brougham had used in the House of 
Lords a week before. They are a fine example of parlia- 
mentary mouthing, and of that cheap courage which con- 
oe ie thundering against the indiscretions of an unpopular 

end. 

Cobden, as we might expect, had spoken freely of this 
rebuke as the result of a reckless intellect and a malignant 
spirit, or words to that effect. Nobody can think that 

. Roebuck had chosen his moment very chivalrously. 
Even now, when time and death are throwing the veil of 
kindly oblivion over the struggle, we read with some satis- 
faction the denunciation by Mr. Bright, of the ‘‘ Brummagem 
Brougham, who, when the whole ministerial side of the 
House was yelling at the man who stood there, the very 
impersonation of justice to the people, stood forward and 
dared to throw his puny dart at Richard Cobden.” There 
is hardly an instance which illustrates more painfully the 
ungenerous, the unsparing, the fierce treatment for which 
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aman must be prepared who enters public life in the House 
of Commons: The sentiment of the House itself was against 
Cobden.° It always is more or less secretly against any one 
of its members who is known to have a serious influence 
outside, and to be raising the public opinion of constitu- 
encies to an inconveniently strong pitch. Cobden was 
scarcely allowed to explain what he had really said to Mr. 
Roebuck. It was simply this:—“If you justify Lord 
Brougham in this attack on the ministers who attend the 
conference of the Anti-Corn-Law League, you will get into 
trouble at Bath, and you will be considered the opponent 
of that body, and you will have your Anti-Corn-Law tea 
parties, and some members of the League visiting Bath. 
So far from ‘wishing to see Mr. Roebuck out of Parliament,” 
Cobden concluded, ‘‘ he is the last man I should wish to 
see removed from the seat which he now holds.” 


Cobden’s own remarks on this unhappy evening are better 
than any that an outsider can offer. To his brother Frederick 
he wrote as follows :— 

“The affair of last Friday seems to be working more 
and more to our advantage. It has been the talk of every- 
body here, from the young lady on the throne, down to the 
back-parlour visitors of every pot-house in the metropolis. 
And the result seems to be a pretty general notion that 
Peel has made a great fool of himself, if not something 
worse. He is obliged now to assume that he was in earnest, 
tor no man likes to confess himself a hypocrite, and to put 
up with the ridicule of his own party in private as a coward. 
Lord was joking with Ricardo in the House the other 
night about him; pointing towards Peel as he was leaning 
forward, he whispered, ‘ There, the fellow is afraid some- 
body is taking aim at him from the gallery.’ Then the 
pack at his back are not very well satisfied with themselves 
at having been so palpably dragged through the mud by 
him, for they had evidently not considered that I was 
threatening him. Indeed the fact of their having called 
for Bankes to speak after I sat down, and whilst Peel was 
on his legs, clearly showed (and they cannot escape from ~ 
the unpleasant reflection) that they were unconscious of 
any grievance being felt by the latter, and that they con- 
sidered the personality to refer to the former. They now 
feel themselves convicted of having taken the cue from 
Peel and joined en masse (without a conviction in their own 


* 
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minds to sanction the course they took), in hunting me 
down as an assassin, They will hear more of it. But the 
best part of the whole affair is that everybody of every 
shade of politics has read my speech carefully, in order to 
be able to judge of Peel’s grounds of attack upon me. The 
consequence is that all the Tories of Oxford, as I learn, 
have n criticizing every word of it, and the result, I 
am told, is unfavourable to Peel. . . . He is looking twenty 
per cent. worse since I came into the House, and if I had 
only Bright with me, we could worry him out of office 
before the close of the session.* ~ 

“The thing is on its last legs. The wholesale admissions 
of our principles by the Government must prove destructive 


_ to the system in no very long time, The whole matter 
_ turns upon the possibility of their finding a man to fill the 


office of executioner for them, and when Peel bolts or betrays 
them, the game is up. It is this conviction in my mind 
which induced me after some deliberation to throw the 
responsibility upon Peel, and he is not only alarmed at it, 
but indiscreet enough to let everybody know that he is so. 
... Our meeting last night was a wonderful exhibition. 
In the course of a couple of months we will have entire 
possession of the metropolis. Nothing will alarm Peel so 
much as exhibitions of strength and feeling at his own door. 
I am overdone from all parts with letters and congratula- 
tions, and can hardly find time to say a word to my friends.’’f 


The enemies of the League made the most of what had 
happened. They spoke of Cobden as politically ruined, 
and ruined beyond retrieval. Brougham, with hollow pity, 
wrote about the ‘“‘ downfall of poor Mr. Cobden,’’ It soon 
appeared that there was another side to the matter. Meet- 
ings were held to soo against the treatment which 
Cobden had received from the Minister and the House; 
sympathetic addresses were sent to him from half the towns 


in England, and all the towns in Scotland; and for many 


weeks afterwards, whenever he appeared in a public assembly, 
he was greeted with such acclamations as had seldom been 


* Mr. Bright, as it happened, was returned to parliament before the 
end of the session. He contested Durham in April, 1843, and was beaten 
by Lord annon. The new member was unseated on ition, on 

of bribery. Mr. Bright again offered and was 


Feb, 23, 1843. 
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heard in public assemblies before. We may believe that 
Cobden was perfectly sincere when he said to one of his 
friends :—‘“‘I dislike this personal matter for many good 
reasons, public and private. We must avoid any of this 
individual glorification in the future. My forte is simplicity 
of action, hard working behind the scenes, and common 
sense in council; but I have neither taste nor aptitude for 
these public displays.”’ * 

At Manchester some eight thousand men and women met 
to hear stirring speeches on the recent affair. Mr. Bright 
moved a resolution, for an address to Cobden, in words 
that glow with noble and energetic passion, while they 
keep clear of hero-worship. ‘‘I do not stand up,” he said, 
“to flatter the member for Stockport. I believe him to be 
a very intelligent and very honest man; I believe that he 
will act with a single eye to the good of his country; I 
believe that he is firmly convinced of the truth of the great 
principles of which he is so distinguished an advocate.”’ 


A few days after the scene in the House of Commons, 
the first of those great meetings was held, which eventually 
turned opinion in London in good earnest to the views of 
the League. The Crown and Anchor and the Freemasons’ 
Tavern had become too small to hold the audiences. Drury 
Lane Theatre was hired, and here seven meetings were 
held between the beginning of March and the beginning oi 
May. The crowds who thronged the theatre were not © 
always the same in keenness and energy of perception, but 
their numbers never fell short, and their enthusiasm grew more 
intense as they gradually mastered the case, and became 
better acquainted with the persons and characters of the 
prominent speakers. In the following letter to his brother, 
Cobden hints at the special advantage which he expected 
from these gatherings :— 

“There is but one of their lies,’” he says, referring to the 
gossip of the Tories, ‘that I should care to make them 
prove; that is that our business is worth 10,000/. a year ! 
By the way, it is a wholesome sign that my middle-class 
popularity seems rather to be increased by my avowal of 
my origin ; and for the first time probably a man is served 
by that aristocratic class, who owes nothing to birth, parent- 
age, patronage, connexions, or education. Don’t listen to 
the nonsense about our being prosecuted. The enemy has 

* To E. Baines, Match 8, 1843. 
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burnt his fingers already by meddling with the Leaguers. 
Wait till we have held two or three weekly meetings in 
Drury Lane Theatre, and you will see that we are not the 
men to be put to the ordeal of a middle-class jury. Our 
metropolitan gatherings are bona-fide demonstrations of 
_ earnest energetic men of the shop-keeping class, a large 
proportion under thirty years of age. There is this advan- 
tage from a middle-class movement in London, that it 
always carries with it the working men, who are all inter- 
mingled by their occupation with the class above them 
_ more completely than in any other large town. I observe 
what you say about the spirit of our Manchester Tories. 
The baseness of that party exceeds anything since the time 
of the old Egyptian worshippers of Bulls and Beetles. But 
depend upon it, the hostility to the League is confined 
pretty much to the leaders, and you will see when a general 
election turns upon the Corn Laws (and we must have a 
dissolution upon the question before settling it), that the 
rank and file of the party, the shopkeepers and owners of 
small cottage property, will either desert the Tory masters, 
or fold their arms and refuse to go into action at their 
bidding. But our salvation will come from the rural dis- 
tricts. The farmers are already half alienated from the 
landlords, and the schism will widen every rent-day. Amidst 
the deluge of letters that I have received since the Peel 
blunder, are lots of communications from farmers. My 
declaration that I am a farmer’s son, seems to have told as 
I expected, and it is a point of too much importance not 
to be made the most of, even at the risk of being egotistical.’’* 

“The meeting at Taunton was a bona-fide farmers’ 
gathering from all parts of the division of Somerset, and 
there was but one opinion in the town amongst all parties 
who attended the market, that the game of the ‘ political 
landlords’ is all up. I find our case upon agricultural 
grounds far stronger and easier than in relation to the 
trading interests. Now, d d upon it, it will be just as 
we have often predicted, the agricultural districts of the 
south will carry our question. are as a community 
in every respect, w as regards intelligence, morality, 
_ politics, or public spirit, superior to the folks that surround 
ain Lancashire. I intend to hold county meetings every 
turday after Easter.” ft 

* To F. Cobden, March 11, 1843. 
t To F, Cobden, April 10, 1843. 
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The year 1843 was famous for a great agitation in each 
of the three kingdoms. O’Connell was rousing Ireland by 
the cry of Repeal. Scotland was kindled to one of its 
most passionate movements of enthusiasm by the outgoing 
of Chalmers and his brethren from the Establishment. In 
England the League against the Corn Law was rapidly 
growing in flood and volume. If ever the natural history 
of agitations is taken in hand, it will be instructive to com- 
pare the different methods of these three movements, two 
of which succeeded, while the third failed. 

Cobden never disdained large popular meetings, to be 
counted by thousands. These gatherings of great multi- 
tudes were useful, not merely because they were likely to 
stir a certain interest more or less durable in those who 
attended them, but also because they impressed the Pro- 
tectionist party with the force and numbers that were being 
arrayed against them. But he did not overrate either their 
significance or their value. Chalmers, in his great work of 
reorganizing the broken Church, always expressed strong 
distaste for large meetings, compared with small conferences 
attended by none but those who could be persuaded to do 
what he commended. He wanted, he used to say, not the 
excitement of emotion, but the sturdiness and endurance 
of good working principles. It was the same kind of feel- 
ing which made Cobden always look back with peculiar 
satisfaction to his share in the education of the farmers in 
sound economic principles by dialectical disputes from 
waggons, and close debate over the beef and ale at market 
ordinaries, 

The League had shown the evil effects of the Corn Law 
upon operatives, shopkeepers, manufacturers, and mer- 
chants. They now turned to another quarter, and set to 
work to prove that the same law inflicted still greater in- 
juries upon the tenant farmers and the labourers, The 
towns were already convinced, and the time was a good 
one for an invasion of the agricultural districts. The farmers 
were getting low prices. They were disgusted at the con- 
cessions to Free Trade which had been made in the budget, 
especially in the article of meat. They suspected their 
parliamentary friends of trickery, and a selfish deference to 
a plausible Minister. 

The meetings in the counties were highly successful for 
their immediate purpose, and they are full of interest to 
look back upon. They are, perhaps, the most striking 
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and original feature in the whole agitation. There was 
true political courage and profound faith, in the idea of 
awakening the most torpid portion of the community, not 
by any appeal to passion, but by hard argumentative debate. 
It was generally accepted that the controversy was one to 
“be settled by arguments and not by force. Sir George 
Lewis said that if the proposal had been to annihilate rents 
instead of reducing them, the Protectionists would as cer- 
tainly have gone from words to blows, as the American 
'slaveholders afterwards did when their peculiar institution 
was touched. One reason why the shock, when it came, 
was accepted without disorder, was that the League had 
succeeded in thoroughly loosening, if not in overthrow- 
ing, the prejudices of those who expected to be immediately 
Tuined by the change. The discussion was usually con- 
ducted in a fair and manly spirit on both sides. The speakers 
for the League told their hearers that they did not wish to 
say anything personally offensive to anybody ; that they 
were simply anxious that what was true on the subject of 
protection should be discovered ; and that they gave the 
gentlemen in the opposition waggon credit for anxiety to 
do the same thing. As a rule, things were conducted with 
order and good temper. Land agents, valuers, and auc- 
tioneers were angrier disputants than either farmers or 
squires. At Dorchester there was an attempt to storm the 
hustings, but the Leaguers were prepared, and a stout 
party of their friends, aided by the labourers, repulsed the 
attack. At Canterbury, where the cause of protection was 
advocated oddly enough by Mr. G. P. R. James, the re- 
nowned novelist, one or two corn-factors insulted Cobden 
and Mr. Bright, and there was some uplifting of sticks. 
There were occasional threats of violence, tossing in a 
‘blanket, and so forth, beforehand. But when the time 
came, all. passed off peaceably.* 

Farmers who were afraid of attending meetings in their 
own immediate district, used to travel thirty or forty miles 
to places where they could listen to the speakers without 
being known. Enemies came to the meetings, and began 
to take notes in a very confident spirit, but as the arguments 
| became too strong for them, the pencil was laid aside, and 
the paper was torn up. At Norwich, the leading yeoman of 

* When a visit from Mr. Bright was announced at Alnwick, the 


Newcastle Journal had a most brutal paragraph to the effect that some 
| stalwart yeoman should take the matter into his hands. i 
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the county put a number of questions to Cobden, which 
were so neatly and conclusively answered, that the farmers 
who were listening to the controversy burst out into loud 
applause. The terse sentences in which Cobden condensed 
his matter carried conviction home. Though it was im- 
possible for him to invent new arguments or discover un- 
familiar facts every day, yet even those who were best 
acquainted with the facts and the arguments, were struck 
at every meeting by his power of selecting and concentrat- 
ing the important points, with a conversational strength 
that brought every word within the easy comprehension of 
the most careless listener. Antagonists were sometimes 
astute, but were often stupid even to impenetrability. In 
one place, a clergyman firmly contended that scarcity had 
nothing to do with dearness. In that case, Mr. Bright 
replied, he need not be afraid of repeal, for of course on 
his principles abundance could not produce cheapness. 

At Hertford the Shire Hall was so crowded, that the 
meeting was held in the open air. The multitude was 
mainly composed of farmers, and on the skirts of the multi- 
tude some of the most important squires in the county 
sat on horseback to hear the discussion. Cobden spoke for 
two hours, and obtained a sympathetic hearing by his 
announcement that he was the son of a Sussex farmer, 
that he had kept his father’s sheep, and had seen the misery 
of a rent-day. It was at this meeting at Hertford that he 
first met Mr. Lattimore, the well-known farmer of Wheat- 
hampstead, to whom he was in the subsequent course of 
the movement greatly indebted for agricultural facts bear- 
ing on Free Trade. 

At Aylesbury, which was the stronghold of the Duke of 
Buckingham, after his address, Cobden was confronted by 
a long list of questions from an anonymous inquirer. Would 
not Free Trade lower the price of corn and the means of 
employing labour, from thirty to fifty per cent. ? Did the 
members of the League think the existing price of the 
quartern loaf, which was then fivepence, too high for either 
producer or consumer ? Cobden answered them with his 
usual dexterity, and wound up with the crucial question 
on his own part ; namely, in what way farmers and farm- 
labourers had profited by the Corn Laws since 1815 ? A 
resolution approving of the principles of Free Trade was 
then put and carried with a few dissentients—so few, that 
Lord Nugent, who was in the chair, said they were about 
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as many as would have held up their hands in favour of 
Free Trade five and twenty years before. At Uxbridge, 
the farmers who usually attended the corn-market, invited 
Cobden to explain his views to them. The arrangements 
for the meeting were left entirely in their own hands. 
The tickets of admission were issued by the farmers, and 
disposed of by them; the county was ransacked for sup- 
porters of monopoly, and the discomfiture of the prophet 
of the League was confidently predicted. The audience 
_ was more exclusively composed of farmers than any that 
had yet been held. When the time came, four gentlemen, 
one after another, advocated the cause of monopoly as ably 
as they could, and the discussion between them on the one 
hand, and Cobden and Joseph Hume on the other, lasted 
for four hours and a half. In the end, the arguments of the 
Free Traders were felt to be so absolutely unanswerable, 
that a resolution in favour of total and immediate repeal 
was carried by five to one. The circumstances were much 
the same, and the result was the same at Lincoln, where 
Cobden was accompanied by Mr. Bright. At Taunton, the 
church bells were rung, flags with free-trade mottoes were 
hung from the windows, and a brass band insisted on 
accompanying the deputation from the railway to the place 
of meeting. Cobden, Mr. Bright, and Mr. Moore were 
listened to with unwearied attention for more than four 
hours. The farmers listened at first with doubt and sus- 
picion. Gradually their faces cleared, conviction began to 
warm them, and at last such an impression had been made, 
_ that eight hundred farmers out of a meeting of twelve hun- 
dred persons, voted in favour of total and immediate repeal. 
In Bedford Cobden had not a single friend or acquaint- 

_ ance. He had simply announced as extensively as he 
_ could by placards, that he meant to visit the town on a 
given day. The farmers had been canvassed far and wide to 
attend to put down the representatives from the Anti-Corn- 
- Law League. The Assembly Rooms could not hold half the 
ns who had come together, and they adjourned to a 
forge field outside the town. Three waggons were provided 
to serve as hustings, but the monopolist rudely seized 
them, and Cobden had to wait while a fourth waggon was 
procured. Lord Charles Russell presided, and the discus- 


sion The went on from three o’clock 
nT CRE preg Be Gig eter 
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with some impatience, but as he warmed to his subject, and 
began to deliver telling strokes of illustration and argu- 
ment, the impression gradually spread that he was right. 
The chairman was unwillingly obliged to declare that an 
amendment in favour of Free Trade was carried by a large 
majority. 

““We fought a hard battle at Bedford,’? Cobden writes to 
his brother, “‘against brutish squires and bull-frogs, but 
carried it two to one, contrary to the expectations of every 
man in the county. Lord Charles Russell is the man who 
opposed even his brother John’s fixed duty, declaring at 
the time that it was to throw two millions of acres out of 
cultivation. After Bedford, we can win anywhere ; and it 
is giving great moral power to my movements in the rural 
districts to be always successful. The aristocracy are be- 
coming savage and alarmed at the war going on in their 
own camp.” * 

“On Saturday next,” he continues, ‘‘I shall be at Rye, 
where there will be a grand muster from all the eastern 


part of our county and from parts of Kent. These county ~ 


meetings are becoming provokingly interesting and attrac- 
tive, so far as the landlords are affected. They begin to 
feel the necessity of showing fight, and yet when they do 
come out to meet me, they are sure to be beaten on their 
own dung-hill. The question of protection is now an open 
one at all the market tables in the counties where I have 
been, and the discussion of the question cannot fail to 
have the right issue.” + 

This discussion sometimes broke down for lack of repre- 
sentatives of the opposite cause :— 

“Our meeting at Rye was a very tame affair for want of 
any open spirit of opposition. The audience was almost 
as quiet as a flock of their own Southdowns. I fear the 
squires and parsons will give up the old game of opposition, 
and try to keep the farmers away. However, we have 
sown the seeds in the South of England which nothing will 
eradicate. Wherever I go, I make the corn question an 
open question at all the market tables. And everywhere 
are strong-headed men who take up our cause. At Win- 
chester I found many intelligent farmers. Mr. M., who 
moved the Free Trade resolution, is, with his brother, the 
largest occupier in the county. A very quiet man, highly 


* To F. W. Cobden, London, gone 5, 1843. 
+ Tunbridge Wells, June 7, 1843. 
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respected: his very mame a passport. A Mr, E. was at 
the meeting, who rents 3,000 acres. After hearing our 
statements, he remarked, ‘ These facts and arguments are 
quite unanswerable. Every word is true.’”’ * 

At Penenden Heath (June 29), three thousand of the men 
of Kent assembled to hear a close argumentative debate 
between Cobden and a local landowner. Two days later 
there was an open-air meeting at Guildford, where Cobden 
stated his case, tided over interruptions, and met objections 
from all comers for several hours. We need not further 
prolong the history of this summer’s campaign, Hereford, 
Lewes, Croydon, Bristol, Salisbury, Canterbury, and Read- 
ing, were all visited before the end of the session by Cobden 
and Mr. Bright, or some other coadjutor. In all of them, 
amid great variety of illustrations, and with a constantly 
increasing stock of facts, he pinned his opponents to the 
point, How, when, or where, have farmers and farm- 
labourers benefited by the Corn Law ? His greatest victory 
was at Colchester, the chief town of a county which kept 
its parliamentary representation unsullied by a single 
Liberal. The whole district had been astir with angry ex- 
pectation for many days; the drum ecclesiastic had been 
vigorously beaten all over the county ; Sir John Tyrrell, 
at this time one of the doughtiest followers of Peel, prom- 
ised or threatened to attend ; passions waxed very high ; 
special constables were sworn in; and the violent and the 
timid alike declared that the agitators would find themselves 
in no small bodily peril. Hustings were erected in a large 
field, and when the day came, several thousands of people 
assembled from all parts of the county. At the appointed 
hour Cobden and Charles Villiers were at their posts, and 
they were soon followed by Sir John Tyrrell and Mr. Fer- 
rand. Then the tournament began. The battle raged for 
six hours, and the League champions achieved a striking 
victory. The amendment to his resolution was put to utter 
rout, and when night fell, Sir John Tyrrell was found to have 
silently vanished. At one point in the controversy, he 
had irrelevantly defied Cobden to do further battle with him 
at Chelmsford. Cobden instantly took up the glove, and 
on the appointed day to Chelmsford he went. Sir John, 
however, had already had enough of an unequal match, 
and Cobden carried on the controversy in the usual way 
and with his usual success. 

* To F. W. Cobden, London, July 20, 1843. 
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Mr. Bright once said at a public meeting,* that people 
had talked much more than was pleasant to him about his 
friend Cobden and himself, and he would tell them that in 
the Council were many whose names were never before the 
public, and yet who deserved the highest praise. He was 
sorry that it should for a moment be supposed, that they 
who were more prominently before the public, and who 
were but two or three, should be considered the most praise- 
worthy. Nor was he singular. Cobden took every oppor- 
tunity quietly and modestly of saying the same thing. The 
applause of multitudes never inflated him into a demagogue, 
as it was truly observed, any more than the atmosphere of 
Parliament and of London society ever depressed him into 
conventionality.t I cannot find a trace or a word in the 
most private correspondence, betraying on the part of any 
prominent actor in the League a symptom of petty or 
ignoble egotism. They were too much in earnest. Never 
on a scene where the temptations to vanity were so many 
was vanity so entirely absent. 

Cobden’s incessant activity, his dialectical skill, the scandal 
of the recent scene in the House, and perhaps the fact that 
he was a member of the House, all contributed to make his 
position at this time conspicuous and unique, but his sim-_ 
plicity of spirit filled men with an affection and love for 
him, which made his success their own. As a speaker, 
nobody knew better than he did the more stately genius 
of his chief friend and ally. He once told an audience at 
Rochdale that at this time, for reasons which they would 
be at no loss to guess, he always stipulated that Mr. Bright 
should let him speak first. From Winchester Mr. Bright 
wrote to him, that they had promised faithfully that he 
should attend the meeting, and that if the train failed to 
bring him, they should run the country. If Cobden’s name 
was mentioned at a meeting, the audience would rise and 
give three times three for the member for Stockport, the 
friend of the people. At Manchester, an immense gather- 
ing assembled to present an address to him, formally de- 
scribing him as the leader of the movement ; and the cheers 

* October, 1843. ; 

t “Members were subject to great temptations in London, and 
those who had not been behind the scenes little knew the perils and 
dangers they had to go through. It was very difficult for a man, how- 
ever clothed in the panoply of principle, to go through the ordeal of 
a London season, without finding his coat of mail perforated from one 
quarter or another.’ —Cobden, at Ashton-under-Lyne, January, 1843. — 
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grew more enthusiastic when a letter from Lord Ducie was 
read, declaring that there was no man alive to whom the 
country was more indebted than to Richard Cobden. In 
the same way the men on the other side singled him out for 
special vituperation ; and people who had never seen a 
print-works in their lives, excited agricultural audiences by 
asserting that Cobden was making enormous wealth at the 
expense of the strength, the happiness, the limbs, and the 
very lives of little children. 

As he said afterwards, Cobden lived at this time in public 


' meetings. Along with the county meetings, there was for 


some time a weekly gathering at the Commercial Rooms in 
Threadneedle Street, where the League speakers reiterated 
their arguments to crowded audiences of merchants and 
bankers. There were the enthusiastic assemblies at Drury 
Lane and afterwards at Covent Garden, in which the in- 
terest of the London public was so great that the report of 
them doubled and trebled the ordinary sale of the news- 
papers on the following morning. Besides all this, Cobden 
attended to everything that in any way concerned his own 
greet subject in the House of Commons. There his position 
this time had become really formidable to the Minister, 
His complete knowledge of every aspect of the case, his 
tenacity, his skill in debate, and the immense influence 
which it was perceived that he was acquiring out of doors 
had brought him to a front place; and the man who in 
February had been spoken of as politically ruined, was b 


_ August exercising a pressure on the mind of Sir Robert Peel, 


as strong on the one side, as the pressure of a whole group 
of insurgent dukes on the other. 

The serious subjects of discussion in Parliament were all 
related to the social condition of the people, and men noticed 
how at one point or another they all touched the question 
of Free Trade, The Government brought in their famous 
measure of national education, as we s afterwards see. 


_ The League, though not formally opposed to the measure, 


pointed out the folly of first by the Corn Law taxing the 
people into poverty, and then taxing the impoverished to 
pay for the instruction of the starving. arles Buller 
pressed his scheme of state-aided emigration.* The League 


‘retorted that if the Corn Law were repealed, there would be 


* In his Buller Cobden with condescending to 


practise on ignorance of audience by resort to stale theatrical 


to him by the genius of 
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no need for emigration. A Free Trader moved for a com- 
mittee to inquire into the burdens and exemptions peculiar 
to the landed interest. A county member proposed an 
amendment that the House should direct its attention to 
Associations which, in matters affecting agriculture and 
commerce, pretended to influence the Legislature, and which 
by their combination and proceedings were dangerous to 
the public peace and inconsistent with the spirit of the 
constitution. Cobden retaliated with a vigorous account 
of the state of the labourers on the county member’s own 
estates, and by the telling fact that in that very county of 
Dorset one out of every seven of the population was a pauper. 
On the occasion of Mr. Villiers’s annual motion for a com- 
mittee to consider the duties on foreign corn with a view 
to their immediate abolition, Cobden made one of the most 
spirited of his speeches on a subject on which it appeared that 
everything had been said.* It was circulated by hundreds 
of thousands of copies, and produced a great effect upon 
opinion. The Government introduced a bill for the repeal 
of the restrictions on the export of machinery. Cobden 
supported the removal of this last prohibition on the Statute 
book. Later in the session, he made a vigorous attack on 
the Sugar-duties, and the policy of giving a preference to 
the produce of the British colonies, when the colonies con- 


Drury Lane—where he was speaking. As the particular passage re- 
ferred to has been much applauded by Cobden’s admirers, both abroad 
and at home, I venture to reproduce it: ‘‘ Did the men who signed 
that memorial ever go down to St. Catherine’s Dock, and see an emi- 
gration ship about to start on its voyage? Had they seen these poor 
emigrants sitting till the moment of departure on .the stones of the 
quay, as if they would cling to the last to the land of their birth ? They 
need not inquire what were their feelings; they would read their hearts 
in their faces. Had they ever seen them taking leave of their friends ? 
He had watched such scenes over and over again. He had seen a 
venerable woman taking leave of her grandchildren, and he had 
seen a struggle between the mother and the grandmother to retain 

ossession of a child. As these emigrant vessels departed from the 

ersey to the United States, the eyes of all on deck were directed back 
to the port whence they had started, and the last objects which met 
their gaze, as their native land receded from their view, were the tall 
bonding-houses of Liverpool, where under the lock—he was going to 
say the Queen’s lock, but under the lock of the aristocracy—were shut 
up some hundreds of thousands of barrels of the finest flour of America 
—the only object that these unhappy wanderers were going in quest 
of.” His friends, he was told, did not know he had so much sentiment 
and eloquence in him. 

* No. tv. in the collected speeches, 
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tributed nothing to the revenue, and burdened us with 
civil and miitary expenses. The whole colonial trade 
amounted only to 10,000,000/. a year, and to maintain this, 
5,000,000/. were spent by the mother country. The West 
indian sugar-grower was the natural ally of the British 
corn-grower, and with equal zeal the Protectionist organs 
took up both causes against Cobden’s penetrating attacks. 
These organs persisted in reproaching their party in the 
two Houses with weakness in defence of the sacred cause. 
There was disunion and want of confidence throughout the 
party. Mr. Gladstone eloquently expounded the prin- 
ciples of Free Trade, though it was true that he gave the 
adroitest reasons for not applying them. Mr. Cobden, they 
said, was a man of great energy, shrewdness, and strength 
of will, but the true cause of his successes in debate was the 
want of spirit in those who should have been his active 
adversaries. Was it not melancholy and insufferable to 
witness ‘‘ the landholders of England, the representatives of 
the blood of the Norman chivalry, shrinking under the blows 
uimed at them by a Manchester money-grubber ”’ ? 

Unhappily there was nobody in Manchester to whom this 
svil designation was less applicable. . Only a week before 
she close of the session Cobden wrote to his brother :— 

“Your account is surely enough a bad turn up. There 
nust be something radically fallacious in our mode of calcu- 
ating cost or fixing prices. Not that.I expected very much 
hhis year, because our last autumn must have been a serious 
oss, and the spring business squeezed into too small a space 
of time to do great things in, We must have a rigid over- 
jauling of expenses, and see if they can be reduced; and 
f not, we must at all events fix our prices to cover all 
tharges. I rather suspect we made a blunder in fixing them 
‘00 low last spring. But with our present reputation, we 
nust not give our goods away, The truth is, a great por- 
ion of our Manchester trade has always been done at no 
wrofit or at a loss. Still I do, not fall into your despair. 
Ne have the chance of righting ourselves yet. For, after 
Il, our great losses have always arisen from fluctuations 
a the value of the stock, and there is no risk in that way 
or some years to come. As to other matters hanging over 
s, they can only be righted by a general revival of the 
istrict, and we shall get Free Trade from the necessities 
f£ the Exchequer.” * 


* To F. W. Cobden, London, Aug. 17, 1843. 
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The session came to an end; it does not appear, how- 
ever, that he suffered himself to be long detained from the 
great work by private affairs. He went for two or three 
weeks with his family to the south of England for a breath 
of calm. By the middle of September, he’and Mr. Bright 
were again at work at Oxford, Lancaster, and elsewhere. 
They were ubiquitous; to-day at Manchester, to-morrow 
at Lincoln, this week at Salisbury, the next in Haddington- 
shire. A day without a meeting was said to be as deplor- 
able to them, as the merciful emperor’s day without a good 
deed. The following extracts from letters to his wife and his 
brother, from October to January (1844), will serve to show 
how Cobden passed the autumn and winter. 

“‘T have been incessantly occupied travelling or talking 
since I saw you, having made the journey across North- 
umberland, Cumberland, and Haddingtonshire twice. We 
go to-morrow to Kendal to give Warburton a lift, and I 
shall be home on Tuesday. I have seen much to gratify 
and instruct me. We spent a couple of days with Hope, 
and his neighbours the East Lothian farmers. They are 
a century before our Hants and Sussex chawbacons. In 
fact they are, by comparison, educated gentlemen and 
practical philosophers, and their workpeople are more like 
Sharp and Roberts’s skilled mechanics than our round- 
frocked peasantry. Our farme s cannot be brought to the 
Scotch standard by Lord Ducie or a hundred Lord Ducies. 
The men are wanting. We have better soil and climate, 
and the live and dead stock may be easily brought to 
match them, but the two-legged animals will not do in the 
present generation. We have seen much to encourage us. 
I have no doubt the Haddingtonshire farmers will com- 
mence an agitation against the Corn Laws, which will be 
a nucleus for independent action amongst their class else- 
where. The Northumberland farmers especially in the 
north are nearly upon a par with them, and they are just 
as likely to aid us. Altogether I am full of hope from the 
experience of the last week. I feel no doubt that we shall, 
before Parliament meets, get a declaration signed by 1000 
farmers in all parts of the kingdom, declaring the Corn 
Law to have been a cheat upon the tenantry.”’ * 

“ Aberdeen, Jan. 14, 1844.—Here we are happily at the 
far end of our pilgrimage, and on Tuesday morning we ho 
to turn our faces homeward. It has been a hard week’s 

* To F. W. Cobden, Carlisle, Oct. 27, 1843. 
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work. After finishing our labours at Perth, I expected to 
have had a quiet day yesterday. We started in the morn- 
ing by the coach for this place, but in passing through Forfar 
we found all the inhabitants at their doors or in the streets. 
They had heard of our intended passage through their town, 
and a large crowd was assembled at the inn where the coach 
stopped, which gave us three cheers; and nothing would 
do but we must stop to give them an address. We con- 
sented, and immediately the temperance band struck up, 
and paraded through the town, and the parish church bells 
were set a ringing, in fact the whole town was set in a 
commotion. We spoke to about two thousand persons in 
the parish church, which, notwithstanding that it was 
Saturday evening, was granted to us. It was the first time 
we ever addressed an Anti-Corn-Law audience in a parish 
church. Forfar is a poor little borough with a great many 
weavers of coarse linens, and their enthusiasm is nearly all 
we can expect from them. A subscription of about a hun- 
dred and fifty pounds will, however, be raised. We expect 
better things in the way of money here. Aberdeen is a 
fine large town with several extensive manufactories, and a 
good shipping port. But strange to say it is almost the 
only place in Scotland where the capitalists seem to have 
taken no part in the Free-trade movement. But I hope 
we shall be able to stir them up to-morrow. We shall de- 
part from this on Tuesday morning at half-past five for 
the south, stopping at Montrose for a midday meeting, and 
then proceeding on to Dundee for a great meeting in the 
evening. Thus you see we are working double tides, travel- 
ling miles by coach and holding two meetings a day. I 
hope we shall last it out for ‘another week. We are to have 
two large meetings here to-morrow. The deputation separ- 
ated into two parties at Edinburgh. Moore and I came 
north, and Bright and Colonel Thompson went to the west 
of Scotland, taking Paisley, Kilmarnock, and Greenock, and 
we shall all meet again at Newcastle on Saturday next. We 
find a great change in the temperature in these northern 
regions. There is a hard frost, and the highlands are cov- 
ered with snow. I have thus far escaped a cold, and find 
my health good ; in fact, notwithstanding my hard work, 
\I have been better this winter than ever, having escaped 
my usual fit of inflammation in my eyes. I think there isa 
special Providence watching over the Leaguers.” 

‘Dundee, Jan. 17, tea am nearly overdone with 
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work, two meetings at Aberdeen on Monday, up at four 
on Tuesday, travelled thirty-five miles, held a meeting at 
Montrose, and then thirty-five miles more to Dundee, for 
a meeting the same evening. To-morrow we go to Cupar 
Fife, next day, Leith, the day following, Jedburgh.” 

“ Newcastle-on-Tyne, Jan. 22.—I got here last night from 
Jedburgh, where we had the most extraordinary meeting of 
all. The streets were blocked up with country people as 
we entered the place, some of whom had come over the 
hills for twenty miles. It is the Duke of Buccleuch’s coun- 
try, but he would be puzzled to find followers on his own 
lands to fight his battles as of old. To-night we meet 
here, to-morrow at Sunderland, the day after at Sheffield, 
where you will please address me to-morrow, on Thursday 
we shall be at York, and on Friday at Hull, and in Man- 
chester on Saturday evening.’’* 

“ Hull, Jan. 20, 1844.—I shall leave this place to-morrow 
by the train at half-past ten, and expect to reach Man- 
chester by about five o’clock. I am, I assure you, heartily 
glad of the prospect of only two days’ relaxation after the 
terrible fagging I have had for the last three weeks. To-day 
we have two meetings in Hull. I am in the Court House 
with a thousand people before me, and Bright is stirring 
up the lieges with famous effect. He is reminding the Hull 
people of the conduct of their ancient representative, Andrew 
Marvell, and talking of their being unworthy of the graves 
of their ancestors over which they walk. We shall have 
another meeting this evening.” 

There was one drawback to the Scotch. Before they 
crossed the border, the Leaguers had held meetings in 
Leicester, Nottingham, Sheffield, Leeds, where they got a 
couple of thousand pounds before they left the room. At 
a Scotch meeting, Cobden tells Mrs. Cobden, ‘‘ we found 
that to name money was like reading the Riot Act, for dis- 
persing them. They care too much for speeches by mere 
politicians and Whig aristocrats.” But the results of the 
campaign were in the highest degree valuable. The deputa- 
tion strengthened the faith in all the places that they 
visited, revived interest and conviction, and brought back 
to Manchester a substantial addition to the funds of their 
association. 


* To F. W. Cobden, Newcastle-on-Tyne, Jan. 22, 1844.. 
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THE SESSION OF 1844—-FACTORY LEGISLATION—THE CON- 
4 STITUENCIES. 


HE statistics of agitation sometimes raise a smile. 
The nice measurement of argumentative impor- 
in terms of weight and bulk, seems incongruous in 
mnexion with anything so complex, so volatile, so in- 
visibly rooted as opinion. We all know how at each annual 
eeting the listeners receive these figures of tracts, pamphlets, 
and leaflets with the same kind of enthusiasm with which a 
farmer surveys his mountains of quickening manure. At 
Manchester, in the autumn of 1843, the report was stu- 
pendous. Five hundred persons had been employed in 
Aistributing tracts from house to house. Five millions of 
such tracts had been delivered to parliamentary electors in 
England and Scotland ; and the total distributed to non- 
‘electors and others had been upwards of nine millions. 
The weight of papers thus circulated was no less than one 
Phundred Roce: “ihom brated nil’ dcocty reece ee 
visited, and there had been five-and-twenty meetings in 
the agricultural districts. It was resolved that the new 
“campaign should be conducted with redoubled vigour. In 
October (1843), after a vehement contest, in which the 
-Monopolist candidate was backed by all the influence of 
_ the Government, a Free Trader was returned for the city, 
‘and this great victory gave new heart to the movement 
throughout the country. Fifty thousand pounds had been 
-expended in the current year. A fund of a hundred thou- 
sand pounds was demanded for the year to come; and 
before the end of 1844 nearly te | thousand pounds of 
f this amount, nearly 


in its stead, conveying, as Cobden said, every syllable of 
their to twenty thousand people in all the parishes 
of the kingdom. Before describing a more important move 
: 
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in the Manchester tactics, I have to say something of Cob- 
den’s action in Parliament, where a very momentous subject 
presently engaged attention. 

In the session of 1844 the Corn Laws fell into the back- 
ground. The revival of trade weakened the strongest argu- 
ment of the agitators, because it diminished the practical 
urgency of their question. Parliament is always glad of an 
excuse for leaving a question alone, and the slightest im- 
provement in the markets was welcomed as a reason for 
allowing the Corn Law to slumber. The Prime Minister 
took advantage of such a state of things to quell the sullen 
suspicion of the agricultural party, by emphatic declara- 
tions that the Government had never contemplated, and did 
not then contemplate, any alteration in the existing law. 

In consequence of this declaration of the Minister, and of 
the improvement in the condition of the population, com- 
paratively slight attention was paid to the discussion on 
Mr. Villiers’s annual motion (June 25). The League was 
violently abused by the Mileses, Bankeses, Ferrands, and Sir 
John Trollopes. It was again and again asserted that the 
rate of wages was regulated by the price of corn, and that 
the avowed object of the agitators was to lower wages by 
lowering corn. Cobden replied to such serious arguments 
as. he could find in the course of the debate, but the front 
bench on the side of the Opposition was empty for most of 
the evening; Lord John Russell declined to vote; Mr. 
Bright was listened to with so much impatience that he was 
forced to sit down ; and a very hollow performance ended 
with a majority of 204 against the motion. * 

In the earlier part of the session (March 12), Cobden had 
moved for a Select Committee to inquire into the effects of 
protective duties on agricultural tenants and labourers. 
This was a new approach. The main argument for repeal 
had hitherto been from the side of the manufacturing 
population. In what way, save by the admission of foreign 
corn in exchange for British manufactures could we secure 
extended markets; or, in other words, extended demand 
for the industry of the people ? Cobden now turned to the 
agricultural side of the question, and asked the House of 
Commons, as he had asked the farmers during the previous 
year, to examine what advantage the Corn Law had brought 
to the agriculturists themselves. He described the condi- 
tion of the labourer, morally, socially, and economically ; 

* 328 against 124. 
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said that it was the fear of falling into this condition which 
caused the strikes of the workmen in the towns ; and asked 
how a starved population of this kind could form that 
valuable class of domestic consumers, who were held out 
by the landlords to the manufacturers as adequate com- 
pensation for loss of customers abroad. Cobden’s motion 
was rejected by a vote of two hundred.and twenty-four 
_against one hundred and thirty-three, being a majority of 
ninety-one. 
_ This bad division had iaeepye less than the general feel- 
ing of the House, as gathered from talk in the lobbies, to 
do with the changed view which Cobden now took of the 
“pir of the cause. The ardour of his hopes was re- 
axed, though not the firmness of his resolution. He gave 
expression to this in writing to his brother :— 

‘Tt is now quite certain that our Free Trade labours must 
be spread over a larger space of time than we contemplated 
at one time. The agitation must be of a different kind to 
what we have hitherto pursued. In fact we must merely 
have just so many demonstrations as will be necessary to 
keep hold of public attention, and the work must go on in 
the way of registration labours in those large constituencies 
where we can hope to gain anything by a change of public 
opinion. The little ket boroughs must be absolutely 
given over. They will not weigh as a feather in the settle- 
ment of the question. Time can alone effect the business. 
It cannot be carried by storm. We were wrong in thinking 
of it. In the meantime Peel’s unsettlements are making 
enemies in the ranks of the united monopolists, and every- 

body is making up his mind to more change. As my 
labours must henceforth be less intense than heretofore, 
I shall be able to give more attention to my private affairs, 

which, Heaven knows, have been neglected enough.” * 

The following passage relates to a subject which kindled 
more excitement in the country than any other question 
before Parliament. It was an episode in the endless battle 
between bigotry and the sense of justice. The judgment 
-in the famous case of Lady Hewley’s bequest, finally de- 
_livered after fourteen years of litigation, exposed endow- 
-ments which had been for several generations in the hands 
of Unitarians, to the risk of appropriation by Trinitarian 
Dissenters. The Ministry brought in a Bill to confirm 
-Teligious bodies, whether Trinitarian or Unitarian, in the 
| * To F. W, Cobden, London, June 4, 1844. 
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possession of property of which they had been in the enjoy- 
ment for twenty years. This measure was regarded by 
fanatics, alike of the Episcopalian and the independent 
churches, as favouring the deadly heresy of Unitarianism. 
The storm raged with furious violence ; but the Ministry 
held firm, and the Bill, which was conservative of the rights 
of property in the right sense, happily became law. Sir 
W. Follett’s speech broke down the opposition. We may 
be sure on which side in the controversy Cobden was found. 

“‘T never entertained an idea of voting for the monopolists 
in matters of faith. Nor have I had a line from anybody 
at Stockport to ask me to do so. As at present advised, 
I shall certainly vote for the Bill. What a spectacle we 
shall present, if the intolerance of the Commons should 
reject a measure which the Lords and the Bishops have 
passed! It would confirm one’s notion that the Govern- 
ment of this country is in advance of the people. 

“Lord Duncan’s reply to a deputation was not amiss, 
He told them dryly, ‘It may be a question whether the 
founders of the chapels in question intended them for the 
benefit of Unitarians or Trinitarians, but one thing is 
certain, they did not intend them for the /awyervs, who will 
have every kick of them, unless the Bill is passed into a law.’ 
This young chip of the old block who stood such hard 
knocking at Camperdown, said an equally good thing to 
the short-time delegates who called on him to abuse the 
factory masters. He told them to go home and thank God 
they had not the landlords for masters, for if they had, 
their wages would be reduced one-half.’’ * 


It is now time to turn briefly to a subject which sprang 
as directly as Free Trade itself from the great Condition of 
England Question. Throughout this memorable Parlia- 
ment which sat from 1841 to 1847, we are conscious of a 
genuine effort, alike on the part of the Prime Minister and 
of independent reformers and philanthropists of all kinds, 
to grapple with a state of society which threatened to be- 
come unmanageable. We see the Parliament diligently 
feeling its way to one piece after another of wise and bene- 
ficent policy, winding up with the most beneficent of all. 
The development of manufactures, and the increase and 
redistribution of population which attended it, forced upon 
all the foremost minds of that time a group of difficulties 

* To F, W. Cobden, London, June 5, 1844. 
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with which most of them were very inadequately prepared 
to deal. One fact will be enough to illustrate the extent of 
the change. In 1818 it was computed that 57,000 persons 
were employed in cotton factories. Within twenty-one 
years their numbers had increased to 469,000. How was 
this vast and rapid influx of population into the cotton 


| towns, with all the new conditions which it implied, to be 


C—O 


met? Or was it to the statesman indifferent ? 

Cobden answered the question on the economic side. You 
must, he said, accept and establish the conditions of free 
exchange. Only on these terms can you make the best use 
of capital, and ensure the highest attainable prosperity to 
labour. But at this point—they were then close upon the 
ever memorable date of ’48—the gigantic question of that 
generation loomed on the horizon. How are you to settle 
the mutual relations of capital and labour to one another ? 
Abolition of restriction may be excellent in the sphere of 
commodities. Is it so clear that the same condition suffices 
for the commonwealth, when the commodity to be exchanged 
is a man’s labour ? Or is it palpably false and irrational to 
talk of labour as a commodity ? In other words, can the 
relations between labour and capital be safely left to the 
unfettered play of individual competition ? The answer of 
modern statesmanship is, that unfettered individual com- 

ition is not a principle to which the regulation of in- 
ustry may be entrusted. There may be conditions which 
it is in the highest degree desirable to impose on industry, 
and to which the general opinion of the industrial classes 
may be entirely favourable. Yet the assistance of law may 
be needed to give effect to this opinion, because,—in the 
words of the great man who was now preparing the exposi- 
tion of political economy that was to reign all through the 
next generation,—only law can afford to every individual 
a guarantee that his competitors will pursue the same 
course as to hours of labour and so forth, without which 
he cannot safely adopt it himself.* 

Cobden, as we have already seen, when he was first a 
candidate for Stockport, disserted from these theories. He 
could not adjust them to his general principle of the ex- 
pediency of leaving every man free to carry his goods to 
whatever market he might choose, and to make the best 

* J. S. Mill's Political orem was not until 1854, but it 
bears abundant traces how y he watched the course of legis- 
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bargain that he could. The man who saw such good 
reasons for distrusting the regulation of markets by Act 
of Parliament was naturally inclined to distrust parlia- 
mentary regulation of labour. In the case of children, 
Cobden fully perceived that freedom of contract is only 
another name for freedom of coercion, and he admitted the 
necessity of legislative protection. He never denied that 
restrictions on the hours of labour were desirable, and he 
knéw by observation, both at home and abroad, that the 
hours of labour are no measure of its relative productive- 
ness. What he maintained was that all restrictions, how- 
ever desirable, ought to be secured by the resolute demands 
and independent action of the workmen themselves, and 
not by intervention of the law. 

Singularly enough, while he thus trusted to the independ- 
ence of the workmen, he objected to workmen’s combina- 
tions. ‘‘ Depend upon it,” he said to his brother, ‘‘ nothing 
can be got by fraternizing with trades unions. They are 
founded upon principles of brutal tyranny and monopoly. 
I would rather live under a Dey of Algiers than a Trades 
Committee.” * Yet without combination it is difficult to 
see how, on the great scale of modern industries, the work- 
men can exert any effective influence on the regulation of 
their labour. That in the first forms of combination there 
was both brutality and tyranny is quite true. That these 
vices have almost disappeared is due in no small degree to 
an active fraternization, to use Cobden’s own word, with 
the leaders of the workmen by members of the middle class, 
who represented the best moral and social elements in the 
public opinion of their time. 

The protection of the labouring population had in various 
forms engaged the serious attention of Parliament for 
several years. So far back as 1802 there was a Factory 
Act, which was sanitary in its main intention, but also 
contained clauses regulating hours. Others followed in 
1819 and 1825, and a very important factory law, contain- 
ing the earliest provisions for education, was passed in 
1833, by which time the workmen were partially able to 
make themselves heard in Parliament. In 1842 Lord 
Ashley had procured the passing of the Mines and Collieries 
Act, a truly admirable and beneficent piece of legislation, 
excluding women from labour underground, and rescuing 
children from conditions hardly less horrible than those at 

* To F, W. Cobden, August 16, 1842. 
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negro slavery. In 1843, still under the impulse of Lord 
_ Ashley, Sir clas Graham brought in a Factory Bill, not 
_ only regulating the hours of labour, but proposing a system 
_ for the education of the children of the industrial class in 
_the manufacturing towns. Cobden took an early oppor- 
_ tunity of saying a friendly word for the education clauses 
of the measure, as being a step in the right direction. 
Popular education had been the most important of all social 
objects in his mind from the first; and in spite of draw- 
_ backs, which he did not despair of seeing amended, he saw 
more. good than harm in the new proposals. These clauses, 
however, beyond doubt conferred advantages on the Estab- 
lished Church, in which the Dissenters justly and wisely 
_ refused to acquiesce. It might well seem to be better that 
_ popular instruction should still be left to voluntary machinery 
tor some time longer, than that new authority and new 
fields of ecclesiastical control should be opened to the privi- 
leged church. The opposition was so vehement that the 
education clauses were dropped and the Bill withdrawn. 

In 1844 Sir James Graham reintroduced it, without the 
education clauses, simply as a Bill for regulating the labour 
of children and young persons. The definition of a child 
was extended to mean children between nine and thirteen ; 

-a child was only to be employed half time, that is to say, 
not more than six and a half hours each day. The defini- 
tion of young persons remained as it was, covering persons 

from thirteen to eighteen ; their hours in silk, cotton, wool, 

_and flax manufactories were not to exceed thirteen and a 
half in each day; and of these one hour and a half were to 

_ be allowed for meals and rest, leaving twelve hours as the 

‘limit of actual labour. Lord Ashley moved that the hours 

_ should be not twelve but ten, and on this issue the battle 

_ was fought. 

Brougham poured out a torrent of invective in the House 

of Lords against all interference with labour. Most of the 
official Whigs, on the contrary, went for the limitation of 
ten hours, though they had stoutly opposed the same 
proposal when they were in power; but in the end the 
t Government carried their Act for twelve hours. 
_ “YT did not vote upon the Factory question,’’ Cobden 
wrote. ‘‘ The fact is the Government are being whipped 
_ with a rod of their own pickling. They used the ten hours’ 
isry, and all other cries, to get into power, and now they find 
themselves unable to lay the devil they raised for the 
¥ 
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destruction of the Whigs. The trickery of the Government 
was kept up till the time of Ashley’s motion, in the con- 
fident expectation that he would be defeated by the Whigs 
and Free Traders. They (the Government) were calculating 
upon this support, and so they gave liberty to Wortley 
and others of their party to vote against the Cabinet in 
order to get favour at the hustings. The Whigs very basely 
turned round upon their former opinions to spite the Tories. 
The only good result is that no Government or party will 
in future like to use the factory question for a cry. The 
last year’s education question, and this year’s ten hours 
Bill, will sicken the factions of such a two-edged weapon. 
One other good effect may be that men like Graham and 
Peel will see the necessity of taking anchor upon some sound 
principles, as a refuge from the Socialist doctrines of the 
fools behind them. But at all events good must come out 
of such startling discussions.’’ * 


If the Factory Law was in one sense a weapon with which 
the country party harassed the manufacturers, it was not 
long before Cobden hit upon a plan for retaliating. For 
two or three years the League had confined its operations 
to the creation of an enlightened public opinion on the 
subject of the Corn Laws. Then it began to work in the 
boroughs, and Cobden was able to say that never at any 
previous date had so much systematic attention, time, and 
labour been given to the boroughs in the way of registra- 
tion. The power which had thus been given to the Free 
Trade party in nearly one hundred and fifty boroughs, was 
expected to make an immense, if not a decisive, difference 
in the next parliament. In the great county of Lancashire 
alone, such changes had been wrought by attention to the 
register, that it was calculated that a new election would 
only leave the monopolists five out of the six-and-twenty 
members for the entire province. It now occurred to 
Cobden that these constituencies could be dealt with even 
more effectually. In the last division, not a single county 
member had gone into the lobby with Mr. Villiers. Cobden’s 
thought was to turn the counties by an indefinite increase 
of the constituencies. They were to be won through the 
franchise belonging in counties to possessors of freehold 
property of the value of forty shillings a year. The land- 
lords had already availed themselves to an immense extent 

* To F. W. Cobden, March 23, 1844. r 
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of the Chandos clause. By the Chandos clause tenants at 
will, occupying at a yearly value of fifty pounds, had the 
franchise. The monopolists, in Cobden’s words, worked 
this clause out ; they applied themselves to qualifying their 
-tenant-farmers for the poll, ‘“‘ by making brothers, sons, 
“nephews, uncles—ay, down to the third generation, if they 
we ings to live upon the farm—all qualify for the same 
holding, and swear, if need be, that they were partners in 
_ the farm, though they were no more partners than you are. 
'This they did, and successfully, and by that means gained 
‘the counties.” ‘‘ But,’’ Cobden continued, ‘‘ there was 
_another clause in the Reform Act,* which we of the middle 
classes—the unprivileged, industrious men, who live by 
our capital and labour—never found out, namely, the forty- 
‘shilling freehold clause. I will set that against the Chandos 
‘clause, and we will beat them in the counties with it. .... 
'There is a large class of mechanics who save their forty 
or fifty pounds; they have been accustomed perhaps to 
put it in the savings’ bank. I will not say a word to under- 
_value that institution ; but cottage property will pay twice 
_as much interest as the savings’ bank. Then what a privi- 
lege it is for a man to put his hands in his pockets, and 
walk up and down opposite his own freehold, and say, ‘ This 
is my own; I wend for it, and I have won it.’ There are 
“many fathers who have sons just ripening into maturity, 
_and I know that parents are very apt to keep their property 
‘and the state of their affairs from their children. My 
doctrine is that you cannot give your son your confidence, 
or teach him to be entrusted with property, too early. 
| When you have a son just coming to twenty-one years of 
age, the best thing you can do, if you have it in your power, 
_is to give him a qualification for the county ; it accustoms 
him to the use of property, and to the exercise of a vote, 
whilst you are living and can have some little judicious 
“control over it if necessary.” 

_ The reader will observe that Cobden’s design was free 
from the sinister quality of manufactured voting. He su 
that men would acquire property in their own neigh- 
ood, the natural seat of their political interests and 
activity. What is politically mischievous in this franchise 
* There is no such section. The fort ing freehold vote was in 
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only happens when a number of strangers in possession of 
a factitious qualification invade a district and help to nullify 
the wishes and opinions of the majority of those who reside 
init. Such a practice as this seems at no time to have been 
in Cobden’s contemplation. Still many people demurred. 
The plan wore the look of manufacturing votes; it seemed, 
they said, mechanical, unworthy, and barely legitimate. 
No, replied Cobden, there is nothing savouring of trick or 
finesse of any kind in it; the law and the constitution pre- 
scribe the condition ; you have a bona-fide qualification, and 
are conforming to the law both in spirit and in fact. This 
was quite true, and no plan ever proposed by the League 
met with so unanimous a response from all parts of the 
kingdom. It took two hours a day to read the letters that 
came from every part of the country all applauding the 
scheme. By the beginning of 1845 between four and five 
thousand new electors had been brought upon the lists in 
Yorkshire, Lancashire, and Cheshire. Not less than two 
hundred and fifty thousand pounds were invested in these 
counties in the forty-shilling qualification. It was believed 
that eight or ten times as many persons in other parts of 
the country had taken Cobden’s hint to qualify. 

It was to be an immenseenfranchisement, on old constitu- 
tional lines and secured by the spontaneous effort and civil 
spirit of the population itself. ‘‘ Wherever there is a man 
above the rank of an unskilled labourer, whether a shop- 
keeper, a man of the middle class, or of the skilled working 
class that has not got a county vote, or is not striving to 
accumulate enough to get one, let us point the finger of 
scorn at him ; he is not fit to bea freeman. It is an avenuc 
by which we may reach the recesses of power, and possess 
ourselves of any constitutional rights which we are entitled 
to possess.’’ In one of his speeches of that date, Cobden 
allowed it to be perceived that this great process had 
come into his mind not simply as a means of quickening 
the triumph of Free Trade, but as an agency for effecting 
a deep and permanent political transformation. ‘‘ Some 
people,” he said, ‘tell you that it is very dangerous and 
unconstitutional to invite people to enfranchise themselves 
by buying a freehold qualification. I say, without being 
revolutionary, or boasting of being more democratic than 
others, that the sooner the power in this country is trans- 
ferred from the landed oligarchy, which has so misused it, 
and is placed absolutely—mind, 1 say absolutely—in the 
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hands of the intelligent middle and industrious classes, the 
better for the condition and destinies of this country.” * 


CHAPTER XIII. 


NEW TACTICS—ACTIVITY IN PARLIAMENT—MAYNOOTH 
GRANT—PRIVATE AFFAIRS. 


Mf bi = League was now in the seventh year of its labours. 
- In 1839 their subscriptions had only reached what 
afterwards seemed the modest amount of 5,o00/. The 
following year they rose to nearly 8,o0o/. In 1843 the 
Council FP ber for 50,000/. and got 1t. In 1844 they asked 
for twice as much, and by the end of the year between 
80,000/. and 90,000/. had been paid in. They were now 
spending 1,000/. a week. In spite of the activity which 
was involved in these profuse supplies, the outlook of the 
cause was, perhaps, never less hopeful or encouraging. The 
terrible depression which had at first given so poignant an 
impulse to the agitation had vanished. Peel’s great manipu- 
lation of the tariff had done something to bring about a 
revival of trade. Much more had been done by two mag- 
‘nificent harvests. Wheat which had been up at sixty-seven 
shillings when Cobden came into Parliament, and then at 
_ sixty-one shillings in 1843, was now down at forty-five. 
Trade and commerce were thriving. The revenue was 
flourishing. Pauperism had declined. The winter had 
_ lasted for five months and had been very rigorous, yet even 
the agricultural labourers had suffered less distress than in 
the winters before. This happy state of things was in fact 
a demonstration of the truth of what Cobden and his friends 
were struggling to impress upon the country, namely, that 
‘a moderate price of food was a condition of good wages 
and brisk trade.t The plain inference from what had 
*s$ hes, i. 256. Jan. 15, 1845. 
t Aa rotinn held im Oldham. a workman got up in the body of 
e hall. He had been thinking, he said, on the subject of the 
Laws for twenty years; as there was no ibility that he should 
; ever see Sir Robert Peel, as he never came down into that neighbour- 


oh and as he, the er, could not bear the of a journey 
_ to Mendon, be . Cobden to convey to the Pri a ym are 
Pp 


following train of thought :—\‘ When provisions are high, the 
have so much to pay ae thea that they have little or Sothing left to 
“buy clothes with; and when they have little to buy clothes with, 
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been going on for two years before men’s eyes, was that 
every impediment in the way of abundant food was an 
impediment in the way both of the comfort of the popula- 
tion and the prosperity of national industry. What good 
harvests had done for two years, repeal of the Corn Law 
would help to do in perpetuity. ‘“‘ The present state of our 
finances and manufactures,’ said Cobden, at the beginning 
of 1845, “is an illustration of the truth of the Free Trade 
doctrines.”” Yet oddly enough, the very circumstances 
which showed that the Leaguers were right, made people 
for the moment less in earnest for the success of their pro- 
gramme. So long as times were good, the Ministers were 
safe and the League was powerless. Meetings were still 
thronged, and a great bazaar was opened at Covent Garden 
in thé spring, which was a nine-days’ wonder. This not- 
withstanding, there was a certain pause out of doors in the 
actuality of the struggle. 

The change did not escape the acute observation of the 
League. They at once altered their tactics. The previous 
year had been devoted to agitation in the country. They 
now came round to the opinion that Parliament, after all, 
was the best place in which to agitate. “‘ You speak with 

-a loud voice,’”’ said Cobden, “‘ when you are talking on the 
floor of the House; and if you have anything to say that 
hits hard, it is a very long whip and reaches all over the 
kingdom.” It was in Parliament that they were best able 
to conduct an assault on the Monopolist citadel from a new 
side. They had tried in their short campaign to show the 
farmers themselves that Protection was no better for them 
than for other people. They now made a vigorous effort 
to bring the same thing bome to the farmers’ friends in 
Parliament. ‘It gives me increased hopes,” Cobden wrote 
few clothes are sold; and when there are few clothes sold, there are 
too many to sell; and when there are too many to sell they are very 
cheap; and when they are very cheap, there cannot be’much paid’ 
for making them; and consequently the manufacturing working man’s 
wages are reduced, the mills are shut up, business is ruined, and general 
distress is spread through the country. But when as now the working 
man has the said 25s. [the fall in the price of wheat] left in his pocket, 
be buys more clothing with it, ay, and other articles of comfort too, 
and that increases the demand for them, and the greater the demand, 
you know, makes them rise in price, and the rising in price enables 
the working man to get higher wages and the master better profits. 
This therefore is the way I prove that high provisions make lower 


wages, and cheap provisions make higher wages.” —Quoted in Cobden’s 
Speeches, i. 251. ny be 
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to his friend, George Combe, ‘‘to hear that you, who are 
a calm observer, think that we are making such rapid 
' progress in our agitation. We who are in the whirl of it, 
can hardly form an opinion whether we are advancing or 
only revolving. But I think there are symptoms that the 
_ enemy is preparing for a retreat. The squires in the House 
_ are evidently without confidence in themselves, while the 
farmers are losing all faith in their old protectors, and Peel 
is doing his best to shake the confidence of both landlords 
and tenants in any minister. Good will come out of this. 
People will be thrown back upon their own resources of 
judgment. In fact, the public will be taught to think for 
themselves. With respect to Mr. W., he and I are very 
friendly ; I have had nothing but civility, and indeed kind- 
ness, at his hands ever since I came into the House, He is 
a man of very great kindliness of nature, full of bonhomte 
in fact. If he has a fault, it is in being too placable, pos- 
sessing too much love of approbation, which makes him 
rather fond of praising people, especially his opponents. 
He is, however, upon the whole, a fine-hearted man.” * 

In the midst of the general prosperity, there was one 
great interest which did not thrive: this was the interest 
of the tenant-farmer. Deputations waited upon the Prime 
Minister to tell him that the farmers in Norfolk were paying 
rent out of capital ; that half the small farmers in Devon- 
shire were insolvent, and the others were rapidly sinki 
to the same condition ; that the agriculturists of the whole 
of the south of England, from the Trent to the Land’s End, 
were in a state of embarrassment and distress.f There 
was scarcely a week in which these topics did not find 
their way into the Parliamentary debates. Cobden brought 
forward a motion for a Select Committee to inquire into 
the causes of the alegre agricultural distress. A few nights 
afterwards one of country gentlemen in the House 
moved a resolution for affording relief to the landed in- 
terests in the application of surplus revenue. Then came 
a Ore from a League member for a Committee to find 
out t was really the nature and amount of the peculiar 
burdens of which the landed interest had to complai 
Mr. Bright moved for a Committee on the Game ws. 
Mr. Villiers pressed his re; annual motion for total and 
immediate repeal. Lord John Russell introduced a string 

* To George Combe, London, Feb. 23, 1845. 
t Cobden’s Speeches, i. 261. 
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of nine resolutions, dealing with the Corn Laws, the law 
of parochial settlement, national education, and systematic 
colonisation, all with a view to the permanent improvement 
of the condition of the working class, and especially of the 
labourers in husbandry. 

“Bright did his work admirably,’’ says Cobden, “and 
won golden opinions from all men. His speech took the 
squires quite aback. At the morning meeting of the county 
members at Peel’s, to decide upon the course to be taken, 
the Prime Minister advised his pack not to be drawn into 
any discussion by the violent speech of the member for 
Durham, but to allow the Committee to be granted sub 
stlentio! This affair will do us good in a variety of ways. 
It has put Bright in a right position—shown that he has 
power, and it will draw the sympathy of the farmers to the 
League. The latter conviction seemed to weigh heavily 
upon the spirits of the squires. They seemed to feel that 
we had put them in a false position towards their tenants, — 
and the blockheads could not conceal their spite towards 
the League. I pleaded guilty for the League to all they 
charged us with on this score.’’ * 

The result of these incessant challenges to the landlords 
and to the Ministers was a thorough sifting of the arguments, 
and the establishment of a perfectly clear and intelligible 
position. No Committee was granted, except Mr. Bright’s, 
but discussion brought out the main facts as clearly as any 
Committee could have done. It became stamped on men’s 
-minds, that while abundant food stimulated manufacturers 
and promoted the comfort of the whole body of workmen 
and labourers, legislative protection was not saving, and 
could not save, the farmers. The contention, again, that 
the landlords were subjected to special burdens, and were 
therefore entitled to special exemptions, had completely 
broken down. The whole process went on under the closely 
attentive eyes of the Prime Minister. The year before, 
said Cobden, he had not penetrated the quality of his 
protectionist friends. This year they set up for themselves ; 
they found out their weakness, and, what is more, they let 
Sir Robert find it out also.+ 

Cobden himself helped to the result by one of the most 
important speeches that he ever made. ‘‘ Weare certainly,” 
‘he wrote to his wife, “‘ taking more prominent ground this 


* To Mr. George Wilson, London, Feb. 28, 1845. 
t Speeches, i. 290. 
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session than ever, and the tone of the farmers’ friends is 
_ very subdued indeed. They never open their mouths if 
they can help it, and then they speak in a very humble 
strain. Iam quite in a fidget about my speech on Thurs- 
day. You will think it very strange in an old hack dema- 
gogue like me, if I confess that I am as nervous as .a maid 
the day before her wedding. The reason is I suppose that 
I know a good deal is expected from me, and I am afraid 
I shall disappoint others as well as myself. I have sent 
for Mr, Lattimore, who came up and spent an evening with 
me, On purpose to give me a lesson about the farmers’ 
view of the question.”’ * 

“I was terribly out of sorts with the task,”’ he said, after 
it was all over, ‘and when I got up tos eal, I was all ina 
maze.’ In fact, an intimate friend who one stood on many 
a platform with him, found him in the lobby, pale, nervous, 
and confident that he should break down in the middle of 
his speech. ‘‘ No, you will not,’’ said his friend; “ your 
nervousness convinces me that you will make a better 
speech than you ever made before in your lite.” And that 
is what actually happened. In sending his wife a copy of 
the Times containing a report of his speech, Cobden wrote 
to her that everybody in the House on both sides s a 
highly of it, and declared it to be his best. ‘‘But I 
think,” he adds, ‘‘ that it was as good as it ought to es 
been.”’ | The Prime Minister had followed every sentence 
with earnest attention; his face grew more and more 
solemn as the argument proceeded. At length he crumpled 
up the notes which he had been taking, and was heard by 
an onlooker, who was close by, to say to Mr. Sidney Her- 
bert, who sat next him on the bench, ‘“ You must answer 
this, for J cannot.’’ And in fact Mr. Sidney Herbert did 
make the answer, while Peel listened in silence. 

This speech should be read in connexion with the com- 
— speech made the year before, and already referred 

to (p. 164). Much of Cobden’s speaking, and especially at 
time, though never deficient in point and matter, was 
loose in its form and slipshod in arrangement. That it 
should be so, was unavoidable under the circumstances in 
which his addresses were made. These two speeches, on 
. the contrary, show him at his best. They are models of 
the way in which a great case should be presented to the 

* To Mrs. Cobden, March r1, 1845. 
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House of Commons, as well as admirable examples of effec- 
tive selection, luminous arrangement, and honest cogency 
of reasoning in intricate and difficult matter. Besides all 
this, they show how completely Cobden had worked out 
the whole conception of economic policy and the whole 
scheme of statesmanship, of which the repeal of the 
Corn Law was only a detail and a condition precedent. 
Many of the subscribers to the League were no doubt only 
thinking that Free Trade would bring them new armies 
of good customers. The Whigs, on the other hand, while 
sincerely concerned for the social state of the realm, picked 
up the notion of Free Trade vaguely, along with education 
and colonization, as one remedy among others. Cobden 
alone seemed to discern what Free Trade meant, how it 
was being forced upon us by increase of population and 
other causes, and how many changes it would bring with 
it in the whole social structure. It was this commanding 
grasp of the entire policy of his subject, which gradually 
gave Cobden such a hold over the receptive intelligence of 
Sir Robert Peel that at last it amounted to a fascination 
that was irresistible. 
_ Mr. Disraeli once said that Free Trade was not a principle, 
it was an expedient. In Cobden’s hands just the reverse is 
true; Free Trade is not an expedient; it is a principle, a 
doctrine, and a system. He is often charged with arguing 
his case too exclusively on the immediate exigencies of the 
situation. It was hardly possible for him to do otherwise. 
Neither the House of Commons nor the multitude at Covent 
Garden would have listened with patience to a lecture on 
international exchanges. But whenever he had a chance, 
Cobden took care to rest his argument on the importance 
of a free circulation in the currents of exchange. In his 
speech of the previous year, he had blamed Sir Robert Peel 
for promising cheap prices as the result of his tariff. The 
price of commodities, said Cobden, may spring from two 
causes :—a temporary, fleeting, and retributive high price, 
produced by scarcity; or a permanent and natural high 
price, produced by prosperity. The price of wool, for 
example, had been highest when the importation was 
greatest ; it sprang from the prosperity of the consumers. 
Peel, therefore, took the ‘‘ least comprehensive and states- 
manlike view of his measures when he proposed to lower 
prices, instead of aiming to maintain them by enlarging 
the circle of exchange.’ Prices would take care of them- 
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selves without detriment to the consumer, provided only 
that the stream of commodities were allowed to flow freely 
and without artificial interruption. 

This important idea was probably far beyond the reach 
of most of Cobden’s hearers. I know there are many heads, 
he once said, who cannot comprehend and master a proposi- 
tion in political economy, for I believe that that study is 
the highest exercise of the human mind, and that the exact 
sciences require by no means so hard an effort.* If, how- 
ever, Cobden’s economic language was a desperate jargon 
to the country gentlemen, it came with the power of revela- 
tion to their leader. ‘‘ Sir Robert Peel,’’ said Mr. Disraeli, 
in his subtle and striking portrait of his great enemy, ‘‘ had 
a dangerous sympathy with the creations of others. He 
was ever on the look-out for new ideas, and when he did so 
he embraced them with eagerness and often with precipi- 
tancy. Although apparently wrapped up in himself and 
supposed to be egotistical, except in seasons of rare exalted- 
ness, as in the year 1844-5, he was really deficient in self- 
confidence. There was always some person representing 
some theory or system exercising an influence over his 
mind. In his ‘sallet days’ it was Mr. Horner or Sir Samuel 
Romilly ; in later and more important periods it was the 
Duke of Wellington, the King of the French, Mr. Jones 
Loyd, some others, and finally Mr. Cobden.” + 

Mr. Disraeli, whose sagacity was always of far too powerful 
a kind to allow him to blink facts, knew very well, as he 
afterwards said, that practically for the moment the Con- 
servative Government was stronger at the end of the session 
of 1845 than even at the commencement of the session of 
1842. “If they had forfeited the hearts of their adherents, 
they had not lost their votes; while both in Parliament 
and the country they had succeeded in appropriating a 
mass of loose, superficial opinion, not trammelled by party 
ties, and which complacently recognized in their measures 
the gradual and moderate fulfilment of a latitudinarian 
policy both in Church and State.’” The same keen observer 
goes on to remark of those with whom we are immediately 
concerned, that in spite of their powers of debate and their 
external organization, the close of the session found the 
members of the Manchester confederacy reduced to silence. 
The state of prices, of the harvests, of commerce had ren- 

* Speeches, i. 383. Feb. 27, 1846. 
_ J Lord George Bentinck, p. 22x. 
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dered appeals varied even by the persuasive ingenuity of 
Mr. Cobden a wearisome iteration.* 

Cobden himself, however, knew exactly how things stood, 
and foresaw with precision how they would move. In the 
summer of 1845, when Parliament had found his appeal a 
wearisome iteration, he had before him one of those immense 
multitudes, such as could only be assembled, he said, in 
ancient Rome to witness the brutal conflicts of men, or 
as can now be found in Spain to witness the brutal conflicts 
of animals. What, he asked, if you could get into the inner- 
most minds of the Ministers, would you find them thinking 
as to the repeal of the Corn Laws? “I know it as well as 
though I were in their hearts. It is this: they are all 
afraid that this Corn Law cannot be maintained—no, not 
a rag of it during a period of scarcity prices, of a famine 
season, such as we had in ’39, ’40, and 41. They know it. 
They are prepared when such a time comes, to abolish the 
Corn Laws, and they have made up their minds to it. 
There is no doubt in the world of it. They-are going to 
repeal it,’ he went on, “‘ as I told you—mark my words—at 
a season of distress. That distress may come; aye, three 
weeks of showery weather when the wheat is in bloom or 
ripening, would repeal these Corn Laws.’’? — You cannot 
call statesmanship, he scornfully argued, a policy which 
leaves the industrial scheme of such a country as ours to 
stand or fall in such a way as this on the cast of a die. It 
was not long before events put Cobden startlingly in the 
right. 

The great popular agitation of the year, as it happened, 
was caused by a measure which touched a very different 
kind of sensibility. This session Peel introduced the memor- 
able proposal for the augmentation of the grant to the 
Catholic College at Maynooth. Nothing that he ever did 
showed greater courage than the Maynooth grant; for 
though he carried his second reading by the enormous 
majority of 147, Mr. Gladstone was undoubtedly right when 
he reluctantly affirmed that the minority represented the 
prevailing sense of a great majority of the people of England 
and Scotland. The principles on which Peel defended 
the increased grant to Maynooth, pointed very directly 
towards a scheme for the endowment of the Catholic clergy. 
It was for this reason, among others, that Lord John Russell 
supported the increased grant. ‘‘ The arguments,” he said, 

* Life of Bentinck, p. 7. } Speeches, i. 292, 299. 
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“which are so sound, and as I think so incontrovertible, 
for an endowment for the education of the Roman Catholic 
priesthood, would prove on another occasion equally sound 
and incontrovertible, for an endowment to maintain that 
priesthood.” It is doubtful whether any Liberal leader 
will ever again be able to tale what was once so wise and 
just a position, but there is still room for the position which 
Cobden took. Mr. Bright opposed the grant altogether, 
on the ground that no purely ecclesiastical institution should 
be aide for out of the public taxes. Cobden, on the con- 
trary, both spoke and voted for the Ministerial Bill. He 
was unable to find in it anything relating to the endow- 
ment of the Catholic clergy : what he voted for was simply 
and perely an extended educational grant. What objec- 
tion could there be to giving a good education, in any 
manner in which it can be most effectually given, to a body 
of men who are to be the instructors of many millions of 
ee only You give large grants to elementary schools in 
reland; you vote money to the university, from which 
the Catholic clergy cannot benefit; but if you support 
instruction to Roman Catholics at all, it is wise and politic 
to give it to the clergy before every other order. On the 
merits he would support the proposal, and he would do so 
all the more cheerfully on the ground that it was acceptable 
to the Irish people.* This is as wise as political wisdom 
can be, but the present state of the Irish University ques- 
tion looks as if Mr. Bright’s view, and not Cobden’s, had 
won the day. 

The following extracts from letters to his wife will show 
how Cobden passed the time from day to day, during this 
anxious and wearisome session :— 

“ London, Feb. 11, 1845.—I met Lord Howick [the present 
Earl Grey] at dinner, as was told you by Miss Bright. He 
did not convert me to Whiggery, nor did he make an 
attempt upon my virtue. He is in very good temper vith, 


the e, and quite disposed to help us, and to throw 
the fixed duty overboard. Bright made a very powerful 
but rasping h the other night. The milk-and-water 


people will find fault with him, but he is a noble fellow, and 
Sate to be backed up by every genuine Free-Trader.” 


7 4 In twenty-five Cobden and Mr. t only went 
twice different lobbies. This was one occasion. e other con- 
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“ April 11.—We are all being plagued to death with the 
fanatics about the Maynooth grant. The dissenters and 
the church people have joined together to put the screw 
upon the members. However, I expect that Peel will 
carry his measure by a large majority.” 

“ April 14.—We are still being very much persecuted 
by the fanatics; all the bigots in the country seem to be 
using the privilege of writing their remonstrances to me.” 

“ April 28.—I can’t fix the day, I am sorry to say, when 
I shall positively see you. There is a notice of motion 
standing by Lord John Russell upon the state of the labour- 
ing population, which I am almost compelled to take a part 
in. If I were to be absent, it would be construed into a 
slight on the Whig party. It stands for Friday, but I am 
not without hope that he may put it off till after the Whit- 
sun holidays. I will learn his views to-morrow if I can.” 

““ June 19.—On Wednesday I was to speak at Covent 
Garden, and being confined all the day in the Committee- 
room, and having to prepare my speech after four o’clock, 
I knew I should be excused writing. I find it very difficult 
to get up my spirits to appear before a large audience like 
that at Covent Garden. Indeed I feel myself to be only 
acting a part, in appearing to speak with energy, hope, and 
confidence. I can’t go through another period such as the 
present session, to be harassed and annoyed as I have been 
in every possible way; it would kill me. I have not the 
least idea when I shall be released from my attendance at 
the Committee. To-day we have been bored with a three 
hours’ speech from a counsel, who would have nothing else 
to do if he released us from our confinement. I expect we 
shall have another week of it at least.’’ 

“ June 20.—Now I will give you a specimen of my day’s 
work. Our Committee meets at twelve and sits till four. 
Then the House commences, and lasts on an average till 
twelve. Twice last week I sat till two o’clock in the House, 
having been under the roof for fourteen hours. Next 
morning I can’t be down till nine o’clock, and scarcely 
have I got breakfast, and glanced at the Votes and Pro- 
ceedings for the day, when I must start again for the House. 
You will, I think, excuse me after this, if I am not a very 
good correspondent.”’ 

“« June 24.—There never was such a case of petty per- 
secution as I am enduring in this Railway Committee ! 
We have been now nearly five weeks sitting, hearing wit- 
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nesses, and listening to the tedious harangues of counsel 
about a lot of paltry lines among the little towns and 
villages in Norfolk and Suffolk. I thought we should have 
got to the end of our work in a fortnight or three weeks, 
but now we are threatened with another week or ten days. 
And the great misfortune is, that we have no power to put 
any restraint upon the tongues of the counsel, who are paid 
in proportion to the length of time they can waste. But 
I have made up my mind to go down to Manchester on 
Friday night at any rate, although I shall be obliged to 
come up again on Sunday night, to be here in the Committee 
at twelve o’clock.”’ 

“« June 26.—The meeting at Covent Garden was as usual 
a bumper, but I did not think the speaking was quite up 
to the mark. I have had a successful motion for a Com- 
mission to inquire into the subject of the Railway gauges. 
I moved it again yesterday as a substantive motion, and 
it was agreed to by all parties. It is well to do something 
practical in the House occasionally, as it gives one the 
standing of a man of business.’ 

Over all these busy interests hung a heavy cloud of the 
gloomiest thoughts. Throughout the session Cobden’s mind 
had been harassed almost beyond endurance by a host of 
dark cares ; and it is only by knowing what these amounted 
to, that we can measure the intensity of a devotion to 
public concerns which could sustain itself unabated under 
this galling pressure. The following extracts from letters 
to his brother will suffice to show us what was going on. 
At the end of the session of 1844, he had allowed a groan 
to escape him, extorted by the reports which his brother 
had sent him of the state of their business :—‘‘I shall 
have a month or two for private business, and, Heaven 
knows, it is not before it is required. It is a dog’s life Iam 
leading, and I wish I could see my way out of the collar.” * 
But in the recess of 1844, as in that of the previous year, 
he had been speedily dragged back from his own affairs 
to those of the League and the country, Throughout the 
spring of 1845, however, things were rapidly approaching 
a crisis from which there seemed to be no escape. 

A friend of Cobden’s, who was engaged in the same bu3i- 
ness, has told me how he received a message one 
in the winter before this, that Cobden wished to see him. 
He went over to the office in Mosley Street, and found him 


* To F. W. Cobden, Leamington, 8th August, 1844. 
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on the edge of dark sitting with his feet on the fender, 
looking gloomily into the languishing fire. He was evi- 
dently in great misery. Cobden had sent for him to seek 
his advice how to extricate himself from the difficulties in 
which his business had become involved. They summoned 
a second friend to their sombre councils. There was no 
doubt either of the seriousness of the position or of the 
causes to which it was due. His business, they told him, 
wanted a head. If he persisted in his present course, noth- 
ing on earth could keep him from ruin. He must retire 
from public life, and must retire from it without the loss of 
a day. Cobden struggled desperately against the sentence. 
The battle, he said, was so momentous, and perhaps so 
nearly won. One of his counsellors asked him how he 
could either work or rest with a black load like this upon 
his mind. ‘‘ Oh,” said Cobden, ‘‘ when I am about public 
affairs I never think of it; it does not touch me; I am 
asleep the moment my head is on the pillow.” 

A few months later the difficulty could no longer be 
evaded. In September, Cobden, at the cost of anguish 
which we may imagine, came to the terrible resolution to 
give up public affairs. He wrote a letter, describing his 
position and the resolve to which it had driven him, to 
the friend who had for four unresting years been his daily 
comrade and fellow-soldier, and whose mere presence at his 
side, he once said, was more to him than the active support 
of a hundred other men. Mr. Bright was then travelling 
in Scotland. The letter found him one evening at an hotel 
in Inverness. It was the wettest autumn in the memory of 
man, and the rain came over the hills in a downpour that 
never ceased by night or by day. It was the rain that rained 
away the Corn Laws. Cobden begged of Mr. Bright to 
burn what he had written, and the injunction was obeyed. 
It was a beautiful letter, Mr. Bright has said: surely we 
may say no less of the reply :— 


Inverness, September 20th, 1845. 

“My DEAR CoBDEN,—I received your letter of the 15th 
yesterday evening, on my arrival here. Its contents have 
made me more sad than I can express ; it seems as if this 
untoward event contained within it an affliction personal 
for myself, great public loss, a heavy blow to one for whom 
I feel a sincere friendship, and not a little of danger to the 
great cause in which we have been fellow-labourers. 
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“‘T would return home without a day’s delay, if I had a 
valid excuse for my sisters who are here with me. We have 
now been out nearly three weeks, and may possibly be as 
much longer before we reach home ; our plan being pretty 
well chalked out beforehand, I don’t see how I can greatly 
change it without giving a sufficient reason. But it does 
not appear needful that you should take any hasty step in 
the matter. Too much is at stake, both for you and for 
the public, to make any sudden decision advisable. I may 
therefore be home in time for us to have some conversation 
before anything comes before the public. Nothing of it 
shall pass my lips, and I would urge nothing to be done till 
the latest moment, in the hope that some way of escape 
may yet be found. I am of opinion that your retirement 
would be tantamount to a dissolution of the League ; its 
mainspring would be gone. I can in no degree take your 
place. As a second I can fight ; but there are incapacities 
about me, of which I am fully conscious, which prevent my 
being more than a second in such a work as we have laboured 
in. Do not think I wish to add to your trouble by writing 
thus ; but I am most anxious that some delay should take 
place, and therefore I urge that which I fully believe, that 
the League’s existence depends mostly upon you, and that 
if the shock cannot be avoided, it should be given only after 
the weightiest consideration, and in such way as to produce 
the least evil. 

“‘ Be assured that in all this disappointment you have my 
heartfelt sympathy. We have worked long and hard and 
cordially together ; and I can say most truly that the more 
I have known of you, the more have I had reason to admire 
and esteem you, and now when a heavy cloud seems upon 
us, I must not wholly give up the hope that we may yet 
labour in the good cause until all is gained for which we 
have striven. You speak of the attempts which have been 
made to raise the passion which led to the death of Abel, and 
to weaken us by destroying the confidence which was needful 
to our successful co-operation. If such attempts have been 
made, they have wholly failed. To help on the cause, I 
am sure each of us would in any way have led or followed ; 
we held our natural and just position, and hence our success. 
In myself I know nothing that at this moment would rejoice 
me more, except the absence of these difficulties, than that 

_ my retirement from the field could in any way maintain 
eprom Se) Sp seoeminank Tiss “Asace-pde che. venitiey gaiied, 
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and our object will before very long be accomplished ; but 
it is often as difficult to leave a victory as to gain it, and 
the sagacity of leaders cannot be dispensed with while any- 
thing remains to be done. Be assured I shall think of little 
else but this distressing turn of affairs till I meet you ; and 
whilst I am sorry that such should be the position of things, 
I cannot but applaud the determination you show to look 
them full in the face, and to grapple with the difficulties 
whilst they are yet surmountable. 

“‘T have written this letter under feelings to which I have 
not been able to give expression, but you will believe that 

“Tam, with much sympathy and esteem, 
““Your sincere friend, 
‘‘JoHN BRIGHT.” 


The writer, however, felt the bad tidings lying too heavily 
on him to be able to endure inaction. A day or two later 
Mr. Bright changed his plans and hastened southwards. 
Helpful projects revolved in his mind, as he watched the 
postboys before him pressing on through the steaming rain. © 
When he reached Manchester, he and one or two friends 
procured the sum of money which sufficed to tide over the 
emergency. For the moment Cobden was free to return 
to the cause which was now on the eve of victory. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
THE AUTUMN OF 1845. 


ol Gea story of the autumn of 1845 has often been told, 
and it is not necessary that it should be told over 
again in any detail in these pages. It constitutes one of © 
the most memorable episodes in the history of party. It. 
was the turning-point in the career of one of the most 
remarkable of English Ministers. It marked the decisive step 
in the greatest of all revolutions in our commercial policy. 
And it remains the central incident in the public life of the 
statesman who is the subject of these memoirs. 

In his powerful speech in 1844 Cobden had reminded the 
House of Commons, for men were apt to forget it, he said, 
that in Ireland there was a duty at that day of eighteen 
shillings a quarter upon the import of foreign wheat. Will 
it be believed in future ages, he cried, that in a country 
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riodically on the point of actual famine—at a time when 
its inhabitants subsisted on the lowest food, the very roots 
of the earth—there was a law in existence which virtually 
prohibited the importation of bread ? * The crisis had now 
arrived. The session was hardly at an end before dis- 
quieting rumours began to come over from Ireland. As 
the autumn advanced, it became certain that the potato 
crop was a disastrous failure. The Prime Minister had, in 
his own words, devoted almost every hour of his time, after 
the severe labours of the session, to watching chances and 
reading evidence night and day, in anticipation of the heavy 
calamity which hung over the nation. By the middle of 
October the apprehension of actual scarcity had become 
very vivid, and he wrote to Sir James Graham that the 
only effectual remedy was the removal of impediments to 
import. On the last day of the month, the members of 
the Cabinet met in great haste. Three other meetings took 

lace within the week. A marked divergence of opinion 
instantly became manifest. Sir Robert Peel wished to 
summon Parliament, and to advise the suspension for a 
limited period of the restrictions on importation. Lord 
Aberdeen, Mr. Sidney Herbert, and Sir James Graham sup- 
rted this view. e other members of the Cabinet, fol- 
owing Lord Stanley and the Duke of Wellington, dissented. 
Peel did not disguise, and the dissidents were well aware, 
how difficult it might be to put the corn duties on again if 
they had once been taken off. It was felt on both sides 
that the great struggle which had been going on ever since 
the Whigs proposed their fixed duty, and in which Peel had 
shown so many ominous signs of change, was now coming 
to an issue. both sides there was a natural reluctance 
to precipitate it. On the 6th of November Ministers 
separated without coming to a decision. 

A skilful enemy was intently watching their Prowse 
from the northern metropolis. On the 22nd of November 
Lord John Russell launched from Edinburgh his famous 
letter to his constituents in the City of London. He had 
seen in the public prints that Ministers had met ; that they 
had consulted together for many days; and that nothing 
had been done. Under these circumstances he thought 
that the Government were not performing their duty to 
their Sovereign and their country. The present state of 
the country could not be viewed without apprehension. 

‘ * Speeches, i. 164. 
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Procrastination might produce a state of suffering that was 
frightful to contemplate, but bold precaution might avert 
serious evils. It was no longer worth while to contend for 
a fixed duty. Let them all then unite to put an end to a 
system which had been proved to be the blight of com- 
merce, the bane of agriculture, the source of bitter division 
among classes, the cause of penury, fever, mortality, and 
crime among the people. If this end was to be achieved 
it must be gained by the unequivocal expression of the 
public voice. 

The Edinburgh Letter was the formal announcement that 
Lord John Russell had come round to Cobden’s programme, 
the winning of Free Trade by agitation. Sir Robert Peel’s 
conversion, aS everybody knows, was very freely imputed 
both at the time and afterwards to. interested and am- 
bitious motives. It is hard to understand on what ground 
the same imputation might not have been sustained in the 
case of the corresponding conversion of Lord John. The 
okvious truth is that they were both of them too clear- 
sighted not to perceive that events had, at last, shown that 
Cobden and his friends were in the right, and that the time 
had come for admitting it. Lord John Russell’s adhesion 
made the victory of the League certain. Mr. Bright hap- 
pened to be on the platform at a railway station in York- 
shire, as Lord John Russell passed through on his way from 
the north to Osborne. He stepped into the carriage for a 
few moments. “ Your letter,’ said Mr. Bright, “-has now 
made the total and immediate repeal of the Corn Law in- 
evitable ; nothing can save it.’’ The letter had in fact 
done no less than this. 

Immediately on its publication Sir Robert Peel sum- 
moned his Cabinet. His view had been that Parliament 
ought to be called together, on the assumption that the 
measure of relief which he was prepared to introduce would 
virtually compel a reconsideration of the whole question of 
Protection, After the Edinburgh Letter he considered that 
this step would appear to be a servile acquiescence in the 
views of the leader of the Opposition. Still he was pre- 
pared to stand to his post, and to run the risk of this re- 
proach, provided that his colleagues were unanimous. They 
were not so. Lord Stanley was intractable, and others in 
the Government were nearly as hostile. Thinking, there- 
fore, that he should fail in the attempt to settle the question, 
and that after vehement contests and the new combinations 
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that would be formed, probably worse terms would be made 
than if some one else were to undertake the settlement of 
the question, the Minister felt it his duty to resign. That 
event took place on the 5th of December. For a fortnight 
the country remained without a responsible Administra- 
tion. 

The share of the League in this startling catastrophe did 
not escape Cobden’s eye. The prospect of famine in Ire- 
_ land had no sooner become definite, than the League at 
once prepared for action. Before the end of October, and 
before the first of the Cabinet Councils, they held a great 
meeting of many thousands of persons at Manchester, and 
announced a series of meetings in the other great towns of 
the kingdom. The Ministers were quite aware what this 
meant, and that they could not face it. Sir James Graham 
warned Peel that the Anti-Corn-Law ferment was about to 
commence. It would, he said, be the most formidable 
movement in modern times. There was a pause for a few 
days during the deliberations of the Government, because 
everybody expected that each successive mail would carry 
to him the welcome decision of the Cabinet that the ports 
had been already opened. And why were they not opened ? 
asked Cobden. Because the League was known to be strong 
enough to prevent them from being shut again. If there 
had been no Anti-Corn-Law League in the middle of Novem- 
ber, the ports would have been opened a month ago. It 
was because they knew well in the Cabinet, and because 
the landlords knew well, that the question of total and 
immediate repeal of the Corn Law was at stake, that they 
were ready to risk, like desperate gamblers, all that might 
befall during the next six months, rather than part with 
that law.* When the Cabinets came to an end without 
any action being taken, then genuine alarm spread through 
the country, and the storm of agitation began in good 
earnest. yo we knew pretty well where the difficulty lay. 
They were told that it was the Duke of Wellington and Lord 
Stanley who had decided that the people of England and 
Ireland should not be allowed to feed themselves. Cobden 
went to a great gathering at Birmingham (November 1 hers 
If I mistake not, he mer § you have tried the metal of the 
noble warrior before in Birmingham. The Duke is a man 
whom all like to honour for his high courage, his firmness 
ot resolve, his indomitable perseverance. ‘‘ But let me 

* Speeches, i. 328.. Nov. 13, 1845. 
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remind him,’’ cried Cobden, amid a storm of strenuous and 
persistent approval, ‘“‘ that notwithstanding all his victories 
in the field, he never yet entered into a contest with English- 
men in which he was not beaten.’’ Even the Edinburgh 
Letter, in spite of Cobden’s trust in the high integrity of 
the writer, did not disarm his vigilance. The letter had 
transformed Lord John “‘from the most obscure into the 
most popular and prominent man of the day.’’ But the 
Whig party was nothing without the Free Traders. The 
Tory party was broken to atoms by the rupture among 
their leaders. The League alone stood erect and aloft amid 
the ruins of the factions. * 

The activity of the League was incessant. Now that 
their question had become practically urgent, and an occa- 
sion for the fall of ministries and the strife of parties, public 
interest in their proceedings acquired a new keenness. “I 
had reckoned upon getting home on Saturday,” Cobden 
writes to his wife from Stroud (Dec. 4), “but Lord Ducie 
has put the screw upon us. We have no alternative but 
to sleep at his house on Saturday night, in order to attend 
a meeting on the afternoon at his neighbouring town of 
Wooton-under-Edge. We could not resist his appeal. This 
throws me out in my plans, and I shall not see you till 
Wednesday. We shall go up to London on Sunday after- 
noon to sleep there, and meet Villiers, and others for a talk, 
and on Monday we shall go to Notts, next day to Derby, 
and on Wednesday home. The Times newspaper of to-day, 
which has just come to hand here, reports that the Govern- 
ment has determined to call Parliament together the first 
week in January, and propose total repeal! If this be true, 
the day of my emancipation is nearer than I expected. 
But we must be on our guard, and not expect too much 
from the Government. They will attempt to cheat us yet. 
Our meetings are everywhere gloriously attended. There 
is a perfect unanimity among all classes; not a syllable 
about Chartism or any other 7sm, and not a word of dissent. 
Bright and I are almost off our legs, five days this week in 
crowded meetings.”’ 

Sir Robert Peel resigned on the 5th of December. The 
Queen sent for Lord John Russell, and commissioned him 
to form an Administration. Lord John wrote two letters 
to Cobden on the same day. In the first, he gave the leader 
of the body which had shaken down a great Ministry and 

* Speeches, i. 349. Dec. 17. 
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compelled an important revolution in policy, a provisional 
invitation to take one of the humblest posts in the minis- 
terial hierarchy ;— 
Chesham Place, Dec. 19, 1845. 
“Dear Sixr,—I do not expect that I shall be able to form 
an Administration. If I should, however, on this occasion 
or a future one, I shall ask you to assist me by accepting 
the office of Vice-President of the Board of Trade, Lord 
Clarendon being the President, and the Vice-President 
having to represent the department in the House of Commons, 
: **T remain, yours faithfully, 
7 RUSSER A | 


The reader will smile at this proposal, when he thinks of 
the composition of Liberal Governments since the death of 
Lord Palmerston. The difference between then and now 
marks the decay of Whig predominance within the five-and- 
thirty years that have intervened. Cobden’s reply to the 
unflattering offer might have been foreseen. There is little 
doubt that it would have been the same, even if the offer 
had been of a more serious kind. 

Manchester, Dec. 20, 1845. 

“ Dear Lorp Joun,—I feel greatly honoured by the offer 
of the office of Vice-President of the Board of Trade, in the 
event of your being able to form an Administration. In 
preferring to remain at my post as the out-of-doors advocate 
of Free Trade, I am acting from the conviction that I can 
render you more efficient assistance in carrying out our 
principle by retaining my present position, than by entering 
your Government in an official capacity. Again assuring 
you how highly I esteem this expression of your confidence, 

“I remain, dear Lord John, 
“Most faithfully yours, 
* RICHARD COBDEN.” 


This reply crossed the second note which Lord John 
Russell had written to him on the previous day :— 


Dec. 19, 1845. 
“ Dear Sir,—In consequence of what I wrote this morn- 
ing, I now write to inform you that I have not been able 
to form a Ministry. 
“ All those who were to be my colleagues had agreed to 
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the total repeal of the Corn Laws. Other differences on 
another subject have caused our failure. 
“T remain, yours faithfully, 
oie OSSE Liaw 


No one doubts the sincerity either of Lord John’s attempt 
to form a government, or of his honest acquiescence in its 
failure. It was obviously much easier for Sir Robert Peel 
to settle the Corn question, because he would have the 
votes of the Whigs and the Free Traders, as well as that of 
a large body, if not the majority, of his usual supporters. 
It was not certain that Lord John could have settled it, 
for the simple reason that many of the Conservatives, espe- 
cially in the House of Lords, would have declined to follow 
him in a policy which they hardly persuaded themselves 
to accept from Wellington and Peel. 

On the failure of his rival, Sir Robert Peel went to Windsor, 
withdrew his resignation, and returned to London, having 
already resumed the functions of the First Minister of the . 
Crown. He hoped by speaking to his colleagues from the 
point of a definitely accepted position, to secure the support 
of those who had dissented from him at the beginning of 
the month. One at least of the survivors, who was in a 
position to know Peel’s mind at this moment, holds it for 
certain that the Minister returned to town in the afternoon 
of the zoth, in full confidence that he would carry his party 
with him in the tremendous step which he had resolved to 
take. Lord Stanley withdrew at once, but Peel persisted 
in thinking that the schism would end there. It was not 
many weeks before he found out his mistake. Thirty years 
after these events, when Peel’s bitterest assailant had by a 
singular destiny raised himself to the height of power from 
which Peel was now looking down upon him, he made an 
interesting remark on a criticism that had been published 
upon his career. ‘‘ The writer,” said Lord Beaconsfield, 
“fails to do justice to a striking distinction in my political 
history. The Duke of Wellington in passing Catholic 
Emancipation, and Sir Robert Peel in repealing the Corn 
Laws, conceded necessary measures of progress, but they 
broke up the party. I passed Household Suffrage, but I 
kept the party together and brought it into power.” It 
has often been contended by contemporaries with good 
information as to the state of things, that Peel would have 
been as successful as Mr. Disraeli afterwards was, in getting 
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his LG kage an awkward gap, if he had only consented 
to call them together and had candidly laid before them the 
litical considerations on which his new policy was founded. 
Those who hold this opinion are possibly right. It is, how- 
ever, easy to gered that Peel’s situation was distinguished 
by two fatal peculiarities. One was that he had gone 
through the same process before: he had already done by 
Protestantism as he was now doing by Protection ; he had 
suddenly carried out a policy of which he had been the 
iri # and conspicuous opponent. It was the champion 
of Protestantism and the Church, who had repealed the 
Test and Corporation Acts, who had carried Catholic Eman- 
cipation, who had increased the Maynooth Grant, and who 
was believed to be meditating the endowment of the Irish 
priests. Feats of this kind do not bear repetition. In the 
second place, it was comparatively easy to persuade the 
Conservatives to assent to a lower franchise, because few 
of them in their hearts believed that any pre! hone por of 
the suffrage would take away from them anything which 
they really valued. Very many of them, on the other 
hand, did believe firmly that the repeal of the Corn Laws 
would take away from them their rents, which they valued 
extremely. Political plausibilities will reconcile men to 
everything, save the deprivation of their property. It seems 
doubtful then whether Sir Robert Peel could under any cir- 
cumstances have prevailed upon his real to follow him 
It is not to their dishonour that it should have been so. 
The Minister was honestly convinced, but the party was not. 
Even Cobden, when looking at the battle from a distance, 
thought that it would be wrong ‘that the House which 
was elected to maintain Protection should abandon its 
ledges and do the very reverse.”” Long afterwards, when 
eel’s Memoirs were given to the world, Cobden still held 
that there would be ‘ much that is difficult to reconcile in 
his conduct in this question, after everything is said and 
confessed that he can urge in his defence.” * The simplest 
explanation is the true one. It is a mistake to assume that 
because Peel was a great parliamentary commander, he 
had been mastered by the parliamentary vice of measuring 
national welfare by the conveniences of his party or the 
maintenance of a majority in a division. A colleague of 
Sir Robert Peel in this Administration, who has had un- 
rivalled opportunities of seeing great public personages, 
: * Letter to J. Parkes, May 26, 1856. 
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speaks of him as the most “ laboriously conscientious ”’ man — 
that he has ever known.* It was his conscience that had 
become involved in the change of commercial policy. He 
could, as he believed, and as he afterwards told Cobden 
himself, have parried the power of the League for three or 
four years. But he had come to the conviction that the 
maintenance of restriction was both unsound and dangerous, 
was not only impolitic but unjust. It was impossible for 
him to conceal his conviction, or to act as if it did not exist. 
Confidence in public men, he said, is shaken when the 
change their opinions, but confidence ought to be nual 
more shaken when public men have not the courage to 
change their course when convinced of their error. But 
why did he not consult political decorum by allowing Lord 
John Russell to carry repeal, or at least by taking the 
opinion of the country ? Because Lord John could not 
have carried repeal; and Peel could neither see any ad- 
vantage in indecision or irrational delay, nor could he admit 
the incompetency of the present Parliament to deal with 
that, as with every other object of public concern. 
Meanwhile the League made ready to give him effective 
support. Whatever may have been the case with Sir 
Robert Peel himself, it is certain that other people were 
afraid of the operations of the League. It was this con- 
federation which kept both the Whig advocates of a fixed 
duty and the Protectionist advocates of the existing law 
in order. In the last week in the year a meeting was held 
at Manchester, at which it was resolved to raise the enor- 
mous sum of a quarter of a million of money for the pur- 
poses of agitation. The scene has often been described, 
how one man after another called out in quick succession, 
*‘A thousand pounds for me!” ‘‘ A thousand pounds for 
us!’ and so forth, until, in less than a couple of hours, 
sixty thousand pounds had been subscribed on the spot. 
There were twenty-three persons or firms who put down one 
thousand pounds each, and twenty-five persons half as 
much. Cobden, who was always received at every public 
gathering during this stirring crisis with an indescribable 
vehemence of sympathy and applause, addressed a few 
words to the excited and resolute men before him. ‘“‘ This 
meeting,” he said, “‘ will afford to any Administration the 
best possible support in carrying out its principles. If Sir 


* “ Allowing for differences in grasp and experience,” he went on, 
“the Prince Consort was in this respect of the same type.” 
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Robert Peel will go on in an intelligible and straightforward 
course, he will see that there is strength enough in the 
country to support him ; and I should not be speaking the 
sentiments of the meeting, if I did not say that if he takes 
the straightforward, honest course, he will have the support 
of the League and the country as fully and as cordially as 
any other Prime Minister.” * 

At this time circumstances naturally began to work a 
complete change in Cobden’s attitude towards Sir Robert 
Peel. Three weeks before, when the Minister left office, 
Cobden had allowed the excitement of the hour to betray 
him into public expressions of exultation, which were almost 
ferocious in their severity. Miss Martineau has explained 
how this fierce outburst shocked some of his friends. They 
appear, as has already been mentioned in another connexion 
(p. 109), to have used the friends’ privilege of dealing very 
faithfully with him. Cobden had speedily become conscious 
of his error. One of those who remonstrated with him was 
bes old friend, George Combe, to whom he replied as fol- 
OWS :— 

“It was wrong to exult in Peel’s fall, and yet the scene 
of my indiscretion was calculated to throw me off my 

d, and give my feelings for a moment the mastery of my 
judgment. I was speaking in the face of nearly the entire 
adult male population of Stockport, whose terrible suffer- 

_ ings in 1841, when Peel took the government from the Whigs 
to maintain the very system which was starving them, were 
fresh in my memory. The news of the retirement of the 
Peel Ministry reached Stockport a couple of hours before 
the meeting took place. When it was announced, the whole 

_ audience sprang uP. and gave three times three cheers. I 

_ was quite taken aback, and out came that virulent attack 
upon Peel, for which I have been gently rapped on the 
knuckles by Miss Martineau, yourself, and many other 
esteemed correspondents. It was an unpremeditated 
ebullition. Tell your good brother I will keep a more 
watchful guard over the old serpent that is within me for 
the future. You must not judge me by what I say at 
these tumultuous public meetings.” + 

The rest of this , describing his feelings about public 

life, has been given in a preceding chapter (pp. 106-110). Ina 
__ * See Prentice’s History of the League, ii. 415. 
| } Te een; Manchoter, Oot 2h ae See Miss Martineau’s 
Autobiography, ii. 259—262. 
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second letter, replying we may suppose to a request of Combe’s 
that he might be allowed to show the first to some of their 
common friends, Cobden referred fiercely enough, as he had 
previously done in public, to the extremely painful incident 
of 1843: it has been already described in its place.* 

“You are at liberty to make any use you please of that 
letter of mine, and I really feel gratified and proud that 
you take so much interest in preserving for me the good 
opinion of those whose esteem is worth having. Now let 
me add, that although, as between you and myself, I am 
eager to avow my regret at having been betrayed into a 
vindictive attack upon Peel, although I admit that Christian 
principle was violated in that speech, and that I should 
have better consulted what was due to myself if I had 
shown greater magnanimity on the occasion, still as be- 
tween any other looker-on and myself, I must say that 
Peel’s atrocious conduct towards me ought not to be lost 
sight of. Ido not complain of his insinuating that I wished 
to incite to his assassination, and hounding on his party 
to destroy me in the eyes of the world. His conduct might 
have been excused on account of his state of mind, from 
the recent death of Drummond, and the distress and anxiety 
of his wife and daughter, who, I believe, unnerved him by 
their alarm for his safety. But although this excused him 
at the instant, it did not atone for his having failed to 
retract or explain his foul charge subsequently, which, in 
fact, made and now makes it a deliberate attempt at moral 
assassination, which I cannot and ought not to forget, and 
therefore I should feel justified in repeating what I said 
at Covent Garden, that I should forfeit my own respect and 
that of my friends, if I ever exchanged a word with that 
man in private.” + 

No nature was ever less disposed for the harbouring of 
long resentments, and it was not many weeks from this 
time before a curious incident had the effect of finally 
effacing the last trace of enmity between these two hon- 
oured men. A vulgar attack happened to be made in the 
course of debate on the Chairman of the League, which drew 
a rebuke from a member who was himself renowned for 
bitterness of speech and the unbridled licence of his im- 
putations. Mr. Disraeli defended the original assailant by 
appealing to the example of the Prime Minister, who had, 

* Above, chap. xi. pp. 142-14 
+ To Geo. Combe, Manchester, "Reb. 1846. 
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if he did not mistake, accused a member of the League of 
abetting assassination. Sir Robert Peel immediately rose 
to explain that his intention at the time was to relieve Mr. 
Cobden in the most distinct manner from the imputation 
which by misapprehension he had put upon him. If any 
one present had stated to him that his reparation was not 
so complete, and his avowal of error not so unequivocal, 
as it ought to have been, he should at once have repeated 
it more plainly and distinctly. Cobden followed, saying 
that he had felt, and the country had felt, that the Minister’s 
disavowal had not been so distinct as was to have been 
expected. He was glad that it had now been explicitly 
made, because it gave him an opportunity of expressing his 
own regret at the terms in which he had more than once 
referred to Sir Robert Peel. And so with the expression of 
a hope that the subject might never be revived, the incident 
came to an end. 


CHAPTER XV. 
REPEAL OF THE CORN LAWS AND FALL OF THE GOVERNMENT. 


ba public excitement and private anxieties of the year 
which had just come to an end, had seriously shaken 
Cobden’s health. Before Parliament opened he was laid 
up with a complicated affection of head, ears, and throat, 
the result of laborious speaking to great audiences in the 
air or in vast halls. He remained liable for the rest 
his life to deafness and hoarseness. All through the 
‘Session of 1846 he was out of health. Fortunately, circum- 
‘stances had now taken a turn which no longer demanded 
much more from him than silent vigilance. 

A few days after the Session opened, the Prime Minister 
announced hi abd eee The of the Corn Laws was 
to be total. But it was not to be immediate. The ports 
were not to be entirely open for three years. During this 
Gli OE ter ilings ton the Sei ob wheat should be 

ten when the price of wheat s 
em forty-eight shillings, and a minimum duty of four 
shillings when the price reached fifty-four shillings a quarter. 
begs #8 views A the League therefore would not be fully 


The opponents of the Minister began to talk of an appea 
the himself to 


to country, and Cobden addressed 
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critical point in the one speech of any importance which he 
felt called upon to make through the whole of these pro- 
tracted debates. He plied the Protectionists with defiant 
tests of the national opinion. The petitions for repeal had 
ten times as many signatures as petitions for Protection. 
But, they cried, the most numerously signed were fictitious. 
Then let them try public meetings. He challenged them to 
hold a single public and open meeting anywhere in the land. 
Then for parliamentary representation. “‘ ought to know,” 
he said, ‘““as much about the state of the representation 
and of the registration as any man in this House. Probably 
no one has given so much attention to that question as I 
have done, and I distinctly deny that you have the slightest 
probability of gaining a numerical majority, if a dissolution 
took place to-morrow. Now I would not have said this 
three months ago; but your party is broken up.” Four- 
fifths of the Conservatives from the towns in the north of 
England were followers of Sir Robert Peel, and not of the 
Protectionist Dukes. They had been for Free Trade all 
along, but they had confidence in the Minister, that he would 
do what was necessary at the proper time. But let them 
suppose that the Protectionists might have a numerical 
majority. What would be the character of the minority ? 
It would contain the whole twenty members for the 
metropolis and the metropolitan county. Edinburgh and 
Dublin would follow London. There was not in all Great 
Britain a town of five-and-twenty thousand inhabitants, 
not even Liverpool or Bristol, which would not send mem- 
bers pledged to Free Trade. What would a majority of 
twenty or thirty men in pocket-boroughs and nomination 
counties do in face of such a minority as this ? They would 
shrink aghast from the position in which they found them- 
selves. The members who came up under such circum- 
stances to maintain the Corn Laws from their Ripons and 
Stamfords, Woodstocks and Marlboroughs, would not de- 
fend their views a day after they had found out so vast a 
moral preponderance of public opinion as this. * 

The first reading was carried by a majority of 337 to 240. 
But an acute observer gave Cobden what was perhaps the 
superfluous warning, not to allow the victory to throw him 
off his guard. The difficulties were still to come, and they 
were very serious. In spite of the extraordinary position 


in which they had been left by the desertion of Peel and — 


* Speeches, i. No. xxi. Feb. 27, 1846, 
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all the rest of their leaders in both Houses of Parliament, 
excepting only Lord Stanley, the Protectionists were un- 
deniably strong. The bold and patient politician, of whom 
they then thought so lightly, but who was in fact the sus- 
taining genius of their group, has described the steps by 
which they found new leaders and a coherent organization. 
Lord George Bentinck was not a great man, but then the 
most dexterous and far-seeing of parliamentary manceuvrers 
had his ear and was constantly by his side. Mr. Disraeli 
must be said to have sinned against light. His compliments 
to Peel and Free Trade in 1842 i mow it. Lord George 
Bentinck formed some views on the merits of Protection 
by-and-by, but the first impulse which moved him was 
resentment at betrayal. It is easy to say that the key to 
his action was incensed party spleen, but the emotion was 
not wholly discreditable. One day he walked away from 
the HouSe in company with a conspicuous member of the 
e. With that amicable freedom of remark which 
parliamentary habits permit and nourish even between the 
stoutest adversaries, the Leaguer expressed his wonder that 
Lord George Bentinck should fear any evil from the 
removal of the duty. ‘“‘ Well,’’ Lord George answered, “I 
keep horses in three counties, and they tell me that I shall 
save fifteen hundred a year by free trade. I don’t care for 
that. What I cannot bear is being sold.’ This was not the 
language of magnanimity or of statesmanship, but it aptly 
expressed the dogged anger of “‘ the Manners, the Somersets, 
the Lowthers, and the Lennoxes, the Mileses and the Hen- 
st pe the Duncombes and the Liddells and the Yorkes,” and 
the rest of that host of men of metal and large-acred 
squires whom the strange rhapsodist of the band has enumer- 
ated in a list as sonorous as Homer’s catalogue of the ships.* 
These honest worthies did not know much about the Circle 
of the Exchanges, but they believed that Free Trade would 
destroy rent, and that the League was bent on overthrow- 
the Church and the Throne ; while they saw for them- 
ves that their leader had become an apostate. But this 
country, as Cobden said at the time, is governed by the 
ignorance of the country. Their want of intelligence did 
not prevent them from possessing a dangerous power for 
_ the moment. 
_ The majority on the first reading was a hollow and not an 
honest majority, and the Protectionists were quite aware of 
4 * Lord George Bentinck, p. 2x6, ch. xv. 
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{t. The remarkable peculiarity of the parliamentary con- 
test was that not a hundred members of the House of 
Commons were in favour of total repeal, and fewer still 
were in favour of immediate repeal. Lord Palmerston, as 
Cobden wrote to a friend long after these events, showed 
unmistakable signs that he was not unwilling to head or 
join a party to keep a fixed duty, but he was too shrewd 
to make such an attempt when success was impossible.* 
In the Upper House it was notorious that not one peer in 
ten was in his heart inclined to pass the Corn Bill. If the 
Lords were to be coerced into giving their assent, it was 
indispensable that the entire Whig party in the Commons 
should keep together and vote in every division. It was 
undoubtedly the interest of the Whigs to help Peel to get 
the Corn Law out of the way, and then to turn him out. 
But there was a natural temptation to trip him up before 
the time. : 

The curious balance of factions filled the air with the 
spirit of intrigue, and until the very last there was good 
reason to apprehend that the Peers might force Peel to 
accept the compromise of a fixed duty, or else to extend 
the term for the expiration of the existing duty. 

The session had not advanced very far, before other 
dangers loomed on the horizon. The Ministry was doomed 
in any case. Whether Peel succeeded or failed with the 
Corn Bill, nobody at this time thought it possible that he 
could carry on a Conservative Government in a new Parlia- 
ment, and he could hardly become the chief of a Liberal 
Government. The question was whether and how he should 
repeal the Corn Law. Difficulties arose from a quarter 
where they were not expected. The misery of the winter in 
Ireland had produced its natural fruits in disorder and 
violence. The Ministry resorted for the eighteenth time 
since the Union to the stale device of a Coercion Bill, that 
stereotyped avowal,—and always made, strange to say, 
without shame or contrition,—of the secular neglect and 
incompetency of the English Government of Ireland. Two 
serious inconveniences followed. The first was that the 
rish members, led by O’Connell, persistently opposed by all 
the means in their power every step of this violent and 
shallow policy. It would have been ignoble if they had 
done less. But their just and laudable obstruction of the 
Coercion Bill interposed dangerous delays in the way of the 

* To J. Parkes, June to, 1857. 
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Corn Bill. This, however, was not the only peril. The 
Coercion Bill laid the train for a combination which could 
hardly have been foreseeen, but which was eventually irre- 
sistible. Cobden and his friends were hostile to the measure 
on the policy and the merits, nor in any case could their 
votes have saved the Ministry. -Lord John Russell and the 
Whigs had no objection to a Coercion Bill, of which for that 
matter they had been the steadiest patrons, but they could 
not resist the temptation to pay off old scores when the 
Minister declared rcion to be urgent, and then actually 
let it slumber for five months.* Lord George Bentinck 
discerned very early the elements of an invincible dilemma 
and a promising plot. If the Minister pushed the Coercion 
Bill, that would keep back the Corn Bill. If he gave the 
ge to the Corn Bill, this would prove that the Coercion 

ill was not urgent, and therefore ought not to be sup- 
ported. * 

The great disadvantage that Cobden saw in the critical 
state a: the Government throughout the session, was the 
encouragement that it held out to the House of Lords to 
delay Repeal. This made his own course and that of the 
League all the clearer. It was their policy loudly and 
pointedly to denounce all compromise on the part either of 
the Minister or of equivocal friends. Cobden did not fear 
that the Whigs would take means to reject the Bill, for 
this reason, and perhaps for no loftier one, that its rejection 
would afford Peel an opportunity of dissolving on the 
question ; and a dissolution, as Cobden whether rightly or 
wrongly believed, would snuff the Whigs out, obliterate all 
old party distinctions, “‘and give Peel a five years’ lease 
at the head of a mixed progressive 2h t 

We shall see presently what Peel himself had to say to 
this idea of a mixed progressive a Meanwhile, Cob- 
den’s dislike and distrust of the igs was as intense as 
ever, and even drew upon him remonstrances from some 
of his own allies. ‘‘ What a bold farce is it now to attempt 
to parade the Whig party as the Free Traders par excellence ! 


* We have an excellent illustration of the practice of making Ireland 


the shuttlecock of English parties, in the fact that the Whigs who had 
Sarhedi@ut Pool sh the pricciple of Non not in office 
a month before they in an Arms Bill. The 
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I will be no party to such a fraud as the attempt to build 
up its ruined popularity upon a question in which the Whig 
aristocracy and proprietors in the counties either take no 
interest, or, if so, only to resist it. I see no advantage but 
much danger to our cause from the present efforts to set 
up the old party distinctions, and calm reflection tells me 
that isolation is more and more the true policy of the 
League.’’ * This idea held strong possession of him until 
the day of Peel’s final defeat and resignation. 

Before coming to that, it will be convenient to state very 
briefly the course of proceedings in Parliament. The motion 
was made to go into Committee on the Resolutions, on the 
gth February. Eighteen days later, after twelve nights of 
debate, and after one hundred and three speeches had been 
delivered, the Government were successful by a majority 
of ninety-seven. On March 2, the House went into Com- 
mittee on the Resolutions, and Mr. Villiers’s amendment 
that Repeal should be immediate as well as total, was lost 
by an immense majority, barely short of two hundred. The 
Corn Bill was then read a second time on March 27, by a 
majority of eighty-eight in a House of five hundred and 
sixteen ; and it was finally carried in the House of Commons 
at four o’clock in the morning of May 16, by a majority of 
ninety-eight in a House of five hundred and fifty-six. The 
Lords made a much less effective opposition than, as is 
shown by Cobden’s letters, was commonly expected. The 
second reading was carried by two hundred and eleven 
against one hundred and sixty-four, or a majority of forty- 
seven. Amendments were moved in Committee, but none 
of them met with success, and Lord Stanley, who led the 
Protectionists, declined to divide the House on the chird 
reading. The Conservatives acted on the policy laid down 
by Peel himself seven years before, as one of the working 
principles of the great party which he had formed—“a 
party which, existing in the House of Commons, and de- 
riving its strength from the popular will, should diminish 
the risk and deaden the shock of collisions between the two 
deliberative branches of the legislature.’ | The battle had 
been fought in the House of Commons, and as it had been 
lost there, then by Peel’s salutary rule, the defeat was 
accepted as decisive. 

This is the proper place for Cobden’s own story of his 

* To Mr. J. Parkes, Feb. 16, 1846. . 
t Peel’s Speech at Merchant Taylors’ Hall i in 1839. 
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interests and occupations during that agitated session. "We 
must not forget that his private affairs had only been pro- 
visionally arranged in the previous autumn, and that they 
were as gloomy as his public position was triumphant. 
Before giving the shorter correspondence, written from day 
to day to his wife and his brother, it will be convenient to 
give letters, affording a more general view of what at this 
time was engaging his thoughts. 

March 7, 1846. (To G. Combe.)—“ I am pretty well re- 
covered from my local attack; a little deafness is all that 
remains. But the way in which I was prostrated by an 
insignificant cold in my head has convinced me (even if my 
doctor had not told it) how much my constitution has been 
impaired by the excitement and wear and tear of the last 
few years. The mainspring has been over-weighted, and 
I must resolve upon some change to wind up the machinery, 
before I shall be able to enter upon any renewed labours. 
My medical friend boldly tells me that I ought to disappear 
from political life for a year or two, and seek a different kind 
of excitement in other scenes abroad. He talks to me of 
the hot baths of the Pyrenees as desirable for such cases ; 
of a low pulse, feeble circulation, and a disordered skin, 
and he speaks of a winter to be passed in a southern lati- 
tude. eaven knows what I shall do! But one thing is 
certain, I neither feel in health nor spirits to take that 
prominent place in the political world which the public 
voice seems to be ready to demand. The truth is, I have 
gradually and unexpectedly been forced upwards, by the 
accident of my position in connexion with a great principle 
(which would have elevated anybody else who had only 
tenacity of will enough to cling to it), and I feel, in the 
present state of my health, and from other private and 
domestic considerations, letting alone my mental in- 
capacity, unable to pursue the elevated career which many 
ao kage friends and supporters would expect from me. But 

am resolved to give prim consideration to my health, 
and to the welfare of those whom nature has given the first 
claim to my attentions. This, I think, no one will deny 
me. For I assure you that during the last five years so 
much have I been involved in the vortex of public agitation, 
that I have almost forgotten my own identity and bar acs 
Ey i eaten ife and 

“ Besides, to confess the truth, I am less and less in love 
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with what is generally called political life, and am not sure 
that I could play a successful part as a general politician. 
Party trammels, unless in favour of some well-defined and 
useful principle, would be irksome to me, and I should be 
restive and intractable to those who might expect me to 
run in their harness. However, all this may stand over till 
we have really accomplished the work which drew me into 
my present position. Iam afraid our friends in the country 
are a little too confident. The Government measure is by 
no means safe with the Lords yet. They will mutilate or 
reject it if they think the country will suffer it. Bear in 
mind, if you please, that there are not twenty men in that 
assembly who in their hearts earnestly desire total repeal. 
Nay, I am of opinion that not one hundred men in the 
Commons would be more disposed for the measure, if they 
could obey their own secret inclination, without the influ- 
ence of outward considerations. Amongst all the converts 
and conformers, I class Sir Robert Peel as one of the most 
sincere and earnest. I have no doubt he is acting from 
strong conviction, His mind has a natural leaning towards 
politico-economical truths. The man who could make it 
his hobby so early to work out the dry problem of the cur- 
rency question, and arrive at such sound conclusions, could 
not fail to be equally able and willing to put in practice 
the other theories of Adam Smith. It is from this that I 
rely upon his not compromising our principle beyond the 
three years. But I must confess I have not the same con- 
fidence in Lord John and the Whigs. Not that I think the 
latter inferior in moral sentiment, but the reverse. But 
Lord John and his party do not understand the subject so 
well as Peel. They are in a false position ; Peel ought to 
be the leader of the middle class; and I am not sure that 
he is not destined to be so before the end of his career.’’, 
London, March 12. (To Mr. T. Hunter.)—“ Many thanks 
for your warm-hearted letter. I have often thought of 
you, and our good friends, Potter and Ashworth, and of the 
anomalous position in which I was left when our consulta- 
tions ended last autumn. Had it not been for the potato 
panic, which dawned upon us within a few weeks after we 
came to the wise decision respecting my own course of 
action, I should then have been bound by the necessity of 
circumstances to have abandoned my public career. That 
providential dispensation opened out a prospect of a speedy 
termination of our agitation which has not been disap- 
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inted. I therefore made arrangements of a temporary 

ind for the management of my private concerns. This, I 
concluded, was understood by you and my other privy 
councillors. But the arrangement was only provisional ; 
and now that I trust we are really drawing towards a 
virtual settlement of the Corn question, my private con- 
cerns again press upon my attention. I am in a false posi- 
tion, and every day increases its difficulty. My prominent 
position before the world leads the public to expect that I 
shall take a leading part in future political affairs, for which 
I do not feel in health or spirits to be equal, and which 
private considerations render altogether impossible. 

“The truth is, that accident, quite as much as merit on 
my own part, has forced me gradually into a notoriety for 
“ts I have not naturally much taste; but which, under 
all circumstances, is a source of continued mental embarrass- 
ment to me. How to escape from the dilemma has been for 
months the subject of cogitation with me. My own judg- 
ment leads irresistibly to one solution of the difficulty, by 
retiring from Parliament as soon as the Corn question is 
safe. I observe your allusion to a public demonstration ; 
and the idea of a testimonial has reached me through so 
many channels, that it would be affectation to conceal from 
myself that something of the kind is in contemplation. I 
am not, I confess, sanguine about the success of such an 
effort, pecuniarily speaking, on the part of my friends. 
Public ebullitions of the kind never realize the expectations 
of their promoters, and there are reasons against such 
success in my own case, Out of Manchester I am regarded 
as a rich man, thanks to the exaggerations of the Duke of 
Richmond and the Protectionists. 

** But, besides, there are others who have as good claims 
as myself upon public consideration for the labours given 
to the good cause. I have been often pained to see that 
at fame, both in England and on the Continent, has 

ipsed that of my worthy fellow-labourers. But it would 
be an injustice which neither I nor the public voice would 
sanction, if I were to reap all the substantial fruits of our 
joint exertions, to the exclusion of others whose sacrifices 
and devotion have hardly been second to my own. 

“As res my own feelings on the ohiors of a testi- 
monial, although I see it in a different light after the work 
is to that in which I viewed it before, still, I must 

confess, that it is not otherwise than a distasteful theme. 
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Were I a rich man, or even in independent circumstances, 
I could not endure the thoughts of it. But when I think 
of my age, and the wear and tear of my constitution, and 
reflect upon the welfare of those to whom Nature has given 
the first, and for them, the only claims upon my considera- 
tion, I do not feel in a position to give a chivalrous refusal 
to any voluntary public subsidy. Like the poor apothecary, 
my poverty and not my will consents. Still, consulting my 
own feelings, I should like to be out of Parliament before 
‘ any demonstration were made. I could hardly explain 
why I should prefer this, it is so peculiarly a matter of 
feeling. It is not with a view to escape from public use- 
fulness hereafter. I am aware that success in my Free 
Trade labours will invest me with some moral power, which, 
after my health was thoroughly wound up again for a re- 
newed effort, I should feel anxious to bring to bear upon 
great questions for the benefit of society. But I have a 
strong and instinctive feeling that an interregnum in my 
public life would rather increase than diminish my power 
of usefulness. Besides and independent of considerations 
of health, I am not. anxious to be a party in any more 
political arrangements during the next year or two. Assum- 
ing even that the public placed me in a new position, free 
from. anxieties of a private kind, still I should shrink from 
undertaking the office of a party politician. I do not think 
I should make a useful partisan, unless in the advancement 
of a defined and simple principle. Now the next year will 
witness a destruction of old, and a combination of new 
parties, to which I should be called upon to give support, 
and probably invited to take office. Official life would not 
suit me. My only path to public usefulness is in pursuing 
the same independent course as respects parties which I 
have hitherto followed. I am aware that others might 
take a different view; but still no one can be so fair a 
judge as myself of that which involves a knowledge of 
my own aptitude, springing from private tastes and feel- 
ings. 

“T might add as a motive for leaving Parliament a grow- 
ing dislike for House of Commons life, and a distaste for 
mere party political action: But this applies to my present 
views only in as far as it affects my health and temporary 
purposes. It is a repugnance which might and ought to: 
be overcome for the sake of usefulness; and there are 
enough good men in Parliament who sacrifice private con- 
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venience for public good, to compensate for the society of 
the herd who are brought there for inferior objects. 

April 2. ( ,, )-—‘‘So far as I can control my future 
course of action, I am prepared to do so ; and the first step 
which duty requires, is to place myself in a private position 
at the earliest moment when I can make the change, with- 
out sacrificing the public interest which is to some extent 
involved in my person. In fact I should have long ago 
retired into private life, but for this consideration. It is 
still‘a little uncertain when we shall escape from the tenter- 
hooks of delay. Even if the Lords pass the Government 
measure without attempts at mutilation, of which, by the 
way, I am still not so sanguine as many people, then it will 
be two months yet before the royal hand can reach the 
Act for the total repeal of the Corn Law. Should the Peers 
attempt a compromise, I have reason to feel satisfied that 
the Government will be firm ; and then we may possibly 
have a dissolution. A sharp struggle in the country would 
in all probability be ictlowed. by total and immediate repeal, 
carried with a high hand. But, assuming the most prob- 
able event, viz. that the Lords do pass the Bill, then my 
mind is made up to accept the Chiltern Hundreds the day 
after it receives the royal assent. 

“Now, my dear sir, the rest must be left to the chapter 
of fate, and I shall be prepared to meet it, come what may. 
This decision is entirely the result of my own cogitations. 
Ihave consulted nobody. Ifthe rumour got abroad amongst 
my friends, I should be persecuted with advice or remon- 
strance, to which I should be expected to give answers 
involving explanations painful to me. And it is quite 
marvellous how apt the newspapers are to get raw material 
enough for an on dit if a man suffers his plans to go d 
his own bosom. I could, of course, ad my health hon- 
estly the plea for leaving Parliament, and can show, if need 
be, the advice of the first medical men in London and 


for public notoriety. And God, who knows our hearts, will 
_ free me from any such unworthy motives. I was driven 


we 
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along a groove by accident too fast and too far to recreat 
with honour or without the risk of some loss to the country, 
but the happiest moment of my life will be that which 
releases me from the conflicting sense of rival duties, by 
restoring me again to private life.” 

A few days later he wrote to Mr. Edmund Potter :— 

“Many thanks for your friendly letter. Though I ap- 
preciate your kindness even where it restrains you from 
writing to me, let me assure you that your handwriting 
always gives me pleasure. You would not doubt it, if you 
could have a peep at the letters which pour in upon me. 
I have sometimes thought of giving William Chambers a 
hint for an amusing paper in his journal upon the miseries 
ofa popular man. First, half the mad people in the country 
who are still at large, and they are legion, address their 
incoherent ravings to the most notorious man of the hour. 
Next, the kindred tribe who think themselves poets, who 
are more difficult than the mad people to deal with, send 
their doggerel and solicit subscriptions to their volumes, 
with occasional requests to be allowed to dedicate them. 
Then there are the Jeremy Diddlers who begin their epistles 
with high-flown compliments upon my services to the mil- 
lions, and always wind up with a request that I will bestow 
a trifle wpon the individual who ventures to lay his dis- 
tressing case before me. To add to my miseries, people 
have now got an idea that I am influential with the Govern- 
ment, and the small place-hunters are at me. Yesterday a 
man wrote from Yorkshire, wanting the situation of a 
gauger, and to-day a person in Herts requests me to pro- 
cure him a place in the post-office. Then there are all the 
benevolent enthusiasts who have their pet reforms, who 
think that because a man has sacrificed himself in mind, 
body, and estate in attempting to do one thing, he is the 
very person to do all the rest. These good people dog me 
with their projects. Nothing in their eyes is impossible in 
my hands. One worthy man calls to assure me that I 
can reform the Church, and unite the Wesleyans with the 
Establishment. 

“In answer to your kind inquiries after my health, I am 
happy to say I am pretty free from any physical ailment. 
It is only in my nervous system that I am out of sorts 
The last two or three months have kept me on the rack, 
and worried me more than the last seven years of agitation 
But if I could get out of the treadmill, and with a mind 


—or~ = 
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at ease take a twelvemonth’s relaxation and total change 
of scene and climate as far off as Thebes or Persepolis, 
where there are no post-offices, newspapers, or politicians, 
I see\no reason why I should not live to seventy ; for I 
have iaith in my tough and wiry body and a temperament 
naturally cool and controllable, excepting when my mind 
is harassed as it has been by circumstances connected with 
my private concerns, which I could not grapple with and 
master, solely because I was chained to another oar,” 

The extracts that now follow are from letters to Mrs. 
Cobden, except in a few cases where a footnote gives the 
name of some other correspondent :— 

“ London, Jan. 23.—Peel’s speech last night* would have 
done capitally for Covent Garden Theatre, and Lord Francis 
Egerton’s would have been a capital address from the chai 
if he had filled George Wilson's place. The Tories are in 
a state of frantic excitement, and the Carlton Club is all 
in confusion. Nobody knows his party. I have no doubt 
Peel will do our work thoroughly, or fall in the attempt. 
He will be able to carry his measure easily through 
Commons, with the aid of the Opposition, but I have my 
suspicions that the Lords will throw it out and force a 
dissolution. Whatever happens, I can see a prospect of 
my emancipation at no distantdate. I am going to-morrow 
to Windsor, to spend the Sunday with Mr. Grote.” 

“* Jan. 26.—I spent yesterday at Grote’s, about four miles 
from Slough, and met Snalor the political economist, Parkes, 
and Lumley the lessee of the Italian Opera. We had a 
long walk of nearly twelve miles round the country, and 
for want of training I find myself like an old posting-horse, 
stiff and footsore. . . . There are reports to-day of some 
resignations about the Court, but I don’t hear of anybody 
of consequence who is abandoning Peel. Still there is no 
knowing what to-morrow may bring forth. We hear noth- 
ing as to the details of Peel’s plan to-morrow, for which 
we are all looking with great anxiety. But the report is 
still that he intends to ee whole hog. A handsome 
gold snuff-box has just been presented to me by Mr. Collett, 
the member for Athlone.” 

4 cet 28.—Peel is at last delivered, but I hardly know 

to call it a boy or a girl. Something between the 

two, I believe. His corn measure makes an end of all corn 

laws in 1849, and in the meantime it is virtually a fixed 
* Announcing the necessity of a new commercial system. 
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duty of 4s. He has done more than was expected from 
him, and all but the right thing. Whether it will satisfy our 
ardent friends in the north is the question. Let me know 
all the gossip you hear about it. I abstained from saying a 
word in the House because I did not wish to commit myself, 
and I dissuaded Villiers and the rest of the Leaguers from 
speaking. It was too good a measure to be denounced, 
and not quite good enough for unqualified approbation, and 
therefore I thought it best to be quiet. To-day I have 
attended a meeting at Lord John’s of the leaders of the 
Whig party. They seemed disposed to co-operate with 
Peel. But Villiers will bring on his motion for total and 
immediate repeal, and when that is lost we must do the 
best we can. The measure will pass the Commons with a 
very large majority, some people say seventy to one hun- 
dred, but the question still is what will be done in the 
Lords ? I asked Lord John to-day what he thought the 
Peers would do with the Bill, and he says if Lord Stanley 
heads the Protectionists they will reject it, but that the 
Lords will not put themselves under the Dukes of Rich- 
mond and Buckingham. I hear that Lord Stanley is not 
for fighting the battle of Monopoly. So much for the great 
question.” 

“ Jan. 29.*—My own opinion is that we should not be 
justified in the eyes of the country if we did anything in 
the House to obstruct the measure, and I doubt whether 
any such step out of doors would be successful. In the 
House, Villiers will bring on his motion for total and im- 
mediate repeal, and I shall not be surprised if it were suc- 
cessful simply on agricultural grounds by our being able 
to demonstrate unanswerably that it is better for farmers 
and landowners to have the change at once rather than 
gradually. But we should have no chance on any other than 
agricultural grounds. To make the appeal from the manu- 
facturing districts simply on the plea of justice to the con- 
sumers, would not have much sympathy here or elsewhere, 
and would have no effect upon Parliament while the ques- 
tion is merely one of less than three years time. Therefore, 
while I would advise you to petition for the whole measure, 
I can’t say I think any great demonstration as against 
Peel’s compromise would have much sympathy elsewhere. 
Understand, I would not shift a hair’s-breadth from our 
ground, but what I mean strongly to impress on you is my 

“ To Geo, Wilson. 
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belief that any attempt at a powerful agitation against 
Peel’s compromise would be a failure. And I should not 
like the League Council to take a step which did not at once 
receive a national support. For myself in the House I will 
undertake to prove unanswerably that it would be just to 
all, and especially politic for the agriculturists, to make the 

immediate, but if we fail on Villiers’s motion to carry 
the immediate, I shall give my unhesitating support to 
Peel, and I will not join Whigs or Protectionists in any 
factious _ for tripping up his heels. I can’t hold any 
different language from this out of doors, and therefore can 
hardly see the use of a public meeting till the measure 
comes on in Parliament.” 

*“* Feb. 9,*—The Queen’s doctor, Sir James Clark (a good 
Leaguer at heart), has written to offer to pay me a friendly 
visit, and talk over the state of my constitution, with a 
view to advise me how to unstring the bow. He wrote 
me a croaking warning letter more t a year ago. As it 
is possible there may be a paragraph in some newspaper 
alluding to my health, I thought it best to let you know 
in case of inquiry. But don’t write me a long dismal letter 
in return, for I can’t read them, and it does no good. If 
Charles could come up for a week with a determination to 
work and think, he might help me with my letters, but he 
will make my head worse if requires me to look after 
him, and so you must wig: eg 

“* London, Feb. 19.t—Your letter has followed me here. 
Peel’s declaration in the House that he will adopt im- 
mediate repeal if it is voted the Commons, seems to me 
to remove all difficulty from Villiers’s path; he can now 
propose his old motion without the risk of doing any harm 
even if he should not succeed. As respects the future 
course of the League, the less that is said now about it 
publicly the better. If Peel’s measure should become law, 
then the Council will be compelled to face the question, 
‘ What shall the League do during the three years?’ It 
has struck me that under such circumstances we might 
absolve the large subscribers from all further calls, put the 
staff of the League on a peace footing, and merely keep 
alive a nominal ization to t any attempt to 
undo the good work we have : Nigewlbgeats fear 
any reaction. the contrary, I believe po : 
ad Geeniicnta uctuinion to cols tiittedetuae, sad that 

* To F. W. Cobden, t To H. Ashworth. 
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will every year take firmer hold of the head and heart of 
the community. But there is perhaps something due to 
our repeated pledges that we will not dissolve until the 
corn laws are entirely abolished. In, any case the work 
will be effectually finished during this year, provided the 
League preserve its firm and united position ; and itis to 
prevent the slightest appearance of disunion that I would 
avoid now talking in public about the future course of the 
League. It is the League, and it only, that frightens the 
peers. It is the League alone which enables Peel to repeal 
the law. But for the League the aristocracy would have 
hunted Peel to a premature grave, or consigned him like 
Lord Melbourne to a private station at the bare mention 
of total repeal. We must hold the same rod over the 
Lords until the measure is safe; after that I agree with 
you in thinking that it matters little whether the League 
dies with honours, or lingers out a few years of inglorious 
existence.”’ 

‘“‘ March 6.*—Nobody knows to this day what the Lords 
will do, and I believe all depends upon their fears of the 
country. If there was not something behind corn which 
they dread even still more, I doubt if they would ever give 
up the key of the bread basket. They would turn out Peel 
with as little ceremony as they would dismiss a groom or 
keeper, if he had not the League at his back. It is strange 
to see the obtuseness of such men as Hume, who voted 
against Villiers’s motion to help Peel. I have reason to 
know that the latter was well pleased at the motion, and 
would have been glad if we had had a larger division. It 
helps Peel to be able to point to something beyond, which 
he does not satisfy. I wish we were out of it.’”’ 

““ March 25.*—I have received the notes. Moffatt men- 
tioned to me the report in the city to which you refer. 
There is no help for these things, and the only wonder is 
that we have escaped so well. If you can keep this affair 
in any way afloat till the present corn measure reaches the 
Queen’s hands, I will solve the difficulty, by cutting the 
Gordian knot, or rather the House ; and the rest must take 
its chance. I don’t think I shall speak in this debate. It 
does no earthly good, and only wastes time. People are 
not likely to say I am silent because I can’t answer Bentinck 
and Co. The bill would be out of the Commons, according 
.to appearances, before Easter.”’ 

; * To F. W. Cobden. 
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* March 30.—We are uncertain which course will be taken 
by the Government to-night, whether the Corn or Coercion 
Bill is to be proceeded with. If the latter, I fear we shall 
not make another step with the corn question before Easter. 
I don’t like these delays.” 

“ April 4.—It is my present intention to come home next 
Thursday unless there is anything special coming on that 
evening, which I don’t think very likely. It happens most 
unk that the Government has forced on the Coercion 
Bill to the exclusion of corn, for owing to the pertinacious 
delay thrown in the way of its passing by the Irish members, 
I don’t expect it will be read the first time before Easter, 
and as for corn there is no chance of hearing of it again 
till after the holidays. I wish to God we were out of the 
mess.”’ 

“ April 6.—We are still in the midst of our Irish squabble, 
and there is no chance of getting upon corn again before 
Easter. It is most mortifying this delay, for it gives the 
chance of the chapter of accidents to the enemy.” 

““ April 23.—We are still in as great suspense as ever 
about the next step in the Corn Bill. The Irishmen threaten 
to delay us till next Friday week at least. But I hear that 
the general opinion is that the postponement will be favour- 
able to the success of the measure in the Lords,” 

“ Apnil 25.—You will receive a Times by the t con- 
taining an amusing account of a flare-up in the House be- 
tween Disraeli and Peel respecting some remarks of mine. 
You will also see that one of the Irish patriots has been 
trying to play us false about corn. But I don’t find that 
the bulk of the liberal Irish members are inclined to any 
overt act of treachery, although I fear that many are in 
their hearts averse to our repeal.” 

_ “ April 27,—Last Saturday I dined at Lord Monteagle’s, 
and took Lady in to dinner, and really I must say I 
have not for five years met with a new acquaintance so 
much to my taste. I met there young Gough, son of Lord 
Gough, the hero of the Sutlej, and had some interesting 
private talk with him about the doings of his father. We 


> 
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I fear many of the most liberal patriots amongst them 
would, if they could find an excuse, pick a quarrel with us 
and vote against Free Trade, or stay away. They are 
landlords, and like the rest afraid of rent.” 

““ April 29.—I have three letters from you, but must‘not 
attempt now to give you a long reply. We are meeting 
this morning as ‘usual on a Wednesday, at twelve o’clock till 
six in the House, and I have therefore little time for my corre- 
spondence. The Factory Bill is coming on which I wish 
to attend to. . . . You may tell our League friends that I 
begin to see daylight through the fog in which we have been 
so long enveloped. O’Connell tells me that we shall’ cer- 
tainly divide upon the first reading of the Coercion Bill on 
Friday. That being out of the way, we shall go on to 
Corn on Monday, and next week will I trust see the Bill 
fairly out of the House. The general opinion is that 
the delay has been favourable to our prospects in the 
Lords.” 

““ May 2,—The Corn measure comes on next Monday, and 
will continue before the House until it passes. Some people 
seem to expect that it will get out of our hands on Friday 
next. I still hear more and more favourable reports of 
' the probable doings in the Lords.”’ 

“May &8.—The fact is we are here in a dead state of sus- 
pense, not quite certain what will be our fate in the Lords, 
and yet every day trying to learn something new, and still 
left in the same doubt. It is now said that we shall pass 
the third and last reading of the Bill in the Commons on 
Tuesday next. Then it will go up to the Lords, where the 
debates will be much shorter, for the Peers have no con- 
stituents to talk to. Lord Ducie says he thinks there will 
be only two nights’ debates upon the second reading. Still 
I am told the Queen’s assent cannot be given to the measure 
before the middle of June, and very likely not till the 2oth. 
I dined last Saturday at Labouchere’s, in Belgrave Square, 
and sat beside Lady , a very handsome, sprightly and 
unaffected dame. There was some very good singing after 
dinner. I have been obliged to mount a white cravat at 
these dinner-parties much against my will, but I found a 
black stock was quite out of character. So you see I am 
getting on.”’ 

““ May 11.—I have been running about, sightseeing the 
last day or two. On Saturday I went to the Horticultural 
Society’s great flower-show at Chiswick. It was a glorious 
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day, and a most charming scene. How different from the 
drenching weather you and I experienced there.”’ 

* May 13.—I am sorry to say I see no chance of a division 
on the Corn Bill till Saturday morning at one or two o’clock, 
and that has quite thrown me out in my calculations about 
coming down. I fear I shall not be able to see you for a 
week or two later. The Factory Bill, upon which I must 
speak and vote, is before the House, and it is impossible to 
say when the division will take place. I have two invita- 
tions for dinner on Saturday, one to Lord Fitzwilliam’s, and 
the other to Lord and Lady John Russell, and if I remain . 
over that day, I shall prefer the latter, as I have twice 
refused invitations from them. I assure you I would rather 
find myself taking tea with you, than dining with lords and 
ladies. Do not trouble yourself to write to me every day. 
I don’t wish to make it a task. But tell me all the tpg 2 

“ May 15.*—There is at last a prospect of reading the Bill 
a third time to-night. The Protectionists promise fairly 
enough, but I have seen too much of their tactics to feel 
certain that they will not have another adjournment. There 
is a revival of rumours again that the Lords will alter the 
Bill in committee, and attempt a fixed-duty compromise, 
or a perpetuation of the reduced scale. It is certain to 

ass the second reading by a majority of thirty or forty, 
or it is not safe in the committee, where proxies don’t 
count. I should not now be able to leave town till the end 
of the month, when I shall take a week or ten days for 
the Whitsuntide recess.”’ 

“May 16.—I last night had the glorious privilege of 
iving a vote in the majority for the third reading of the 
ill for the total repeal of the Corn Law. The Bill is now 

out of the House, and will go up to the Lords on Monday. 
I trust we shall never hear the name of ‘ Corn’ again in the 
Commons, There was a good deal of cheering and waving 
of hats when the Speaker had put the question, ‘ that this 
Bill do now pass.’ Lord Morpeth, Macaulay, and others 
came and shook hands with me, and tulated me on 
the triumph of our cause. I did not , Simply for the 
reason that I was afraid that I should give more life to the 
debate, and afford an excuse for another adjournment ; 
otherwise I could have made a telling and conciliatory 
appeal, Villiers tried to speak at three o’clock this morn- 
ing, but I did not think he took the right tone. He was 
.* To F. W. Cobden. 
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fierce against the Protectionists, and only irritated them, 
and they wouldn’t hear him. The reports about the doings 
in the Lords are still not satisfactory or conclusive. Many 
people fear still that they will alter the measure with a view 
to a compromise. But I hope we shall escape any further 
trouble upon the question. . . . I feel little doubt that I 
shall be able to pay a visit to your father at Midsummer. 
At least nothing but the Lords throwing back the Bill upon 
the country could prevent my going into Wales at the time, 
for I shall confidently expect them to decide one way or 
another by the 15th of June. I shall certainly vote and 
speak against the Factory Bill next Friday.” 

““ May 18.—We are so beset by contradictory rumours, 
that I know not what to say about our prospects in the 
Lords. Our good conceited friend told me on Wednes- 
day that he knew the Peers would not pass the measure, 
and on Saturday he assured me that they would. And this 
is a fair specimen of the way in which rumours vary from 
day to day. This morning Lord Monteagle called on me, 
and was strongly of opinion that they would ‘move on, 
and not stand in people’s way.’ A few weeks will now 
decide the matter one way or another. I think I told you 
that I dined at Moffat’s last Wednesday. As usual he gave 
us a first-rate dinner. After leaving Moffat’s at eleven 
o'clock, I went to a squeeze at Mrs. It was as usual 
hardly possible to get inside the drawing-room doors. I 
only remained a quarter of an hour and then went home. 
On Saturday I dined at Lord and Lady John’s, and met a 
select party, whose names I see in to-day’s papers. ... I 
am afraid if I associate much with the aristocracy, they will 
spoil me. I am already half seduced by the fascinating 
ease of their parties.” 

““ May 19.*—I received your letters with the enclosures. 
We are still on the tenter-hooks respecting the conduct of 
the Lords. There is, however, one cheering point: the 
majority on the second reading is improving in the stock- 
books of the whippers-in. It is now expected that there 
will be forty to fifty majority at the second reading. This 
will of course give us a better margin for the committee. © 
The Government and Lord John (who is very anxious to 
get the measure through) are doing all they can to insure — 
success. The ministers from Lisbon, Florence, and other 
continental cities (where they are Peers), are coming home 

* To F. W. Cobden. 
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to vote in committee. Last night was a propitious begin- 
ning in the Lords. The Duke of Richmond was in a passion, 
and his tone and manner did not look like a winner.” 

“ May 20.—We are still worried incessantly with rumours 
of intrigues at headquarters. Every day yields a fresh 
report. But I will write fuller to-morrow. Villiers is at 
my elbow with a new piece of gossip.” 

. “May 20.*—I have looked through your letter to Lord 

Stanley, and will tell you frankly that I felt surprised that 
you should have wasted your time and thrown away your 
talents upon so very hopeless an object. He will neither 
read nor listen to facts or arguments, and after his double 
refusal to see a deputation, I really think it would be ‘too 
great a condescension if you were to solicit his attention 
to the question at issue. This is my opinion, and Bright 
and Wilson, to whom I have spoken, appear to agree. But 
if you would like the letter to be handed to him, I will do 
it. Your evidence before the Lords’ Committee was again 
the topic of eulogy from Lord Monteagle yesterday, who 
called on me with a copy of his report. Everything is in 
uncertainty as to what the Lords will do in Committee. 
The Protectionists have had a great flare-up to-day at 
Willis’s Rooms, and they appear to be in great spirits. I 
fear we shall yet be obliged to launch our bark again upon 
the troubled waters of agitation. But in the meantime the 
calm moderation of the League is our best title to public 
support if we should be driven to an appeal to the country.’’ 

“May 22.—Yesterday I dined with Lord and Lady 
Fortescue, and met Lords Normanby, Campbell, and Mor- 
peth. I sat at dinner beside the Duchess of Inverness, the 
widow of the Duke of Sussex, a plain little woman, but 
clever, and a very decided Free Trader.” 

“* May 23.—I have sent you a Chronicle containing a brief 
report of my few remarks in the House last night. Be good 
enough to cut it out, and send it to me that I may correct 
it for Hansard. It was two o'clock when I spoke, and it 
was impossible to do justice to the subject, unt on my 
ake home, saving accidents, on Thursday to tea.” 

‘“* May 23.—A meeting of the Whig Peers has to-day been 
held at Lord Lansdowne’s, and they have unanimously re- 
solved to support the Government measure in all its details. 
There were several of these Whig Peers who up to yesterday 
were understood to be resolved to vote in Committee for a 

* To H. Ashworth. 
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small fixed duty, and the danger was understood to be with 
them. They were beginning, however, to be afraid that 
Peel might dissolve, and thus annihilate the Whig party, 
and so they are as a party more inclined to let the measure 
pass now in order to get a chance of coming in after Peel’s 
retirement. I am assured by Edward Ellice, one of the 
late Whig Cabinet, that the Bill is now safe and that it will 
be law in three weeks. Heaven send us such good luck!” 

“ June 10.*—There is another fit of apprehension about 
the Corn Bill owing to the uncertainty of Peel’s position. 
I can’t understand his motive for constantly poking his 
coercive bill in our faces at these critical moments. The 
Lotds will take courage at anything that seems to weaken 
the Government morally. They are like a fellow going to 
be hanged who looks out for a reprieve, and is always hoping 
for a lucky escape until the drop falls.” 

‘* June 13.—I have scarcely a doubt that in less than ten 
pay the Corn Bill will be law. But we cannot say it is as 
safe as if carried. ...I1 breakfasted yesterday morning 
with Monckton Milnes, and met Suleiman Pasha, Prince 
Louis Napoleon, Count D’Orsay, D’Israeli, and a queer 
party of odds and ends. The Pasha is a strong-built ener- 
getic-looking man of sixty. After breakfast he got upon 
the subject of military tactics, and fought the battle of 
Nezib over again with forks, spoons, and tumblers upon the 
table in a very animated way. The young Napoleon is 
evidently a weak fellow, but mild and amiable. I was dis- 
appointed in the physique of Count D’Orsay, who is a 
fleshy animal-looking creature, instead of the spirituel 
person I expected to see. He certainly dresses @ merveille, 
and is besides a clever fellow.” 

“« June 16.—The Corn Bill is now safe beyond all risk, and 
we may act as if it had passed. . . . I met Sir James Clark 
and Doctor Combe at Kingston on Sunday, and we took 
tea together. Sir James was strong in his advice to me to 
go abroad, and the doctor was half disposed with his niece 
to go with us to Egypt. Combe and I went to Hamp- 


ton Court Gardens in a carriage, and had a walk there. I. 


am afraid Peel is going out immediately after the Corn Bill 
passes, which will be a very great damper to the country ; 
and the excitement in the country consequent on a change 


of Government, will, I fear, interfere with a public project — 


in which you and I are interested.” 
* To F. W. Cobden. 


eter: 
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* June 18.—The Lords will not read the Corn Bill the 
third time before Tuesday next, and I shall be detained in 
town to vote on the Coercion Bill on Thursday, after which 
I shall leave for Manchester. I send you a Spectator 
by which you will see that lama ‘likeable’ person. fine 
you will appreciate this.” 

“« June 23.—I have been plagued for several days with 
sitting to Herbert for the picture of the Council of the 
League, and it completely upsets my afternoons. Besides 
my mind has been more than ever upon the worry about 
that affair which is to come off after the Corn Bill is settled, 
and about which I hear all sorts of reports. You must 
therefore excuse me if I could not sit down to write a letter 
of news, . . . I thought the Corn Bill would certainly be 
read the third time on Tuesday (to-morrow), but I now 
begin to think it will be put off till Thursday, There is 
literally no end to this sus . But there are reports of 
Peel being out of office on Friday next, and the Peers may 
yet ride restive.’ 

* June 26.—My pearest. Kate,—Hurrah ! Hurrah! the 
Corn Bill is law, and now my work is done. I shall come 
down to-morrow morning by the six o’clock train in order . 
to be present at a Council meeting at three, and shall hope 
to be home in time for a late tea.” 


By what has always been noticed as a striking coincidence, 
and has even been heroically described as Nemesis, the 
Corn Bill passed the House of Lords on the same night on 
which the Coercion Bill was rejected in the House of Com- 
mons. On this memorable night the last speech before the 
division was made by Cobden. He could not, he said, re- 

ard the vote which he was about to give against the Irish 

Bill as one of no confidence, for it was evident that ave 
Prime Minister could not be maintained in power a 
single vote. If he had a majority that night, Lord Gakie 
Bentinck would soon put him to the test again on some 
other subject. In any case, Cobden refused to stultify 
himself as Loni George por his friends were doing, by voting 
black to be white merely to serve a particular purpose. But 
though he was bound to vote against the Coercion Bill, he 
eee oot ot Ebert ee with him 
the esteem and gratitude of a greater a agi of popula- 
‘tion of this eet than had ever followed the retirement 


. 
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This closed the debate. The Government were beaten by 
the heavy majority of seventy-three. The fallen Minister 
announced his resignation of office to the House thrée days 
later (June 29) in a remarkable speech. As Mr. Disraeli 
thinks, it was considered one of glorification and of pique. 
But the candour of posterity will insist in recognizing in 
every period of it the exaltation of a patriotic and justifiable 
pride. In this speech Sir Robert Peel pronounced that 
eulogium which is well worn, it is true, but which cannot be 
omitted here. “In reference to our proposing these measures,” 
he said, ‘‘I have no wish to rob any person of the credit 
which is justly due to him for them. But I may say that 
neither the gentlemen sitting on the benches opposite, nor 
myself, nor the gentlemen sitting round me—I say that 
neither of us are the parties who are strictly entitled to the 
merit. There has been a combination of parties, and that 
combination of parties together with the influence of the 
Government, has led to the ultimate success of the measures. 
But, Sir, there is a name which ought to be associated with 
the success of these measures: it is not the name of the 
noble Lord the member for London, neither is it my name. 
Sir, the name which ought to be, and which will be associ- 
ated with the success of these measures is the name of a 
man who, acting, I believe, from pure and disinterested 
motives, has advocated their cause with ‘untiring energy, 
and by appeals to reason, expressed by an eloquence, the 
more to be admired because it was unaffected and unadorned 
—the name which ought to be and will be associated with 
the success of these measures is the name of Richard Cob- 
den. Without scruple, Sir, I attribute the success of these 
measures to him.” 

Cumbrous as they are in expression, the words were re- 
ceived with loud approbation in the House, and with fervent 
sympathy in the country, and they made a deep mark on 
men’s minds, because they were felt to be not less truly 
than magnanimously spoken. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


CORRESPONDENCE WITH SIR ROBERT PEEL—CESSATION OF 
THE WORK OF THE LEAGUE. 


G Rice days before the vote which broke up the Ad- 

ministration, Cobden had taken a rather singular 
step. As he afterwards told a friend, it was the only thing 
that he ever did as a member of the League without the 
knowledge of Mr. Bright. He wrote a long and very earnest 
letter to the Prime Minister, urging him, in the tolerably 
certain event of defeat on the Coercion Bill, to dissolve 
Parliament. 

‘76, Upper Berkeley Street, Portman Square, 
“23 June, 1846. 

“ Str,—I have tried to think of a plan by which I could 
have half an hour’s conversation with you upon public 
matters, but I do not think it would be possible for us to 
have an interview with the guarantee of privacy, I there- 
fore take a course which will be startling to you, by com- 
mitting the thoughts which are passing in my mind freely 
ot tg teh Let me premise that no human being has or ever 

ill have the slightest knowledge or suspicion that I am 
writing this letter. I keep no copy, and ask for no reply. 
I only stipulate that you will put it in the fire when you 
have perused it, without in any way alluding to its con- 
tents, or eee, it to meet the eye of any other person | 
whatever.* I not waste a word in apologizing for 
the directness—nay, the abruptness—with which I state 

my views, 
“Tt is said you are about to resign, I assume that it is 
so. On public grounds this will be a national misfortune. 
The trade of the country, which has languished through six 
months during the time that the Corn Bill has been in sus- 
pense, and which would now assume a more confident tone, 


* Cobden did not know that Sir Robert Peel put no into the 
fire. He once said to one of his younger followers,—‘* My dear ——’ 
no public man who values his character, ever destroys a letter or a 
eye As a matter of fact, Ly af te up night all the letters 

notes that had come to him in the day, and it is understood that 
‘considerabl; more than a hundred thousand papers are in the posses- 
sion of his executors. Some who exercise themselves upon the 
minor moralities of private life, will be shocked that he did not respect 
his correspondent’s stipulation. 
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will be again plunged into renewed unsettlement by your 
resignation. Again, the great principle of commercial free- 
dom with which your name is associated abroad, will be 
to some extent jeopardized by your retirement. It will 
fill the whole civilized world with doubt and perplexity to 
see a minister, whom they believed all-powerful, because 
he was able to carry the most difficult measure of our time, 
fall at the very moment of his triumph. Foreigners, who 
do not comprehend the machinery of our government, or 
the springs of party movements, will doubt if the people 
of England are really favourable to Free Trade. They will 
have misgivings of the permanence of our new policy, and 
this doubt will retard their movements in the same direc- 
tion. You have probably thought of all this. 

“My object, however, in writing is more particularly to 
draw your attention from the state of parties in the House, 
as towards your government, to the position you hold as 
Prime Minister in the opinion of the country. Are you 
aware of the strength of your position with the country ? 
If so, why bow to a chance medley of factions in the Legis- 
lature, with a nation ready and waiting to be called to your 
rescue ? Few persons have more opportunities forced upon 
them than myself of being acquainted with the relative 
forces of public opinion. I will not speak of the populace, 
which to a man is with you; but of the active and intelli- 
gent middle classes, with whom you have engrossed a sym- 
pathy and interest greater than was ever before possessed 
' by a minister. The period of the Reform Bill witnessed a 
greater enthusiasm, but it was less rational and less en- 
during. It was directed towards half a dozen popular 
objects—Grey, Russell, Brougham, &c. Now, the whole 
interest centres in yourself. You represent the Ipra of the 
age, and it has no other representative amongst statesmen. 
You could be returned to Parliament with acclamation by 
any one of the most numerous and wealthy constituencies of 
the kingdom. Fox once said that ‘Middlesex and York- 
shire together make all England.’ You may add Lanca- 
shire, and call them your own. Are you justified towards 
the Queen, the people, and the great question of our 
generation, in abandoning this grand and glorious posi- 
tion ? Will you yourself stand the test of an impartial 
historian ? £ 

“You will perceive that I point to a dissolution as the 
solution of your difficulties in Parliament. I on 
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ur objections. You will say,—‘ If I had had the grounds 
for a dissolution whilst the Corn Bill was pending, I should 
have secured a majority for that measure ; but now I have 
no such exclusive call upon the country, by which to set 
aside old party distinctions,’ There are no substantial 
lines of demarcation now in the country betwixt the Peelites 
and the so-called Whig or Liberal party. The Chiefs are 
still keeping up a show of hostility in the House ; but their 
troops out of doors have piled their arms, and are mingling 
and fraternizing together. This fusion must sooner or later 
take place in the House. The independent men, nearly all 
who do not look for office, are ready for the amalgamation. 
They are with difficulty kept apart by the instinct of pobty. 
discipline. One dissolution, judiciously brought about, 
would release every one of them from those bonds which 
time and circumstances have so greatly loosened. 


grossly impertinent. 
Giestion! of a dissolution. 


will concur, or that you will 
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place yourself in a position independently of others to appeal 
to the country, this is the course I should pursue under 
your circumstances. I would contrive to make it so far a 
judgment of the electors upon my own conduct as a Min- 
ister, as to secure support to myself in the next Parliament 
to carry out my principles. I would say in my place in 
Parliament to Lord George Bentinck and his party,—‘I 
have been grossly maligned in this House, and in the news- 
paper press. I have been charged with treachery to the 
electors of this empire. My motives have been questioned, 
my character vilified, my policy denounced as destructive 
of the national interests. I have borne all this, looking 
only to the success of what I deemed a pressing public 
measure. I will not, however, stand convicted of these 
charges in the eyes of the civilized world until, at least, 
the nation has had the opportunity of giving its verdict. 
I will appeal to the electors of this empire; they shall 
decide between you and me—between your policy and 
mine. By their judgment I am content to stand or fall. 
They shall decide, not only upon my past policy, but 
whether the principles I have advocated shall be applied 
in their completeness to every item of our tariff. I am 
prepared to complete the work I have begun. AII I ask is 
time, and the support of an enlightened and generous 
people.’ 

“This tone is essential, because it will release the mem- 
bers of a new Parliament from their old party ties. The 
hustings cry will be, ‘ Peel and Free Trade,’ and every im- 
portant constituency will send its members up to support 
you. I would dissolve within the next two months. Some 
people might urge that the counties would be in a less ex- 
cited state, if it were deferred; but any disadvantage in 
that respect would be more than compensated by the gain 
in the town constituencies. I would go to the country with 
my Free Trade laurels fresh upon my brow, and whilst the 
grievance under which I was suffering from the outrages of 
Protectionist speakers and writers was still rankling in the 
minds of people, whose sympathies have been greatly aroused 
by the conduct of Lord George Bentinck and his organs of 
the press towards you. Besides, I believe there are many 
county members who would tell their constituents honestly 
that Protection was a hopeless battle-cry, and that they 
would not pledge themselves to a system of personal perse- 
cution against yourself. Some of your persecutors would 
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not enter the next Parliament.* Now I will anticipate what 
is passing in your mind. Do you shrink from the post of 
governing through the bond fide representatives of the 
middle class ? Look at the facts, and can the country be 
otherwise ruled at all ? There must be an end of the juggle 
of parties, the mere representatives of traditions, and some 
man must of necessity rule the State through its governing 
class. The Reform Bill decreed it ; the passing of the Corn 
Bill has realized it. Are you afraid of the middle class ? 
You must know them better than to suppose that they are 
given to extreme or violent measures. ey are not demo- 
cratic, 

“Again, to anticipate what is passing in your thoughts. 
Do you apprehend a difficulty in effacing the line which 
separates you from the men on the opposite side of the 
House ? terete that the leaders of the Opposition per- 
sonate no idea. You embody in your own person the idea 
of the age. Do you fear that other questions, which are 
latent on the ‘ Liberal’ side of the House, would embarrass 
you if you were at the head of a considerable section of its 
members ? What are they ? Questions of organic reform 
have no vitality in the country, nor are they likely to have 
mola force in the House until your work is done. Are the 

ig leaders more favourable than yourself to institutional 
or of any kind ? Practical reforms are the order of 
the day, and you are by common consent the practical 
reformer. The Condition of England Question—there is 
your mission ! 

“As respects Ireland. That has become essentially a 
ractical question too. If you are prepared to deal with 
rish landlords as you have done with English, there will 

be the means of satisfying the people. You are not per- 
sonally unpopular, but the reverse, with Irish members. 


ut sinking, the weight of public 
d 


* simone other things.” Cobden wrote to Mr. Parkes, “I remember 
mentioning fact that Disraeli could not be again returned for Shrews- 
“ 8 
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a combination as is now, I fear, covertly harassing you. 
But it is on the subject of your health alone that I feel I 
may be altogether at fault, and urging you to what may be 
impossible. In my public views of your position and power, 
I am not mistaken. Whatever may be the difficulties in 
your Cabinet, whether one or half-a-score of your colleagues 
may secede, you have in ‘your own individual will the power, 
backed by the country, to accomplish all that the loftiest 
ambition or the truest patriotism ever aspired to identify 
with the name and fame of one individual. 

“‘T hardly know how to conclude without apologizing for 
this most extraordinary liberty. If you credit me, as I 
believe you will, when I say that I have no object on earth 
but a desire to advance the interests of the nation and of 
humanity in writing to you, any apology will be unnecessary. 
If past experience do not indicate my motives, time, I hope, 


“It is my intention, on the passing of the Corn Bill, to 
make instant arrangements for going abroad for at least a 
year, and it is not likely after Friday next that I shall 
appear in the House. This is my reason for venturing upon 
so abrupt a communication of all that is passing in my 
mind. I reiterate the assurance that no person will know 
that I have addressed you, and repeating my request that 
this letter be exclusively for your own eyes, 

“T have the honour to be, Sir, respectfully, 
“Your obedient servant, 
“RICHARD COBDEN.” 


“Rt. Hon. Sir Robert Peel, Bart., M.P.” 


“'P.S. I am of opinion that a dissolution, in. the way I 
suggested, with yourself still in power, would very much 
facilitate the easy return of those on your side who voted 
with you. And any members of your government who had 
a difficulty with their present seats would, if they adhered 
to you, be at a premium with any free constituency. Were 
I in your position, although as a principle I do not think 
Cabinet ministers ought to encumber themselves with large 
constituencies, I would accept an invitation to stand for 
London, Middlesex, South Lancashire, or West Yorkshire, 
expressly to show to the world the estimation in which my 
principles were held, and declaring at the same time that 
that was my sole motive for one Parliament only.” 
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To this the Prime Minister replied on the following day, 
writing at the green table, and listening to the course of 
the debate as he wrote :— 

* House of Commons, 
“ Wednesday, June 24th, 1846. 

“Str,—I should not write from this place if I intended 
to weigh ped ane, 0 or to write to you in any other spirit 
than that of frankness and unreserve, by which your letter 
is characterized. First let me say that I am very sorry to 
hear ri bsg are about to leave London immediately. I meant 
to the earliest opportunity, after the passing of the 
Corn Bill, to ask for the satisfaction of making your personal 
acquaintance, and of expressing a hope that every recollec- 
tion of past personal differences was obliterated for ever. 
If you were aware of the opinions I have been expressing 
during the last two years to my most intimate friends with 
regard to the purity of your motives, your intellectual power, 
and ability to give effect to it by real clognaeeaes would 
share in my surprise that all this time I was supposed to 
harbour some hostile personal feeling towards you. 

“T need not give you the assurance that I shall regard 
your letter as a communication more purely confidential 
than if it had been written to me by some person united 
to me by the closest bonds of private friendship. 

“T do not think I mistake my position. 

“T would have given, as I said I would give, every proof 
of fidelity to the measures which I introduced at the be- 
ginning of this Session. I would have instantly advised 
dissolution if dissolution had been necessary to insure their 

ing. I should have thought such an exercise of the 

caewtave justifiable—if it had given me a majority on 
no 0 question. If my retention of office, under any 
circumstances however adverse, had been necessary or 
would have been probably conducive to the success of those 
measures, I would have retained it. They will, however, I 
confidently trust, be the law of the land on Friday next. 

“I do not agree with you as to the effect of my retire- 
ment from office as a justifiable ground, after the passing 
of those measures. 

“You probably know or will readily believe that which 
ie MENELI A, Cali cach, o. pxeltion, neandan tantadie dhe arena 
sacrifices. The strain on the mental power is far too 

severe; I will say nothing of ceremony—of the extent of 
Griyadet aieespondence about mere personal objects—of the 
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odious power which patronage confers—but what must be 
my feelings when I retire from the House of Commons after 
eight or nine hours’ attendance on frequently superfluous 
or frivolous debate, and feel conscious that all that time 
should have been devoted to such matters as our relations 
with the United States—the adjustment of the Oregon 
dispute—our Indian policy, our political or commercial 
relations with the great members of the community of power- 
ful nations ? 

“You will believe, I say, if you reflect on these things, 
that office and power may be anything but an object of 
ambition, and that I must be insane if I could have been 
induced by anything but a sense of public duty to under- 
take what I have undertaken in this Session, 

“But the world, the great and small vulgar, is not of 
this opinion, I am sorry to say they do not and cannot 
comprehend the motives which influence the best actions 
of public men. They think that public men change their 
course from corrupt motives, and their feeling is so pre- 
dominant, that the character of public men is injured, 
and their practical authority and influence impaired, if in 
such a position as mine at the present moment any defeat 
be submitted to, which ought under ordinary circumstances 
to determine the fate of a government, or there be any 
clinging to office. 

“T think I should do more homage to the principles on 
which the Corn and Customs Bills are founded, by retire- 
ment on a perfectly justifjable ground, than either by re- 
taining office without its proper authority, without the 
ability to carry through that which I undertake, or by en- 
countering the serious risk of defeat after dissolution. 

“JT do not think a minister is justified in advising dis- 
solution under such circumstances as the present, unless he 
has a strong conviction that he will have a majority based 
not on temporary personal sympathies, not on concurrence 
of sentiment on one branch of policy, however important 
that may be, but on general approval of his whole policy. 

“T should not think myself entitled to exercise this great 
prerogative, for the sole or the main purpose of deciding 
a personal question between myself and inflamed Protec- 
tionists—namely, whether I had recently given good advice 
and honest advice to the Crown. The verdict of the country 
might be in my favour on that issue; but I might fail in 
obtaining a majority which should enable me, after the first 
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excitement had eee away, to carry on the government, 
that is ¢o do what I think conducive to the public welfare. I do 
not consider the evasion of difficulties, and the postponement 
of troublesome questions, the carrying on of a government. 

“TI could perhaps have parried even your power, and 
carried on the government in one sense for three or four years 
longer, if I could have consented to halloo on a majority 
in both houses to defend the (not yet defunct) Corn Law of 
1842, ‘in all its integrity.’ 

“Tf you say that I individually at this moment embody 
or personify an idea, be it so. Then I must be very careful 
that, being the organ and representative of a prevailing 
and magnificent conception of the public mind, I do not 
sully that which I represent by warranting the suspicion even, 
that I am using the power it confers for any personal object. 
+ “You have said little, and I have said nothing, about 
Ireland. But if I am defeated on the (rish Bill, will it be 
possible to divest dissolution (following soon after that defeat) 
of the character of an appeal to Great Britain against Ireland 
on a question of Irish Coercion? I should deeply lament this. 

“T will ask you also to consider this. ter the passing 
of the Corn and Customs Bill, considering how much trade 
has suffered of late from delays, debates, and uncertainty _ 
as to the final result, does not this country stand in need of 
repose ? Would not a desperate political conflict through- 
out the length and breadth of the land impair or defer the 
beneficial effect of the passing of those measures ? If it 
would, we are just in that degree abating satisfaction with 
the past, and reconcilement to the continued application 
of the principles of Free Trade. 

‘Consider also the effect of dissolution in Ireland; the 
rejection of the Irish Bill immediately preceding it. 

“T have written this during the progress of the debates, 
to which I have been obliged to give some degree of atten- 
tion. I may, therefore, have very imperfectly explained 
my views and feelings, but imperfect as that explanation 
may be, it will I hope suffice to convince that I receive 
your communication in the spirit in which it was con- 
ceived, and that I set a just value on your good opinion 
and 


esteem. 
bat § at ny honour to pg Sep pa 
“ With equal respect your character abilities, 
; “ Your faithful Servant, 
“ RoBERT PEEL.” 
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It is easy to understand the attractiveness of the idea 
with which Cobden was now possessed. It was thoroughly 
worked out in hisown mind. By means of the forty-shilling 
freehold, the middle and industrious classes were to acquire 
a preponderance of political power. It was not the work- 
men as such, in whom Cobden had confidence. ‘‘ You 
never heard me,” he said to the Protectionists in the House 
of Commons, “ quote the superior judgment of the working 
classes in any deliberations in this assembly ; you never 
heard me cant about the superior claims of the working 
classes to arbitrate on this great question.” * Political 
power was to be in the hands of people who had public 
spirit enough to save the thirty pounds or so that would 
buy them a qualification, if they could not get it in any 
other way. These middle and industrious classes would 
insist on pacific and thrifty administration, as the political 
condition of popular development. Circumstances had 
brought forward a powerful representative of such a policy 
in Sir Robert Peel; and Peel at the head of a fusion of 
Whigs and Economic Liberals would carry the country 
along the ways of a new and happier civilization. The old 
Whig watchword of Civil and Religious Liberty belonged to 

_ another generation, and it had ceased to be the exclusive cry 
of the Whigs even now. The repeal of the Corn Laws had 
broken up all parties. “I felt,” said Cobden, ‘“ that I as 
much belonged to Sir James Graham’s party, as I did to 
Lord John Russell’s party.” — There must be a great 
reconstruction, ‘and Sir Robert Peel was to preside 
over it. 

Such a scheme was admirable in itself. In substance it 
was destined to be partially realized one day, not by Peel, 
but by the most powerful and brilliant of his lieutenants. 
The singular fate which had marked the Minister’s past 
career was an invincible obstacle to Cobden’s project. It 
was too late. All the accepted decencies of party would 
have been outraged if the statesman who had led an army 
of Tory country gentlemen in one Parliament, should have 
hurried to lead an army of liberal manufacturers in the 
next. The transition was too violent, the prospect of 
success too much of an accident. Nobody, again, could 
expect with Lord John Russell’s view, and it was a just 
view, of Peel’s long and successful opposition to measures 
and principles which he immediately took for his own on 

* Speeches, i. 372. Feb. 27, 1846. + Speeches, ii. 507. 
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coming into power, that they should have been able to unite . 
their forces under the lead of either of them. It would have 
seemed to Lord John quite as equivocal a transaction as the 
too famous coalition between Charles Fox and Lord North. 
What he did was to offer posts in his Administration to 
three of Sir Robert Peel’s late colleagues,* and this was as 
far as he could go. They declined, and the country was 
thrown back upon a Whig Administration of the old i 
When that Administration came to an end, the fusion which 
Cobden had desired came to pass. But Sir Robert Peel 
was there no more. The power which he would have used 
in furtherance of the wise and beneficent * mel cherished 
by Cobden, fell into the hands of Lord Palmerston, who 
represented every element in the national character and 
traditions which Cobden thought most retrograde and 


brine 

appily for the peace of the moment, these mortifications 
of the future were unknown and unsuspected. Ten days 
after his letter to the fallen Minister, Cobden received a 
communication from his successor. 


* Chesham Place, July 2, 1846. 
“My DEAR Sir,—The Queen having been pleased to en- 
trust me with the task of forming an Administration, I 
have been anxious to place in office those who have main- 
tained in our recent struggle the principles of Free Trade 
against Monopoly. 

“The letter I received from you in November last, de- 
clining office, and the assurances I have received that you 
are going abroad for your health, rane in hedgers with 
other circumstances prevented m your aid, nor, 
had I proposed to you to join the pep Be at could I have 

you anywhere but in the Cabinet. I have not 
itherto perceived that you were disposed to adopt political 
life, apart from Free Trade, as a pursuit. I hope, however, 
you will do so, and that on your return to this country you 
will j a Liberal Administration. 
care little whether the present arrangement remains 
Re ere 2 ne Cinctes of affairs. But I am 
anxious to see a large Liberal majority in the House of 
Commons devoted to improvement, both in this country 
and in Ireland. Mr Charles Villiers has declined to take 
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any office. I am about to propose to Mr. Milner Gibson 
to become Vice-President of the Board of Trade. 
“‘T remain, with sentiments of regard and respect, 
“ Yours very faithfully, 
ij NosseL Ey 


What were the “ other circumstances ”’ which prevented 
Lord John Russell from inviting Cobden to join his Govern- 
ment, we can only guess. It is pretty certain that they 
related to a project of which a good deal had been heard 
during the last four or five months. There would un- 
deniably have been some difficulty in giving high office in 
the state to a politician whose friends were at the time 
publicly collecting funds for a national testimonial of a 
pecuniary kind. Whether the Whig chief was glad or not 
to have this excuse for leaving Cobden out of his Cabinet, 
the ground of the omission was not unreasonable. 

The final meeting of the League took place on the same 
day on which Lord John Russell wrote to explain that he 
intended to show his appreciation of what was due to those 
“who had maintained in our recent struggle the principles of 
Free Trade against Monopoly,” by offering Mr. Gibson a 
post without either dignity or influence. The Leaguers ~ 
were too honestly satisfied with the triumph of the cause 
for which they had banded themselves together eight years 
ago, to take any interest in so small a matter as the dis- 
tribution of good things in Downing Street and Whitehall. 
That was no affair of theirs. It was enough for them that 
they had removed a great obstacle to the material pros- 
perity of the country, that they had effectually vindicated 
what the best among them believed to be an exalted and 
civilizing social principle, and that in doing this they had 
failed to reverence no law, shaken no institution, and injured 
noclassnor order. It is impossible not to envy the feelings 
of men who had done so excellent a piece of work for their 
country in so spirited and honourable a way. When the 
announcement was made from the Chair that the Anti-Corn- 
Law League stood conditionally dissolved, a deep silence 
fell upon them all, as they reflected that they were about 
finally to separate from friends with whom they had been 
long and closely connected, and that they had no longer 
in common the pursuit of an object which had been the 
most cherished of their lives.* yi? 

* See Mr, Bright’s speech, quoted in Mr. Ashworth’s little book, p. 213. 
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The share which the League had in procuring the con- 
summation of the commercial policy that Huskisson had 
first opened four-and-twenty years before, is not always 
rightly understood. One practical effect of a mischievous 
kind followed from this misunderstanding. It has led 
people into the delusion that organization, if it be only on 
a sufficiently gigantic scale and sufficiently unrelenting in 
its importunity, is capable of winning any virtuous cause. 
The agitation against the Corn Laws had several pretty 
obvious peculiarities, which ought not to be overlooked. 
A large and wealthy class had the strongest material in- 
terest in repeal. t was important was that this class 
now happened to represent the great army of consumers. 
Protection as a principle had long ago begun to give way, 
but it might have remained for a long time to come, if it 
had not been found in intolerable antagonism with the 
growing giant of industrial interests. It 1s not a piece of 
cynicism, but an important truth, to say that what brings 
great changes of policy is the spontaneous shifting and 
readjustment of interests, not the discovery of new prin- 
ciples. What the League actually did was this. Its ener- 
getic propagandism succeeded in making people believe in 
a gen way that Free Trade was right, when the time 
should come. When the Irish famine brought the crisis, 
public opinion was Perna for the solution, and when 
protection on corn had disappeared, there was nothing left 
to support protection on sugar and ships. Then, again, 
the perseverance of the agitation had a more direct effect, 
as has been already seen from Cobden’s letters. It fright- 
ened the ruling class. First, it prevented Peel, in the 
autumn of 1845, from opening the ports by an order in 
council. Second, it forced the Whigs out of their fixed 
duty. Third, it made the House of Lords afraid of throw- 

out the repealing Bill. 
ere is another important circumstance which ought 
not to be left out of sight. One secret of the power of the 
Se. soem g over the mind of Sir Robert Peel, and over 
Par ent, arose from the narrow character of the repre- 
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direct share of popular power ; and property itself was so 
unfairly represented that Manchester, with double the value 
of the property of Buckinghamshire, returned only two 
members, while Bucks returned eleven. It was on this 
account, as Cobden said, it was because Manchester could 
not have its fair representation in Parliament, that it was 
obliged to organize a League and raise an agitation through 
the length and breadth of the land, in order to make itself 
felt.* It was just because the sober portion of the House 
of Commons were aware from how limited and exclusive 
a source they drew their authority, that the League repre- 
sented so formidable, because so unknown, a force. 

The same thought was present to the reflective mind of 
Peel. Cobden tells a story in one of his speeches which 
illustrates this. One evening in 1848 they were sitting in 
the House of Commons, when the news came that the 
government of Louis Philippe had been overthrown and a 
republic proclaimed. When the buzz of conversation ran 
round the House, as the startling intelligence was passed 
from member to member, Cobden said to Joseph Hume, 
who sat beside him; ‘‘ Go across and tell Sir Robert Peel.’’ 
Hume went to the front bench opposite, where Sir Robert 
was sitting in his usual isolation. ‘‘ This comes,” said Peel, 
when Hume had whispered the catastrophe, “this comes of 
trying to govern the country through a narrow representa- 
tion in Parliament, without regarding the wishes of those out- 
side. It is what this party behind me wanted me to do in 
the matter of the Corn Laws, and I would not do it.” + 


Now that the work was finally done, Cobden was free to 
set out on that journey over Europe, which the doctors had 
_ urged upon him as the best means of repose, and which he 
promised himself should be made an opportunity of dili- 
gently preaching the new gospel among the economic 
Gentiles. Before starting on this long pilgrimage, he went 
to stay for a month with his’ family in Wales. Two days 
after the final meeting of the League, he thus describes to 
one of the earliest of his fellow-workers the frame of mind 
in which it had left him. 

“T am going into the wilderness to pray for a return of 
the taste I once possessed for nature and simple quiet life. 
Here I am, in one day from Manchester, to the loveliest 

* Speeches, ii. 482. July 6, 1848. 
t Speeches, ii. 548. Aug. 38, 1859. 
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valley out of paradise. Ten years ago, before I was an- 
agitator, I spent a day or two in this house. Compari 
my sensations now with those I then experienced, I feel 
how much I have lost in winning public fame. The rough 
tempest has spoilt me for the quiet haven. I fear I shall 
never be able to cast anchor again. It seems as if some 
mesmeric hand were on my brain, or I was possessed by 
an nae ie fiend urging me forward in spite of myself. On 
Th y I thought as I went to the meeting, that I should 
next day be a quiet and happy man, Next day brings me 
a suggestion from a private friend of the Emperor of Russia, 
assuring me that if instead of going to Italy and Egypt, I 
would take a trip to St. Petersburg, I could exercise an 
important influence upon the mind of Nicholas. Here am 
I at Llangollen, blind to the loveliness of nature, and only 
eager to be on the road to Russia, taking Madrid, Vienna, 
Berlin, and Paris by the way! Let me see my boy to- 
morrow, who waits my coming at Machynlleth, and if he 
do not wean me, I am quite gone past recovery.” 

His mind did not rest long. To Mr. Ashworth he wrote 
at the same date :— 4 

“ Now I am going to tell you of fresh projects that have 
been brewing in my brain. I have given up all idea of 
burying myself in Egypt or Italy. I am going on a private 
agitating tour through the Continent of nwnes The other 
day I got an intimation from Sir Roderick Murchison, the 
geologist—a friend and confidant of the Emperor of Russia 
—that I should have great influence with him if I went to 
St, Petersburg. To-day I got a letter from the Mayor of 
Bordeaux, written at Baris after dining at Duchatel’s, the 
French Minister, conveying a suggestion from the latter 
that I should cross to Dieppe and visit the King of the 
French at his Chateau of Eu, where he would be glad to 
receive me between the 4th and 14th August. 

“T have had similar hints res ing Madrid, Vienna, 
and Berlin. Well, I will, with ’s assistance, during the 
next twelvemonth visit all the large states of Europe, see 
their potentates or statesmen, and endeavour to enforce 
those truths which have been irresistible at home. Why 
should I rust in inactivity ? If the public spirit of my 

affords me the means of travelling as their 
missionary, I will be the first ambassador from 
of this country to the nations of the continent. I am im- 
.? * To Mr. Paulion, July 4, 1846. 
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pelled to this step by an instinctive emotion such as never 
deceived me. I feel that I could succeed in making out a 
stronger case for the prohibitive nations of Europe to compel 
them to adopt a freer system, than I had here to overturn 
our protective policy. But it is necessary that my design 
should not be made public, for that would create suspicion 
abroad. With the exception of a friend or two, under 
confidence, I shall not mention my intentions to anybody.” 


It is not necessary to enter into a discussion of the pro- 
priety of Cobden’s acceptance of the large sum of money, 
between seventy-five and eighty thousand pounds, which 
was collected in commemoration of his services to what the 
subscribers counted a great public cause. The chief Leaguers 
anxiously discussed the project of a joint testimonial to 
Cobden, Mr. Bright, and Mr. Villiers, all three to be included 
in a common subscription.* But nobody could say how 
the fund was to be divided. It was then discussed whether 
as much money could be collected for the three as for 
Cobden individually, and it was agreed that it could not, 
for it was Cobden who united the sections of the Free 
Trade party. He had undoubtedly sacrificed good chances 
of private prosperity for the interest of the community, 
and it would have been a painful and discreditable satire 
on human nature if he had been left in ruin, while every- 
body around him was thriving on the results .of his unselfish 
devotion. It is true that many others had made sacrifices 
both of time and money, but they had not sacrificed every- 
thing as Cobden had done. The munificence of the sub- 
scription was singularly honourable to those who con- 
tributed to it. No generous or reasonable man will think 
that it impairs by one jot the purity of the motives that 
prompted the exertions of the public benefactor whose 
great services it commemorated and rewarded. 

Accompanied by his wife, Cobden landed at Dieppe on 
the 5th of August, 1846. He arrived in the Thames on his 
return on the 11th of October, 1847. He was absent, there- 
fore, from England for fourteen months, and in the interval 
he had travelled in France, Spain, Italy, Germany, and 
Russia. His reception was everywhere that of a great 
discoverer in a science which interests the bulk of mankind 
much more keenly than any other, the science of wealth. 


* The League had already voted a present of ten thousand pounds 
to Mr. George Wilson, their indefatigable chairman, 
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He had persuaded the richest country in the world to 
revolutionize its commercial policy. People looked on him 
as a man who had found out a momentous secret. In nearly 
every important town that he visited in every great country 
in Europe, they celebrated his visit by a banquet, toasts, 
and congratulatory speeches. He had interviews with the 
Pope, with three or four kings, with ambassadors, and with 
all the prominent statesmen. He never lost an oppor- 
tunity of speaking a word in season. Even from the Pope 
he entreated that His Holiness’s influence might be used 
against bull-fighting in Spain. They were not all con- 
verted, but they listened to him, and they all taught 
him something, whether they chose to learn anything from 
him in return or not. 

Everywhere men were delighted by his tact and address. 
He made as captivating points in a speech to the traders 
of Cadiz, the farmers of Perugia, or the great nobles in 
Rome, as when, from a waggon, he had addressed the 
rustics of a village in the West of England. At Milan he 
charmed them by mentioning that if they went into a 
London merchant's office they would find the accounts kept 
on a method which came from Italy ; and that the great 
centre of our financial system was in a street that was still 
named from the Lombard bankers. At Florence he warmed 
the hearts of those who listened to him by saying that he 
had come to Tuscany with the feelings of a believer visiting 
the shrines of his faith. The Dutch and the Swiss owed to 
their geographical situation a partial escape from the pro- 
tective system; but to Tuscany belonged the glory of 
preceding the rest of the world by a century in applying 
economic theories to legislation. Let them render solemn 
homage, he cried with an outburst of true eloquence, to 
the memory of the + men who had taught the world 
this great lesson ; honour to Bandini, who a century 
before had perceived the truth that Free Trade is the only 
sure instrument of prosperity ; end ying Paes to Leopoldi, 
who, seizing the lamp of science from hands of Bandini, 
entered boldly into the ways of Free Trade, then obscure 
and unknown, without flinching before the obstacles that 
ignorance, prejudice, and selfishness had strewn in the 

th; honour to Neri, to Giovanni Febbroni, to Fossom- 

; to all those statesmen, in a word, who had 
down to our own days the great work which they had set 
on foot. 
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Mrs. Cobden said that it was fortunate that her husband 
had not too high an opinion of himself, or else the Italians 
would have turned his head, so many attentions, both 
public and private, were showered upon him. Even at a 
tranquil little town like Perugia a troop of musicians sallied 
out to serenade him at his hotel, the Agricultural Society 
sent a silver medal and a diploma, and in the evening at 
the Casino the concert was closed by the recitation of 
verses in honour of Richard Cobden. 

The travellers had passed rather more than eleven weeks 
in Spdin, and at the beginning of the new year found them- 
selves in Italy. Here they remained from January until 
the end of June. From Venice they went north to the 
Austrian capital, and thence to Berlin. In the first week 
in August Mrs. Cobden started for England, while her 
husband turned his face eastwards. In Russia he passed 
five weeks, and three weeks more were usefully spent in 
the journey home by way of Lubeck and Hamburg. 

When he returned to England he had such a conspectus 
and cosmorama of Europe in his mind as was possessed 
by no statesman in the country; of the great economic 
currents, of the special commercial interests, of the con- 
flicting political issues, of the leading personages. Unless 
knowledge of such things is a superfiuity for statesmen 
whose strong point is asserted to be foreign policy, Cobden 
was more fit to discuss the foreign policy of this country 
than any man in it. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


ELECTION FOR THE WEST RIDING— PURCHASE OF DUNFORD— 
CORRESPONDENCE, 


URING Cobden’s. absence in the autumn of 1847, a 

y general election had taken place. While he was at 
St. Petersburg he learned that he had been returned not 
only for his former borough of Stockport, but for the great 
constituency of the West Riding of Yorkshire. He wrote 
to thank Mr. Bright for his powerful and friendly services 
at the election. ‘“‘ But I cannot conceal from you,” he 
went on to say, “that my return for the West Riding has 
very much embarrassed and annoyed me. Personally and 
publicly speaking, I should have preferred Stockport. It 
is the greatest compliment ever offered to a public man ; 
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but had I been consulted, I should have respectfully de- 
clined.” * After the compliment had actually been con- 
ferred, it was too late to refuse it, and Cobden represented 
the West Riding in two parliaments, until the political 
crash came in 1857. The triumph of Cobden’s election for 
the great Yorkshire constituency was matched by the elec- 
tion of Mr. Bright for Manchester, in spite of the active 
and unscrupulous efforts of some old-fashioned Liberals. 
They pretended to find him violent and reckless, he wanted 
social position, and so forth. For the time they were swept 
away by the overwhelming wave of Mr, Bright’s popularity, 
but they nursed their wrath and had their revenge ten 
years afterwards. 

Another important step had been taken while Cobden 
was abroad. His business was brought to an end, and 
the affairs relating to it wound up by one or two of his 
friends. A very large portion of the sum which had been 
subscribed for the national testimonial to him, had been 
absorbed in settling outstanding claims. With a part of 
what remained Cobden, immediately after his return from 
his travels, purchased the small arate at Dunford on 
which he was born. He gave up his house in Manchester, 
and when in London lived for some years to come at West- 
bourne Terrace. Afterwards he lived in lodgings during 
the session, or more frequently accepted quarters at the 
house of one of his more intimate friends, Mr. Hargreaves, 
Mr. Schwabe, or Mr. Paulton. His home was henceforth at 
Dunford. His brother Frederick, who had shared the 
failure of their fortunes at Manchester, took up his abode 
with him and remained until his death in 1858. Five or 
six years after the acquisition of his little estate, Cobden 
pulled down the ancestral farmhouse, and built a modest 
residence upon the site. In this for the rest of his life he 

all the time that he could spare from public labours. 
ce in these days, Cobden was ad ing a meeting at 
Aylesbury. He talked of the relations of landlord and 
tenant, and referred eed of illustration to his own small 
abl Great is the baseness of men. Somebody in 
crowd called out to ask him how he had got his 
es “Tam indebted for it,”’ said Cobden with honest 
“to the bounty of my countrymen. It was the 
scene of my birth and my infancy ; it was the property of 
my ancestors ; and it is by the munificence of my country- 
* Sept. 18, 1547. 
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men that this small estate, which had been alienated from 
my father by necessity, has again come into my hands, and 
enabled me to light up afresh the hearth of my father where 
I spent my own childhood. I say that no warrior duke 
who owns a vast domain by the vote of the Imperial Parlia- 
ment, holds his property by a more honourable title than 
I possess mine.’ *. If the baseness of men is great, so too 
is their generosity of response to a magnanimous appeal, 
and the boisterous cheering of the crowd showed that they 
felt Cobden’s answer to be good. and sufficient, 

The following is Cobden’s own account, at the time, of 
the country in which he had once more struck a little root. 
He is writing to Mr. Ashworth :— 

“ Midhurst, Oct. 7, 1850.—I have been for some weeks 
in one of the most secluded corners of England, Although 
my letter is dated from the quiet little close borough of 
Midhurst, the house in which I am living is about one and 
.a half mile distant, in the neighbouring rural parish of 
Heyshott. The roof which now shelters me is that under 
which I was born, and the room where I now sleep is the 
one in which I first drew breath. It is an old farm-house, 
which had for many years been turned into labourers’ 
cottages. With the aid of the whitewasher and carpenter, 
we have made a comfortable weather-proof retreat for 
summer ; and we are surrounded with pleasant woods, and 
within a couple of miles of the summit of the South Down 
hills, where we have the finest air and some of the prettiest 
views in England. At some future day I shall be delighted 
to initiate you into rural life. A Sussex hill-side village 
will be an interesting field for an exploring excursion for 
you. We have a population under three hundred in our 
parish. The acreage is about 2,000, of which one pro- 
prietor, Colonel Wyndham, owns 1,200 acres. He is a 
non-resident, as indeed are all the other proprietors. The 
clergyman is also non-resident. He lives at the village of 
Stedham, about three miles distant, where he has another 
living and a parsonage-house. He comes over to our parish 
to perform service once on Sundays, alternately in the 
morning and afternoon. The church is in a ruinous state, 
the tower having fallen down many years ago. The parson 
draws about 300/, a year in tithes, besides the produce of 
a few acres of glebe land. He is a decent man, with a large 


_* Speeches, i. 440. Jan. 9, 1850. In the same place will be found 
his account of the way in which he dealt with his land. 
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family, spoken well of by everybody, and himself admits 
the evils of clerical absenteeism. We have no school and 
no schoolmaster, unless I give that title to a couple of 
rk where illiterate old women collect a score or two 
of i ts whilst their parents are in the fields. Thus 
‘our village’ is without resident proprietors or clergyman 
or schoolmaster. Add to these disadvantages, that the 
farmers are generally deficient of capital, and do not employ 
so many labourers as they might. The rates have been 
up to this time about six shillings in the pound. We are 
not under the new poor law, but in a Gilbert’s Union, and 
almost all our expense is for outdoor relief. 
“Here is a picture which will lead you to expect when 
a visit us a tier ignorant and very poor population. 
here is no post-office, in the village. Every morning an 
old man, aged about seventy, goes into Midhurst for the 
letters. He charges a penny for every despatch he carries, 
including such miscellaneous articles as horse collars, legs 
of mutton, empty sacks, and wheelbarrows. His letter- 
bag for the whole village contains on an average from two 
to three letters daily, including newspapers. The onl 
newspapers which enter the parish are two copies of Bell's 
Weekly Messenger, a sound old Tory Protectionist much 
ee by drowsy farmers. The wages paid by the 
rmers are very low, not exceeding eight shillings a week, 
I am employing an old man nearly seventy, and his son 
about twenty-two, and his nephew about nineteen, at 
digging and removing some fences. I pay the two former 
nine shillings a week and the last eight shillings, and I am 
Giving a shilling a week more than anybody else is Paying. 
* surprises me is to observe how well the poor fellows 
work, and how long they last. The South Down air, in 
the absence of South Down mutton, has something to do 
with the healthiness of these people, I dare say. The 
labourers have generally a garden, and an allotment of a 
quarter of an acre ; for the latter they pay three and nine- 
pence a year rent. We are in the midst of woods, and on 
the borders of common land, so that fuel is cheap. All 
the poor have a right to cut turf on the common for their 
— which costs two shillings and threepence per thou- 
The labourers who live in my cottages have pigs in 
their sties, but I believe it is not so universally. 2, ei 
satisfied myself that, however badly off the labourers may 
be at present, their condition was worse in the time of 
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high-priced. corn. In 1847, when bread was double its 
present price, the wages of the farm labourers were not 
raised more than two to three shillings a week. At that 
time a man with a family spent all he earned for bread, and 
still had not enough to sustain his household. I have it 
both from the labourers themselves and the millers from 
whom they buy their flour, that they ran so deeply in debt 
for food during the high prices of 1847, that they have 
scarcely been able in some cases up to the present to pay 
off their score. The class feeling amongst the agricultural 
labourers is in favour of a cheap loaf. They dare not say 
much about it openly, but their instincts are serving them 
in the absence of economical knowledge, and they are 
unanimously against Chowler and the Protectionists. 

“T can hardly pretend that in this world’s-end spot we 
can say that any impulse has been given to the demand for 
agricultural labourers by the Free Trade policy. Ours is 
about the last place which will feel its good effects. But 
there is one good sign which augurs well for the future. 
Skilled labourers, such as masons, joiners, blacksmiths, 
painters, and so on, are in very great request, and it is 
difficult to get work of that kind done in moderate time. 
I am inclined to think that in more favourable situations 
an impulse has likewise been imparted to unskilled labour. 
It is certain that during the late harvest-time there was a 
great difficulty in obtaining hands on the south side of the 
Downs towards the sea coast, where labour is in more de- 
mand than here under the north side of the hills. I long 
to live to see an agricultural labourer strike for wages !”’ 

Before he had been many weeks in England, Cobden was 
drawn into the eager discussion of other parts of his poiicy, 
which were fully as important as Free Trade itself. The 
substitution of Lord Palmerston for Lord Aberdeen at the 
Foreign Office was instantly followed by the active inter- 
vention of the British Government in the affairs of other 
countries. There was an immediate demand for increased 
expenditure on armaments. Augmented expenditure meant 
augmented taxation. Each of the three items of the pro- 
gramme was the direct contradictory of the system which 
Cobden believed to be not only expedient but even indis- 
pensable. His political history from this time down to 
the year when they both died, is one long antagonism to 
the ideas which were concentrated in Lord Palmerston. 
Yet Cobden was too reasonable to believe that there could 
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be a material reduction in armaments, until a great change 
had taken place in the public opinion of the country with 
respect to its foreign policy. He always said that no Min- 
ister could reduce armaments or expenditure, until the 
English people abandoned the notion that they were to 
regulate the affairs of the world. “In all my travels,” he 
wrote to Mr. Bright, “ three reflections constantly occur to 
me: how much unnecessary solicitude and alarm England 
devotes to the affairs of foreign countries ; with how little 
knowledge we enter upon the task of regulating the con- 
cerns of other people; and how much better we pret 
employ our energies in improving matters at home.’”’ * He 
knew that the influential opinion of the country was still 
against him, and that it would be long before it turned. 
“ Until that time,’’ he said, in words which may be usefully 
remembered by politicians who are fain to reap before they 
have sown, ‘‘ 1 am content to be on this question as I have 
been on others in a minority, and in a minority to remain, 
until I get a majority.” 

This memorable year (1848) was an unfavourable moment 
for Cobden’s projects, but the happy circumstance that 
Great Britain alone passed through the political cyclone 
without anything more formidable than Mr. Smith O’Brien’s 
insurrection in Ireland, and the harmless explosion of 
Chartism on Kennington Common, was too remarkable for 
men not to seek to explain it. The explanation that com- 
mended itself to most observers was t Free Trade had 
both mitigated the pressure of those economic evils which 
had voked violent risings in other countries, and that, 
tains this, it had remo from the minds of the English 
workmen the sense that the government was oppressive, 


unjust, or indifferent to their wellbeing. ‘ M ief is,” 
said Sir Robert Peel, in a powerful speech which he made 
the following year, vindicating his commercial policy, “ that 


nor did they finally accept it ag Ay tig 
_—* To Mr. Bright, Sept. 18, 1847. 
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in 1852. All through the year that intervened they turned 
nearly every debate into a Protectionist debate. After 
Lord George Bentinck’s death in the autumn of 1848, they 
were led in the House of Commons by Mr. Disraeli, whose 
persistent and audacious patience was inspired by the 
seeming confidence that a Protectionist reaction was in- 
evitable. The reaction never came. The Navigation Laws, 
and protection on West Indian Sugar, followed the Corn 
Law. Free Trade in corn was only the prelude to free 
trade in sugar and free trade in ships. But the interests 
died hard.* Even the landlords made tenacious efforts to 
get back, in the shape of specious readjustments of rates 
and taxes, something of what they believed that they 
were going to lose on their rents. Cobden remained in the 
forefront of this long controversy, though he was no longer 
one of the leaders of a forlorn hope. 

The Irish famine and the Irish insurrection forced the 
minds of politicians of every colour to the tormenting 
problem to which Cobden had paid such profound attention 
on his first entry into public life. National Education, an- 
' other of the sincerest interests of his earlier days, once more 
engaged him, and he found himself, as he had already done 
by his vote on the Maynooth grant, in antagonism to a large 
section of nonconformist politicians for whom in every 
other matter he had the warmest admiration. The follow- 
ing extracts from his correspondence show how he viewed 
these and other less important topics, as they came before 
him. 

“ London, Feb. 29. (To George Combe.)—These are stir- 
ring events in France. I am most anxious about our neu- 
trality in the squabbles which will ensue on the Continent. 
I dread the revival of the Treaty of Vienna by our red- 
tapists, should France reach to the Rhine or come in col- 
lision with Austria or Russia. Besides, there is a great 
horror at the present changes in the minds of our Court and 
aristocracy. There will be a natural repugnance on the 
part of our Government, composed as it is entirely of the 
aristocracy, to go on cordially with a Republic and it will 
be easy to find points of disagreement, when the will is 
ready for a quarrel. I know that the tone of the clubs and 
coteries of London is decidedly hostile, and there is an 
expectation in the same quarters that we shall have a war. 

* The Sugar Duties Bill became law in 1848, but the Navigation Act 
was not passed until the summer of 1849. 
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It is striking to observe how little the views and feelings of 
the dominant class are in unison with those of the people 
at large. I agree with you that the republican form of 
government will put France to a too severe test. Yet it is 
difficult to see what other form will suit it. The people 
are too clever and active to submit'to a despotism. All the 

rops of a Monarchy, such as an aristocracy and State 
Church, are gone. After all a Republic is more in harmony 
than any other form with the manners of the people, for 
there is a strong passion for social equality in France. How- 
ever, the duty of every man in England is to raise the cry 
for neutrality.” 

“ March 8. (To Mrs. Cobden.)—We are a little anxious 
up here lest there should be riots in the north. We hear 
bad accounts from Glasgow, but I suppose they are ex- 
aggerated. I hope we shall have no imitations of the 
French fashions in this res wa 

“March 18. ( ,, )-—We have had incessant rain here 
for several days, and I have been thinking with some appre- 
hension of its effects upon the grain in the ground, and 
upon the operations of the farmers in getting in their seed. 
To-day, however, it is a fine clear day, and I am going 
with Porter at four o’clock down to Wimbledon to stay till 
Monday. This week’s work has nearly knocked me up. 

talk of a ten hours bill in Paris. I wish we had a 
ve hours bill, for I am at it from nine in the morning 
till midnight. We had a debate last evening upon the 
uestion of applying the income tax to Ireland, but I was 
ut out of the division, the door being closed in my face 
just as I was entering, otherwise I should have voted for 
the measure. The news from Paris is more and more 
exciting. There seems to be a sort of reaction of the 
moderate party agai the violent men. The bank of 
France has suspended specie payments, which will lead to 
much mischief and confusion. I fear we have not seen 
the worst.” p 

“ London, March pe + ee Sag Bo te 
containing a report of my speec’ night. good 
Gaus cies. it to m0. atter ponilmroniveatt i, 001 Shall 
want to correct it for Hansard, and have not another copy. 
We were in a miserable minority.* The blue jackets and 
red coats were down upon me fiercely, as if I had been 

* Debate on Navy estimates ; amendment for reduction of the force, 
defeated by 347 to 38. a ci 
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attacking them sword in hand. It reminded me of the 
old times when we were just beginning the Anti-Corn-law 
battle in the House. We get astounding news from the 
Continent ; a fresh revolution or a dethronement by every 
post.” 

“London, April 10. ( ,, )—We have been all in ex- 
citement here with the Chartist meeting at Kennington 
Common, which after all has gone off very quietly, and does 
not appear to have been so numerously attended as was 
expected. In my opinion the Government and the news- 
papers have made far too much fuss about it.. From all 
that I can learn there were not so many as 40,000 persons 
present, and they dispersed quietly. I do not think I shall 
be able to go north with you before next Monday week.” 

“April 15. ( ,,  )--You will have seen by the paper 
what a mess Feargus O’Connor has made of the Chartist 
petition. The poor dupes who have followed him are quite 
disheartened and disgusted, and ought to be so. They are 
now much more disposed to go along with the middle class.” 

“May 13.( ,, )—You will hear that all the papers 
are down upon me again. In making a few remarks about 
the Alien Bill, I said that the ‘ best way to repel republican- 
ism was to curtail some of the barbarous splendour of the 
Monarchy which went to the aggrandizement of the aris- 
tocracy.’ My few words drew up Lord John as usual, and 
he was followed by Bright with a capital speech.” 

“ Manchester, Apru 24. (To G. Combe.)—You know how 
cordially I agree with you upon the subject of Education. 
But I confess I see no chance of incorporating it in any 
new movement for an extension of the suffrage. The main 
strength of any such movement must be in the Liberal 
ranks of the middle class, and they are almost exclusively 
filled by Dissenters. To attempt to raise the question of 
National Education amongst them at the present moment, 
would be to throw a bombshell into their ranks to disperse 
them. In my opinion every extension of popular rights 
will bring us nearer to a plan of National Education, because 
it will give the poor a stronger motive to educate their 
children, and at the same time a greater power to carry the 
motive into practice. The real obstacle to a system of 
National Education has been in my opinion the State 
Church, and although the Dissenters are for the moment 
in a false position, they will, I hope, with time come right.” 

“May 15. ( ,, )—There is no active feeling at present 
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in favour of National Education. The Dissenters, at least 
Baines’s section, who have been the only movement party 
since the League was dissolved, have rather turned popular 
opinion against it.* I need not say how completely I agree 
with you that education alone can ensure good self-govern- 
ment. Don’t suppose that I am changed, or that I intend 
to shirk the question. Above all, don’t suspect that sitting 
for Yorkshire would shut my mouth. I made up my mind, 
on returning from the Continent, that the best chance I 
could give to our dissenting friends was to give them time 
to cool after the excitement of the late Opposition to the 
Government measure, and therefore I have avoided throw- 
‘ing the topic in their faces. But I do not intend to preserve 
my silence much longer. If I take a part in a new reform 
movement, I shall do my best to connect the Education 
question with it, not as a part of the new Reform act, but 
by proclaiming my own convictions that it is by a national 
system of education alone that people can acquire or retain 
knowledge enough for self-government. In our reform 
movement, sectarianism will not be predominant.” 
“London, July 23. ( ,, )—What a wretched session 
has this been! It ought to be expunged from the minutes 
of Parliament. Three Coercion Bills for Ireland and the 
rest talk, talk, talk. There never was a Parliament in 
which so much power for good or evil was in the hands of 
the Minister as in this. Lord, John could have commanded 
a majority for any judicious Liberal measures by the aid 
of Peel, who was bound to support him, and the Liberals, 
who were eager to be led forward. But he has allowed him- 
self to be baffled, bullied, and obstructed by Lord George 
Bentinck and the Protectionists, who have been so far en- 
couraged by their success in Sugar and the Navigation Laws 
that I expect they will be quite ready to begin their reaction 
on Corn next session, and we may have to fight the Free 
Trade battle over again. The feebleness and incapacity of 
the Whigs are hardly sufficient to account for their failures 
as administrators. The fact is they are the allies of the 
aristocracy rather than of the people, and they fight their 


* See above, p. 169. ‘“‘I confess,” said Cobden, in 1851, “that for 
fifteen years my hopes of success in establishing a system of National 
Education, have always been associated with the idea of coupling the 
education of the country with the religious communities which exist.” 
But he found religious discordances too violent, and he took refuge, as 
we shall presently see, in the secular system. 
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opponents with gloves, not meaning to hurt them. | They 
are buffers placed between the people and the privileged . 
classes to deaden the shock when they are brought into 
collision.” 

“ July 21. (To H. Ashworth..—No man can defend or 
palliate such conduct as that of Smith O’Brien and his 
confederates. It would be a mercy to shut them up in a 
lunatic asylum. They are not seeking a repeal of the legis- 
lative union, but the establishment of a Republic, or prob- 
ably the restoration of the Kings of Munster and Connaught. 
But the sad side of the picture is in the fact that we are 
doing nothing to satisfy the moderate party in Ireland, 
nothing which strengthens the hands even of John O’Con- 
nell and the priest party, who are opposed to the ‘red 
republicans’ of the Dublin clubs. There seems to be a 
strong impression here that this time there is to be a rebellion 
in Ireland. But I confess I have ceased to fear or hope 
anything from that country. Its utter helplessness to do 
anything for itself is our great difficulty. You can’t find 
three Irishmen who will co-operate together for any rational 
object.” 

“* London, August 28. (To George Combe.)—I would have 
answered your first letter from Ireland, but did not know 
how soon you were going back again to Edinburgh. With 
respect to the plan for holding sectional meetings of the 
House of Commons in Dublin, Edinburgh, and London for 
local purposes, it is too fanciful for my practical taste. I 
do not think that such a scheme will ever seriously engage 
the public attention. If local business be ever got rid of 
by the House of Commons, it should be transferred as much 
as possible to County courts. There is very little advantage 
for instance in carrying a road bill from Ross-shire to Edin- 
burgh instead of to London, or from Galway to Dublin 
instead of to London. The private or local business occu- 
pies much less of the time of the House of Commons than 
many people suppose. An hour on an average at the open- 
ing of the sittings daily suffices; the rest is all done in 
select Committees, and a great deal of it by Mr. Green 
and Mr. Bernal, Chairman of Committees, who, I suspect, 
would find it no advantage in Irish matters to be in Dublin. 
Bad as the system is of bringing to the House of Commons all 
the local business of the kingdom, I am sure it would not 
mend the matter to split us into three sections, as your 
friends propose, for two or three months, and then to reunite 
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in London for imperial purposes. We should be in per- 
petual session. 

“Whilst we are constitution-tinkering, let me give you 
my plan, Each county to have its assembly elected by the 

eople, to do the work which the unpaid magistrates and 
ords-lieutenant now do, and also much of the local business 
which now comes before Parliament. The head of this 
body, or rather the head of each county, to be the executive 
chief, partaking of the character of prefect, or governor of 
a state in the United States. By-and-by when you require 
to change the constitution of the House of Lords, these 
county legislators may each elect two senators to an upper 
chamber or senate. 

“But the question is about Ireland. Why do your 
friends amuse one another with such bubble-blowing ? The 
real difficulty in Ireland is the character and condition 
socially and morally of the people, from the peer to the 
Connaught peasant, It is not by forms of legislation or 
the locality of parliaments, but by a change and improve- 
ment of the population, that Ireland is to have a start in 
the career of civilization and self-government. Now instead 
of phantom-hunting, why don’t your friends (if they are 
worthy of being your friends) tell the truth to their country- 
men, and teach them their duties as well as their rights ? 
And let them begin by showing that they understand their 
own duties and act up to them. The most discouraging 
thing to an English Member of Parliament who wishes to 
do well to Ireland, is the quality of the men sent to repre- 
sent it in the House of Commons, Hardly a man of busi- 
ness amongst them; and not three who are prepared cor- 
dially to co-operate together for any one common object. 
How would it mend matters if such men were sitting in 
Dublin instead of London? But the subject is boundless 
and hopeless, and I must not attempt to discuss it in a 
note.” 

““ Hayling Island, Hants, Oct. 4. ( ,, )—Many thanks 
for your valuable letters upon Ireland and Germany. I 
really 1 feel much indebted for your taking all these pains for 
my instruction. 


Lea Germany—upon which I do not presume to 
offer an ion beside yours—I do claim for myself the 
justice of having foreseen the in Ireland, or rather 
seen it—for its condition has li altered since I first 


began to reason. When about fourteen years ago I first 
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found leisure from my private affairs to think about public 
business, I summed up my views of English politics mn a 
pamphlet which contained many crude details (which I 
should not now print !), but upon whose three broad proposi- 
tions I have never changed my opinion. They were— 
First, that the great curse of our policy has been our love 
of intervention in foreign politics; secondly, that our 
greatest home difficulty is Ireland; and thirdly, that the 
United States is the great economical rival which will rule 
the destiny of England. 

“It may appear strange that a man who had thought 
much about Ireland, and who had frequently been in that 
country (I had a cousin, a rector of the Church of England 
in Tipperary), should have been seven years in Parliament 
and not have spoken upon Irish questions. I will tell you 
the reason. I found the populace of Ireland represented in 
the House by a body of men, with O’Connell at their head, 
with whom I could feel no more sympathy or identity than 
with people whose language I did not understand. In fact, 
morally 1 felt a complete antagonism and repulsion towards 
them. O’Connell always treated me with friendly, atten- 
tion, but I never shook hands with him or faced his smile 
without a feeling of insecurity; and as for trusting him 
on any public question where his vanity or passions might 
interpose, I should have as soon thought of an alliance with 
an Ashantee chief. I found that that which I regarded as 
the great Irish grievance—the Protestant Church Establish- 
ment—was never mentioned by the Irish Liberal members. 
Their Repeal cry was evidently an empty sound. 

“The great obstacle to all progress both in Ireland and 
in England is the landlord spirit, which is dominant in 
political and social life. It is this spirit which prevents our 
dealing with the question of the tenure of land. The feudal 
system, aS now maintained in Ireland, is totally unsuited 
to the state of the country. In fact, the feudal policy is 
not carried out, for that would imply a responsibility on 
the part of the proprietor to keep and employ the people, 
whereas he is possibly living in Paris, whilst his agent is 
driving the peasantry from his estate and perhaps burning 
their cabins. What is wanting is a tribunal or legislature 
before which the case of Ireland may be pleaded, where. 
the landlord spirit (excuse the repetition of the word) is 
not supreme. This is not to be found in our House of 
Commons, You would be astonished if behind the scenes 
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in the Committees, and in the confidence of those men who 
frame bills for Parliament, to observe how vigilant the 
spirit of landlordism is in guarding its privileges, and how 
much the legislator who would hope to carry a measure 
through both Houses, is obliged to consult its sovereign will 
and pleasure. Hence the difficulty of dealing with game laws, 
copyholds, and such small matters, which grow into things 
of mighty import in the House of Commons, whilst the law 
of primogeniture is a sort of eleventh commandment in 
the eyes of our legislators. 

“]T think I know what is wanted in Ireland: a redistribu- 
tion of land, as the only means of multiplying men of 
property. If I had absolute power I would ore issue 
an edict applying the law of succession as it exists in France 
to the land of Ireland. There should be no more absentee 
proprietors drawing large rentals from Ireland, if I could 
prevent it. I would so divide the property as to render it 
necessary to live upon the spot to look after it. But you 
can do nothing effectual in that direction with our Houses, 
and therefore I am an advocate for letting in the house- 
holders as voters, so as to take away the domination of the 

uires. But I will do all in my power in the meantime to 
give a chance to Ireland, and t cordially agree with your 
views upon the policy that ought to be pursued towards it.” 

“‘ London, Oct. 28. ( ,, )—I have to thank you for the 
Scotsman containing the whole of your observations upon 
the state of Ireland, in every s ‘lable of which I agree with 
you. But excuse me if I say I miss in your articles, as in 
all other dissertations upon Ireland, a specific plan—I mean 
such a remedial scheme as might be embodied in an Act of 
Parliament. And it must be so from the very nature of 
the case, for the ills of Ireland are so complex, and its diseases 
so decidedly chronic, that no single remedy could possibly 
cure them. Indeed, if we were to apply a thousand remedies, 
the existing generation could hardly hope to live to see any 
great change in the condition of the Irish le ; and this 
is probably one reason why politicians and ministers of the 
ome not commit their fortunes to the cause of justice to 


“1 have but one lan, but I don’t know how to enforce 
parish. How is this to be done, with feudalism still in the 
ascendant in Parliament and in the Cabinet? Pim is quite 
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right when he draws the distinction between the case of 
Ireland, where the conquerors have not amalgamated with 
the conquered, and that of other countries, where the 
victors and vanquished have been invariably blended. For 
we are all conquered nations—some of us have been so 
repeatedly—but all, with the exception of Ireland, have 
absorbed their conquerors. 

“« Almost every crime and outrage in Ireland is connected 
with the occupation or ownership of land; and yet the 
Irish are not naturally an agricultural people, for they alone, 
of all the European emigrants who arrive in the United 
States, linger about the towns, and hesitate to avail them- 
selves of the tempting advantages of the rural districts in 
the interior. But in Ireland, at least the south and west, 
there is no property but the soil, and no labour but upon 
the land, and you cannot reach the population in their 
material or moral condition but through the proprietorship 
of the land. Therefore, if I had the power, I would always 
make the proprietors of the soil resident, by breaking up the 
large properties. In other words, I would give Ireland to 
the Irish. 

““ Manchester, Dec. 8. (To Mrs. Cobden.)—I went down 
_to Liverpool on Wednesday afternoon, and dined at Mellor’s 
with a large party of the leading men, including Brown 
and Lawrence Heyworth, and slept there. Yesterday I 
met the Financial Reformers at their Council Board, Mr. 
Robertson Gladstone in the chair. They seem to be earnest 
men, but I did not exactly see the man capable of directing 
so great an undertaking. They approved of my plan of a 
budget, and I agreed to address a letter with it to their 
chairman for publication. Last evening I met another 
party of the more earnest men of the Reform Association, 
at Mellor’s.”’ 

The last extract refers to the subject which Cobden had 
now taken earnestly in hand. As he was always repeating, 
extravagant and ill-adjusted finance seemed to him the 
great mischief of our policy. Apart from its place in his 
general scheme, retrenchment was Cobden’s device for meet- 
ing the cry of the Protectionists. It was an episode in the 
long battle against the enemies of Free Trade. The landed 
interest, they cried out, was ruined by rates and taxes. The 
implication was that they could not exist without Protec- 
tion. That was Mr. Disraeli’s cue until he became Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. He made speech after speech and 
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motion after motion to this effect. Cobden with equal 
persistency retorted that the proper relief for agriculture 
was not the imposition of a burden upon the consumers of 
bread, but a reduction of the common burdens of them all. 
He had begun his campaign in the session of 1848. The 
Government came forward with a proposal, which was after- 
wards ignominiously withdrawn, for an increase in the 
income tax. Cobden broke new ground by insisting on the 
superior expediency of direct over indirect taxation, provided 
that a just distinction were recognized between permanent 
and -precarious incomes. His chief point was that the 
Government must either increase direct taxation, or else 
reduce expenditure ; and he pressed the inference that 
expenditure must be decreased, and it must be decreased 
by reduction in armaments. 

Cobden’s contention cannot be said to have prospered ; 
but the debates show how seriously his attack on expen- 
diture was taken by those who opposed him. Mr. Disraeli 
laughed at him as the successor of the Abbé St. Pierre, 
Rousseau, and Robespierre in the dreams of pe 
peace, but he recognized the possibility of public opinion 
being brought round to Cobden’s side. Even Peel thought 
it necessary formally to express his dissent from Cobden’s 
views on national defence. Fresh from his victorious on- 
slaught upon the Corn Law, he was dreaded by the House 
of Commons and the old political factions, as speaking the 
voice of an irresistible, if not an infallible, oracle. The 
Government had no root. The Opposition was nullified by 
the internecine quarrel between the Protectionists and the 
Peelites. The two parties in fact were so distracted, so 
uncertain in principle, and so unstable in composition, that 
they were profoundly afraid of the one party which knew 
its own mind and stood aloof from the conventional game. 
The Conservatives constantly felt, or pretended to feel, an 
irrational apprehension that the object of the Manchester 
school was, in the exaggerated language of one of them, to 
organize a force that should override the legislature and 
dictate to the House of Commons. The Financial Reform 
Association at Liverpool, with which Cobden had entered 
into relations, was expected to imitate the redoubtable 
achievements of the League. Similar associations sprang 
up both in the English and the Scotch capitals, and there 
ae cone Set Bm eants 00 tien ease 
which for a time promised substantial results. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 


MISCELLANEOUS CORRESPONDENCE ON SOCIAL AND 
POLITICAL MOVEMENTS. 


oo ranee the merits of a policy of economy for its own 

sake, there was in the minds both of Cobden and of 
Mr. Bright and others, a general scheme for gathering up 
the strength of the Liberal party. The extraordinary state 
of the old combinations in the House of Commons was a 
standing incentive to such efforts as were now made in 
the north of England. There was to be a popular party, 
based on real principles and a practical programme, as dis- 
tinguished from factitious catch-words and insincere cries 
invented for parliamentary occasions. A great association 
might perhaps be formed, and it was suggested that it 
should be called the Commons League. Financial Reform 
and Parliamentary Reform were the two planks of the 
platform. At a great meeting in Manchester in the second 
week of the new year, Cobden explained his ideas on the 
first, and Mr. Bright followed with a demand for the second. 
Cobden believed that the parts about financial reform were 
better received than the parts about parliamentary form, 
even by the men in fustian jackets.* Meetings were held 
in other towns in the north ; and the two champions were 
everywhere received with unbounded cordiality. Circulars 
were sent out from Manchester for the formation of the new 
association, and between three and four thousand ad- 
hesions were received. But the new League did not grow. 
The leaders hardly seemed to know what it was that they 
wished to do. They were not sure in their tactics. Cobden 
thought that it ought to be a metropolitan association. 
Mr. Bright on the contrary. believed that Lancashire and 
Yorkshire must be its centre. The scheme of the associa- 
tion was ambiguous. ‘‘ We are asking people,” said Mr. 
Bright, ‘to join for an undefined or ill-defined object, and 
we neither propose an end to the movement, nor a clear and 
open way for working it.’’ The two chiefs were not exactly 
of one mind as to the true policy in the most important part 
of the programme. Cobden, as we have so often said, was 
essentially an economical, a moral, and a social reformer. 
He was never an enthusiast for mere reform in the machinery. 

* Letter to Mrs, Cobden, Jan. 10, 1849. 
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Immediately after the re of the Corn Law, he confessed 
that on the question of the suffrage he had gone back. 
‘“‘ And yet,’ he went on, “I am something like Peel and 
Free Trade. I do not oppose the principle of giving men a 
control over their own affairs. I must confess, however, 
that I am less sanguine than I used to be about the effects 
of a wide extension of the franchise.’”” * His own favourite 
plan of extension through the forty shilling freeholder only 
recommended itself to him because it brought with it the 
virtue of thrift, and the recommendation of property. Mr. 
Bright, though cordially acquiescing in the plan so far as 
it went, and as a means of bringing the old factions to a 
capitulation in some of the counties, always maintained that 
it would never enfranchise so many voters permanently as 
to make any real and effective change in the representation. 
Both before and after the League was dissolved, Mr. Bright 
insisted that ‘“‘ no object was worth a real and great effort, 
short of a thorough reform in Parliament.” Although, how- 
ever, there was not a sufficiently clear and concentrated 
unanimity to give an impulse to a new League, there was 
abundant room for strenuous co-operation in the work 
about which they were cordially agreed. 

The following letter written to Mr. Bright at the close of 
1848, two or three weeks before the meeting at Manchester, 
shows the point of view to which Cobden inclined, and to 
what extent,—and it was not great,—he differed from Mr, 

ight :— 

“ Dec. 23, 1848.—Since writing to you, I have again read 
and reflected upon your letter. You say that the object of 
our meeting must be specific and general; that 1 must 
s upon Finance, and you follow upon Parliamentary 

eform ; and that then a society must be organized for a 
oa registration to carry out, I presume, both objects. 

thought we had always agreed that to carry the public 
along with us, we should have a single and well-defined 
object. It is decidedly my opinion. If Parliamentary 
Reform were the sole object we might after a long time 

robably succeed ; but the two things together would be a 
aa start, and it must end in our taking to one or the 
other exclusively. It is true that we joined them 
in our: ing of Members of Parliament at the Free Trade 
Club, and that was because we did not feel ourselves on the 
strongest ground with the middle class even then, without 
a" * To Mr. Sturge, July 16, 1846. 
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the Expenditure question, and it is vastly more so now. 
Besides, you will admit that we could not ignore the exis- 
tence of the Liverpool movement. However defective in 
men and money at present, they are in as good a position 
as we were a year after the League was formed ; and they 
have far more hold upon the public mind than we had even 
after three years’ agitation. I rather think that you do 
not fully appreciate the extent to which the country is 
sympathizing with the Liverpool movement. But taking 
the fact to be as I have stated it, that the movement is for 
Financial Reform, and nobody can deny it, I am half dis- 
posed to think that it is the most useful agitation that we 
could enter upon. The people want information and in- 
struction upon armaments, colonies, taxation, and so forth. 
There is a fearful mass of prejudice and ignorance to dispel 
upon these subjects, and whilst these exist, you may get a 
reform of Parliament, but you will not get a reformed policy. 

““T believe there is as much clinging to colonies at the 
present moment amongst the middle class as among the 
aristocracy ; and the working people are not wiser than 
the rest. And as respects armaments, I do not forget that 
last December [1847] hardly a Liberal paper in the kingdom 
supported me in resisting the attempt to add to our forces. 
Such papers as the Sun, Weekly Dispatch, Sunday Times, 
and Liverpool Mercury, went dead against me; and all that 
I could say for the rest is that they were silent. Now all 
these questions can be discussed most favourably in refer- 
ence to the expenditure. You may reason ever so logically, 
but never so convincingly as through the pocket. But it 
will take time even to play off John Bull’s acquisitiveness 
against his combativeness. He will not be easily per- 
suaded that all his reliance upon brute force and courage 
has been a losing speculation. Already I have heard from 
good Liberals an expression of fear that, in my Budget, 
I have ‘ gone too far.’ But I have said enough. 

“And now, having stated my view of what the object 
must be, a word as to the modus operandi. And here we 
do not differ. I am for going at once to the registers, and 
the forty shilling qualifications. Begin where the League 
left off, and avow it boldly. Nay, make it a condition, if 
you like, of your alliance with Liverpool that such shall 
be the plan. And I put it to you and Wilson, whether you 
think that the men who go with us for the Budget and 
direct taxation, will not be likely to use their votes for a 
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reform of Parliament. I should feel very little doubt 
about getting nearly as much strength for the one question 
as the other, by merely getting people to register and 
qualify for retrenchment and direct taxation. Besides, I 
have no objection to our advocating Reform, whilst advo- 
cating economy. I should myself do so. I would say— 
We may cut down the expenditure, as we did in 1835 ; 
but it will grow up again, as it has since, unless either the 

itation were perpetual, or the Parliament were reformed. 
I have no objection to this line of argument. I object only 
to our separating ourselves from Liverpool in our organi- 
zation.” 

Before the session began, he took part along with Mr. 
Bright in a ceremony of joyful commemoration. Peel’s 
measure of 1846 provided that the duty on corn should fall 
to the nominal rate of a shilling at the end of three years 
(see p. 197). The day arrived on the first of February, 
1849. On the evening of the thirty-first of January a 
gathering was held in the great hall at Manchester. Speeches 
were made and choruses were sung until midnight. When 
twelve o’clock sounded, the assembly broke out in loud 
and long-sustained cheers to welcome the dawn of the 
day which had at last brought Free Trade in Corn. Free 
Trade in its turn had brought new causes for which to fight. 
Cobden never swerved from his maxim that he could only 
do one thing at a time; but his activity during the session 
of 1849 included in the same effort not only reduced arma- 
ments, reduced expenditure, and re-adjusted taxation, but 
the more delicate subject of international arbitration. 

* London, Jan. 5, 1849. (To G. Combe.)—I hope you will 
not think there is any inconsistency in the strong declara- 
tion I made at the meeting, of the paramount importance 
of the question of Education, and my apparent present 
inactivity in the matter. Owing to the split in the Liberal 
party, caused by Baines, it would be impossible for me to 
make it the leading political subject at this moment. Time 
is absolutely necessary to ripen it, but in the interim there 
are other topics which will take the lead in spite of any 
efforts to prevent it, reduction of i greg a being the 
foremost ; and all I can promise myself is that any influ- 
’ ence I may derive now from my connexion with the latter 
or any other movement, shall at the fitting rtunity be 
all t to bear in favour of National Education. To 


confess truth, I can only do one thing ata time. Here 
9 
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am I now put in a prominent position upon the most com- 
plex of all public questions, the national finances, and next 
session I shall be perhaps more the object of attack, and 
my budget more the subject of criticism, than the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer and his financial measures. For 
all this I am obliged to prepare myself by studying the dry 
details of official papers, and reading Hansard from 1815 
to the present day, whilst at the same time I am in a daily 
treadmill of letter-writing, for every man having a crotchet 
upon finance, or a grievance however trifling, is inundating 
me with his correspondence. I can’t help it, though I 
believe I am shortening my days by following strictly the 
rule ‘whatever thou doest, do with all thy heart.’ You 
know that of old I have felt a strong sentiment upon the 
subject of warlike armaments and war. It is this moral 
sentiment, more than the £ s. d. view of the matter, which 
impels me to undertake the advocacy of a reduction of 
our forces. It was a kindred sentiment (more than the 
material view of the question) which actuated me on the 
Corn Law and Free Trade question. It would enable me 
to die happy if I could feel the satisfaction of having in 
Deny degree contributed to the partial disarmament of the 
world.’ 

“ Feb. 8. ( ,, )—In a day or two I intend to give 
notice of a motion declaratory of the expediency of re- 
ducing the expenditure to the amount of 1835. The terms 
of my resolution will be to reduce the expenditure ‘ with 
all practicable speed.’ * I am too practical a man of busi- 
ness to think that it can be done in one session. But I 
will raise the question of our financial system with a view 
to save ten millions, and that will arrest public interest in 
a way which no nibbling at details would do. In less than 
five years all that I propose, and a great deal more, will be 
accomplished. 

“T say I am too practical to think that the reduction of 
ten millions can be made in a session, because the changes 


* The motion was brought forward on February 26, and was to the 
effect that the net expenditure had risen by ten millions between 1835 
and 1848; that the increase had been caused principally by defensive 
armaments; that it was not warranted, while the taxes required to 


‘meet it lessened the funds applicable to productive industry ; and that - 


therefore it was expedient to reduce the annual expenditure with all 

Sete speed to the amount of 1835. The division went against 
obden’s motion by a majority of 197, only 78 going into the lobby 

‘with the mover. a 
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in our distant colonies will take time. But these changes 
ought to be set about at once. For instance, we have an 
army as large in Canada and the other North-American 
Colonies as that of the United States. Yet under the 
régime of Free Trade, Canada is not a whit more ours than 
is the great Kepublic. To keep that force in the North- 
American Colonies at the expense of the tax-payers of this 
country, is precisely the same drain upon our resources as 
if the Government of the United States could levy a con- 
tribution upon us for the pay and subsistence of its army. 
The same may be said of our army in Australia, New Zea- 
land, etc. ; and if we do not draw in our horns, this country, 
with all its wealth, energy, and resources, will sink under 
the weight of its extended empire.”’ 

“Apmil 9. ( ,, )—Did this subject ever come under 
— notice ? I have lying before me a return of all the 

in the United Kingdom, the date of their erection, 
their size, etc. It is to me one of the most discouraging 
and humiliating documents I am acquainted with. Almost 
every considerable town has its barracks. They have 
nearly all been erected since 1790, before which date they 
were hardly known, and were denounced with horror by 
‘such men as Chatham, Fox, etc. By far the most exten- 
sive establishments have been erected during the last 
twenty-five years. I speak of Great Britain. As for Ire- 
land, it is studded over with barracks like a permanent 
encampment. I need not enlarge upon the direct moral 
evils of such places. One fact is enough: real property 
always falls in value in the vicinity of barracks. a 
or a cemetery is a preferable neighbour. But you will also 
see at a glance that this increase of barracks is the outward 
and visible sign of the increased discontent of the mass 
of the people, and the growing alarm of the governing 
classes. It argues great injustice on one side or ignorance 
on the other, perhaps both. The expense is too obvious 
to require comment. And where is this to end? Either 
we must change our ae the people a voice in the 
government, and qualify the — a to exercise 
the rights of freemen,—or we ollow the fate of the 
Continent, and end in a convulsion. 

“You seem to be puzzled about my motion in favour of 
international arbitration. Perhaps you have mixed it up 
with theories to which I am no party. My plan does 
not the scheme of a congress of nations, or imply 


~~ 
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the belief in the millennium, or demand your homage to 
the principles of non-resistance. I simply propose that 
England should offer to enter into an agreement with other 
countries, France, for instance, binding them to refer any 
dispute that may arise to arbitration. I do not mean to 
refer the matter to another sovereign power, but that each 
arty should appoint plenipotentiaries in the form of 
commissioners, with a proviso for calling in arbitrators 
in case they cannot agree. In fact, I wish merely to bind 
them to do that before a war, which nations always do 
virtually after it. As for the argument that nations will 
not fulfil their treaties, that would apply to all interna- 
tional engagements. We have many precedents in favour 
of my plan. One advantage about it is that it could do 
no harm; for the worst that could happen would be a 
resort to the means which has hitherto been the only mode 
of settling national quarrels. Will you think again upon 
the subject, and tell me whether there is anything impracti- 
cable about it ? 
_ JT will support the Oath Abolition motion.* There 
ought to be no swearing in courts at all. But instead of 
oaths, the clerk at the table ought to read to every witness, 
before he gives his evidence, the clause of the Act of Parlia- 
ment which imposes a penalty for false testimony.’’ 

. When the session was over, Cobden with indefatigable 
zeal pushed his propagandism in new fields. Though not 
a member, he accompanied his friends of the Peace Society 
to the Peace Congress, which was this year held in Paris. 

While Cobden was busied in this way, Mr. Bright had 
gone to study the Irish Question on the spot. He was a 
month in the country, and was accompanied for part of 
the time by one of the Commissioners of the Board of 
Works. His inquiries. were extensive and incessant, and 
what he had said about Irish affairs in some of his speeches 
secured for him particular attention on every side. Mr. 
Bright speedily put his finger upon the root of the mischief. 
What was universally demanded, he said, was security for 
improvements. Want of this was the cause of perpetual 
war between landlord and tenant. In order to remove the 
evil, he agreed with the leading members of the practical 
party in Ireland, in certain contingencies to introduce 

* Lord John Russell’s resolution, on which a Bill was afterwards 


founded, for the removal of Jewish disabilities. The Pill passed the 
Commons, but was rejected by the Lords. : 
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a Bill which they were preparing for assuring to the tenant 
the value of his improvements. This is Cobden’s reply :— 

“London, Oct. 1. (To Mr. Bright.\—I was glad to 
receive your letter, and much interested in the details 
of your visit to Ireland. Be assured you have done the 
right thing in going there. It is a duty that ought to be 
similarly fulfilled by all of us. 

“I was staying for a day or two after the receipt of your 
letter, with a friend in Sussex (Mr. Sharpe), whose son is 
the nominal proprietor through his mother of the late Sir 
Wm. Brabazon’s estate in Mayo. Both father and son 
were strong in praise of the Encumbered Estates Act, 
under which the Brabazon property, hopelessly encum- 
bered and in Chancery, is to be disposed of. 

“The father, who is a Sussex proprietor, a liberal man, 
and a somewhat enragé political economist, hopes this Irish 
measure will be a stepping-stone for setting real estate at 
greater liberty in England. For myself I can’t help think- 
ing that everything has got to be done for Ireland. Hitherto 
the sole reliance has been on bayonets and patching. The 
feudal system presses upon that country in a way which, 
as a rule, only foreigners can understand, for we have an 
ingrained feudal spirit in our English character. I never 
spoke to a French or Italian economist who did not at once 
put his finger on the fact, that great masses of landed 
property were held by the descendants of a conquering 
race who were living abroad, and thus in a double manner 

ating the remembrance of conquest and nef Saya 

whilst the natives were at the same time precluded from 
ing themselves of landed property and thus becom- 
interested in the peace of the country. This was always 
ted out to me as the prime obstacle to improvement. 

Ow we are to get out of this dilemma with the present 
House of Commons, and our representative system as it is, 
is the problem. For we cannot shut our eyes to the fact 
that our law, or rather custom, of primogeniture, has its 
roots in the prejudices of the upper portion of the middle 
class as well as in the privileges of the aristocracy. The 


“Tt was at the price of ten millions of money, and 
hundreds of ds of famished victims, that we suc- 
ceeded in passing our Encumbered Estates Bill. Our only 
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consolation is that as we descend in the ranks of the middle 
class, and approach the more intelligent of the working 
people, the feudal prejudice diminishes ; and this brings 
us to our only hope for progress, whether in this question 
or the others on which we feel interested, namely, an 
increase in the popular element in the House of Commons. 
I have no fear that we can effect this change gradually, 
and certainly if we can induce our friends to work with 
perseverance.” 

“Nov. 4. (To Mr. Bright.\—If you know Mr. Kay’s 
address, don’t forget to impress upon him the importance 
of separating the question of land tenure from that of 
education in his forthcoming book. Nothing is more wanted 
than a good treatise on the former subject. The fate of 
empires, and the fortunes of their peoples, depend upon the 
condition of the proprietorship of land to an extent which 
is not at all understood in this country. We area servile, 
aristocracy-loving, lord-ridden people, who regard the land 
with as much reverence as we still do the peerage and 
baronetage. Not only have not nineteen-twentieths of us 
any share in the soil, but we have not presumed to think 
that we are worthy to possess a few acres of mother earth. 
The politicians who would propose to break up the estates 
of this country into smaller properties, will be looked upon 
as revolutionary democrats aiming at nothing less than the 
establishment of a Republic upon the ruin of Queen and 
Lords. 

“The only way of approaching this question with ad- 
vantage at the present moment is through an economical 
argument. And Mr. Kay may do himself credit by his 
treatment of the subject, provided he gives us plenty of 
well-considered facts throwing light upon the comparative 
condition of the people in countries where land is subdivided, 
and where it is held in great masses. In my opinion the high 
moral and social condition of the inhabitants of mountainous 
countries such as the Swiss, the Biscayams, etc., etc., is to 
be greatly attributed to the fact that as a rule the land in 
hilly countries is always more subdivided; in fact, that 
the face of nature is almost an insuperable bar to the 
acquisition of large continuous sweeps of landed property.’’ 

“Dec. 8. (  ,, )—You seem to have fallen into the 
idea that I am looking to the freehold plan as a substitute 
for a thorough reform. I look to it as a means to do some- 
thing, and not an end. I wish to abate the power of the 
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aristocracy in their strongholds. Our enemy is as subtle 
as poweriul, and I fear some of us have not duly weighed 
the difficulties of our task. The aristocracy are afraid of 
nothing but systematic organization and step-by-step 
progress. They know that the only advantage we of the 
stirring class have over them is in habits of persevering 
labour, They fear nothing but the application of these 
qualities to the business of political agitation. I prize the 
privilege of our platforms, and the power of public dis- 
cussion and denunciation as much as anybody ; but public 
meetings for Parliamentary Reform which do not tend 
to systematic work (as was not the case in the League), will 
be viewed by the aristocracy with complacency as the 
harmless blowing off of the steam. 

“You seem to speak as if I were the obstacle to the 
movement being carried out in Manchester last year. My 
own fear was lest the public elsewhere should be deceived 
as to what we should do for them in Manchester, for I 
felt that we had not the materials there to renew such an 
agitation as was proposed. It is not in human nature 
that, after the exhaustion of one great effort, the same men 

uld begin another of an equally arduous character. I 
am also of opinion that we have not the same elements 
in Lancashire for a Democratic Reform movement, as we 
had for Free Trade. To me the most discouraging fact in 
our political state is the condition of the Lancashire 
Boroughs, where, with the exception of Manchester, nearly 
all the municipalities are in the hands of the stupidest 
Tories in England ; and where we can hardly see our way 
for an equal half-share of Liberal representation in Parlia- 
ment. e have the labour of Hercules in hand to abate 
the power of the aristocracy and their allies, the snobs of 
the towns. I have faith in nothing but slow and heavy 
toil, and I shall lose all hope if we cannot see with toleration, 
and a desire to encourage, every effort that aims at cur- 
tailing the power and privileges of the common enemy.’ 

Cobden was never so immersed in political projects as to 
forget how much of the vital work of social improvement 
lies entirely away from the field of politics. While he was 
corresponding with Mr. Bright about economic and par- 
liamentary reform, and with e Combe about educa- 
tion, he did not lose sight of a third cause which seemed to 
him, as it has always done to Mr. Bright also, not any 
less important to the national welfare than either of the other 
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two. The letter which follows was written to Mr. Livesey, 
_a zealous advocate for the promotion of Temperance :— 

- “ London, Oct, 10.—Your letter has given me very great 
pleasure. It has often been a matter of sincere regret to 
me that I have not had the pleasure since my return to 
England of shaking hands with you. I have taken up my 
abode permanently here, for being obliged to be six months 
in London, and finding it intolerable to be so long separated 
from my family, I had no alternative but to make choice 
of one abode, or to have two removals of my household 
every year, which is both unpleasant and expensive. As 
I had no business ties in Manchester, I was tempted by 
the climate to leave my esteemed friends and neighbours 
to settle here, where I shall never form the sterling friend- 
ships that I possessed in Lancashire. The damp and 
rigorous climate of South Lancashire with its clay soil, 
never agreed with my constitution, which requires a more 
genial temperature and a sandy dry soil, such as I was 
used to in my early days in Sussex, My abode is near 
the Great Western Station, Paddington, the highest part, 
as well as the driest, of the metropolis. 

“You are right in the path of usefulness you have 
chalked out for yourself ; the temperance cause really lies 
at the root of all social and political progression in this 
country. The English people are, in many respects, the 
most reliable of all earthly beings. J am not one who likes 
to laud the Anglo-Saxon race as being superior to all others 
in every quality; for when we remember that we owe 
our religion to Asiatics, our literature, architecture, and 
fine arts greatly to the Greeks, our numeral signs to the 
Arabs, our civilization to the inhabitants of Italy, and 
much of our physical science and mechanical inventions 
to the Germans; when we recollect these things it ought 
to make us moderate in our exclusive pretensions. But 
give me a sober Englishman, possessing the truthfulness 
common, to his country, and the energy so peculiarly his 
own, and I will match him for being capable of equalling 
any other man in the every-day struggles of life. He has a 
self-depending and self-governing instinct which carries 
him triumphantly through all difficulties and dangers. 
But in travelling through all civilized countries, I have 
often been struck with the superiority that foreigners enjoy 
over us from their greater sobriety, which imparts to them 
higher advantages of civilization, even when they are really. 
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far behind us in the average of education and in political 
institutions. The energy natural to ‘the English race- 
degenerates to savage brutality under the influence of 
habitual drunkenness; and one of the worst effects of 
intemperate habits is to destroy that self-respect which 
lies at the bottom of all virtuous ambition. It is here that 
I have often been struck with the inferiority of our working 

le, at least that portion of them which habitually 
indulges in drunkenness, happily every year diminishing 
in number. They want the decent self-possession and 
courteous manners which you find among more sober 
nations. If you could convert us into a nation of water- 
drinkers, I see no reason why, in addition to our being the 
most energetic, we should not be the most polished people, 
for we are inferior to none in the inherent qualities of the 
gentleman, truthfulness and benevolence. With these 
sentiments, I need not say how much I reverence your 
efforts in the cause of teetotalism, and how gratified I 
was to find that my note (written A yloodad by the way, 
to Mr. Cassell) should have afforded you any satisfaction. 
I am a living tribute to the soundness of your principles. 
With a delicate frame and nervous temperament, I have 
been enabled, by temperance, to do the work of a strong 
man. But it has only been by more and more temper- 
ance, In my early days I used sometimes to join with 
others in a glass of spirit and water, and beer was my 
every-day drink. I soon found that spirits would not do, 
and for twenty years I have not taken a glass unless as a 
medicine. Then port and sherry became almost as in- 
compatible with my mental exertions, and for many years 
I have not touched those wines ye de for form’s sake 
in after-dinner society. Latterly, when dining out, I find 
it mecessary to mix water even with champagne. At my 
own table I never have anything but water when dining 
with my family, and we have not a beer-barrel in the 
house. For some years we have stipulated with all our 
servants to drink water, and we allow them extra wages 
to show that we do not wish to treat them worse than 
our neighbours. All my children will, I hope, be tee- 
totallers. So you see that without beginning upon prin- 
ciple, I have brought to your rab beain solely by a 
nice observance of what is n to enable me to sur- 
mount an average mental labour of at least twelve hours 
a day. I need not add that it would be no sacrifice to me 
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to join your ranks by taking the pledge. On the contrary, 
it would be a satisfaction to me to know that from this 
moment I should never taste fermented drink again. Shall 
I confess it? My only restraining feeling would be that it 
would compel a singularity of habits in social life. Not 
that this would, I trust, be an insurmountable obstacle, if 
paramount motives of usefulness urged me to the step.” 

““T remember that one year (1843),’’ Cobden once wrote 
to Combe, by way of illustrating this matter, “ Bright, 
Colonel Thompson, and I, invaded Scotland and made a 
tour of the kingdom, separating as we entered and reuniting 
at Stirling on the completion of our work. There, after 
a large public meeting, we adjourned to our hotel, where 
we were joined by a number of bailies and other leading 
men, who sat with us, to our great discomfort (for we 
needed our beds), till one o’clock in the morning, drinking 
whisky-toddy out of glasses which they filled from tumblers 
with little ladles, and I remember that a certain sleight of 
hand in this operation, acquired, I suppose, by long prac- 
tice, amused us Southrons a good deal. As we three 
Englishmen took nothing but tea, it drew attention to our 
total abstinence principles, which were then more rare than 
at present. We compared notes with one another in the 
hearing of the bailies, and found that in our tour in Scot- 
land not a shilling had been paid by us for spirits, beer, or 
wine.’’ Their companions were at first disposed to eye 
them rather contemptuously, but after hearing them 
recount the work they had gone through, the number of 
meetings they had attended, very often two in one day, 
the bailies were constrained to admit, as they placed their 
ladles finally in the emptied tumblers, that water-drinking 
was not incompatible with indomitable energy and long 
perseverance in exhausting labour. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


THE DON PACIFICO DEBATE—THE PAPAL AGGRESSION— 
CORRESPONDENCE WITH MR. BRIGHT ON REFORM— 
KOSSUTH,. 


wed year 180 has an Sg eee place in the history 
of Cobden’s principles, because it is the date of a 
certain discussion in Parliament which marked the triumph 
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for many years to come of the school which was inveterately 
antagonistic to his whole scheme of national policy. The 
famous Don Pacifico debate was the turning-point in the 
career of Lord Palmerston, and. it was the first clear signal 
how weak Cobden’s cherished doctrine still was in the 
public a of the governing class. 

Lord Palmerston had been at the Foreign Office for four 
years, During that time he had been incessantly active in 
the affairs of half the countries of Europe. That taguinerie 
of which Bastiat complained so bitterly to Cobden, was at 
its height. Nothing like it was ever seen in our politics 
béfore or since. He had brought England to the brink 
of war with France in connexion with the Spanish Mar- 
riages. He had sent the fleet to the Tagus to prevent 
the people of Portugal from settling their internal affairs 
in their own way. He had plunged into the thick of the 
pr tay European complications connected with the 
civil war among the Swiss Cantons. An English agent 
had been despatched on a roving commission to the states 
south of the Alps, to teach politics, as Mr. Disraeli said, 
to the country where Machiavelli was born. When war 
broke out between the King of Naples and his subjects 
in Sicily, Lord Palmerston’s emissary rode in the whirlwind 
and would fain have directed the storm. The bustlin 
delirium came to a climax when the Foreign Secretary told 
his ambassador at Madrid to give a severe lecture to the 
Spanish Government for failing to respect the opinions and 
sentiments of their country. With a laudable sense of 
their own dignity, the Spanish Government sent Lord 
Palmerston’s despatch back, and ordered the British Min- 
ister to leave the country in eight and forty hours. Lord 
Palmerston sincerely believed that he was carrying out 
those vague and much disputed objects, which go by the 
name of the Principles of Mr. Canning. Nor has any one 
ever denied that in all this untiring restlessness he was 
moved by an honest interest in good government, or by a 
vigorous resolution that his country should play a promi- 
nent and worthy part in settling the difficulties of Europe. 
The conception had about it a generous and taking air. It 
was t, but unluckily there was no sense in it. 
For the unreflecting portion of mankind the spectacle of 
energy on a large scale has always irresistible attractions ; 
vigour an end in itself and an object of admira- 
tion for its own sake. Now that the contemporary mists 
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have cleared away, everybody can see that Lord Pal- 
merston’s vigour at this epoch was futile in its ultimate 
results to others, and in its immediate circumstances full 
of the gravest danger to ourselves. It kept us constantly 
on the edge of war, it involved waste of our resources, 
and it diverted attention from the long list of improve- 
ments that were so sorely needed within our own gates. 

With what feeling Cobden watched these doings, we may 
imagine. They roused him to renewed assaults upon the 
public opinion which tolerated or abetted them, Through- 
out the autumn of 1849 he and his friends pursued their 
operations with all their usual zeal and confidence. He 
made speeches at Leeds, Bradford, Manchester, and others 
of the northern towns, saying over again with new illus- 
trations what he had been saying during the previous 
session about retrenchment, readjusted taxation, the neces- 
sity of lessened armaments, the impolicy of our colonial 
relations. People listened, were keenly interested, and in 
the course of years the seed which Cobden was sowing 
germinated and bore good fruit. But there were for the 
moment certain transactions in Eastern Europe which 
stirred popular passion in England to the depths, and 
prepared the way for those unfortunate events which five 
years later seemed to dash the whole fabric of Cobden’s 
hopes down to the ground. 

The Hungarian War of Independence was one of the 
most remarkable incidents in the revolutionary outburst 
of 1848, as its suppression was one of the most important 
episodes in the absolutist reaction which so speedily fol- 
lowed. The Czar of Russia came to the. aid of the Emperor 
of Austria; after a brave resistance the Hungarian forces 
were forced to surrender to the Russian general; while 
Kossuth and others of the patriotic leaders crossed the 
frontier into the Turkish provinces, and placed themselves 
under the protection of the Ottoman Porte. The two 
northern powers demanded that the refugees should be 
handed over by the Turkish government, and for some time 
Europe looked with intense excitement upon the diplo- 
matic struggle. Cobden shared to the full the vehement 
indignation with which his countrymen had watched these 
evil transactions. At the same time he did not fail to see 
the danger of this just sympathy with a good cause turning 
into an irresistible cry for armed intervention on behalf of 
Hungarian Independence and its champions. It must be 
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owned that Cobden’s position was a very delicate one. 
It seems to the present writer to be impossible to state 
the eatin of non-intervention in rational and states- 
terms, if it is under all circumstances, and without 
any qualification or limit, to preclude an armed protest 
against intervention by other foreign powers. There may 
happen to be good reasons why we should on a given occa- 
sion passively watch a foreign Government interfering by 
violence in the affairs of another country. Our own Gov- 
ernment may have its hands full; or it may have no 
military means of intervening to good purpose; or its 
intervention might in the long-run do more harm than 
good to the objects of its solicitude. But there can be 
no general prohibitory rule. Where, as here, a military 
d t interfered to crush the men of another country 
while struggling for their national rights, no principle can 
make it wrong for a free nation to interfere by force against 
him. It can only be a question of expediency and prudence. 
Of course so obvious a distinction was not unperceived 
by Cobden, and he had a sufficiently strong case with- 
out straining the general principle further than it can 
legitimately be made to go. At a meeting which was held 
at the London Tavern to ia agg against the Russian 
invasion of Hungary, he set forth in definite language his 
view of the nature and the duty of a right intervention. 
By a singular chance, Lord Palmerston forgot to meddle, 
even by a lecture, in the one case at this date where he 
ight possibly have meddled to good effect. Russia, said 
Cobden, was allowed to march her armies across the ter- 
ritory of Turkey, through Wallachia and Moldavia, to 
strike a Beatie blow at the heart of Hungary, and yet no 
rotest was recorded by our Government against that act. 
t was his deliberate conviction, as it was that of the most 
illustrious men who were engaged in the Hungarian struggle, 
that if Lord Palmerston had made a simple verbal protest 
in energetic terms, Russia would never have invaded 


H . 

pr ar Ale words he would have relied upon opinion. He 
was too practical to dream that regard for purely moral 
opie could be trusted to check the overbearing impulse 
of powerful selfish interests. Wars, however, constantly 
ores, Heoconclabis, agora. At gies interests 
of this kind, but from mismanaged trifles. This was what 
he had maintained in his argument for arbitration. The 
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grave and unavoidable occasions for war, he said, are few. 
In the ordinary dealings of nations with one another, 
where a difference arises, it is about something where | 
external opinion might easily be made to carry decisive 
weight. In the undecided state of the Czar’s mind as to 
the invasion of Hungary, a vigorous expression of English 
opinion, might and probably would have made all the 
difference. However that might be, it is the duty of the 
more highly civilized powers to lose no opportunity of 
shaping and strengthening the common opinion of Europe 
against both intervention of nations in one another’s affairs, 
and against war for the first resort instead of the very last, 
as the means of settling international differences. 

At this time Cobden warmly took up what seemed a 
most effective way of checking war and the preparations 
for war on the part of the two powers whose tyrannical 
action had inflamed the resentment of his countrymen. 
With singular fire he entered on a crusade against the 
practice of lending, first to Austria and then to Russia, 
the great sums of money which were under various dis- 
guises and pretexts in effect borrowed to repay the cost 
of the late oppressive war. In October he delivered a 
powerful speech against the Austrian loan of seven mil- 
lions. In the following January he convened a meeting at 
which he denounced with still more unsparing invective 
the loan of five and a half millions which was asked for by 
Russia. He insisted that the investment was unsound ; 
that the funding system is injurious to mankind and unjust 
in principle ; that the exportation of capital to be destroyed 
and lost in the bottomless abyss of foreign wars, is con- 
trary to the principles of political economy. What paradox 
could be more flagrant, he asked, than for a citizen to lend 
money to be the means of military preparations on the 
part of a foreign Power, when he knew, or ought to have 
known, that these very preparations for which he was 
providing would in their turn impose upon himself and 
the other taxpayers of his own country the burden of 
counter-preparations to meet them ? What man with the 
most rudimentary sense of public duty could pretend that 
it was no affair of his to chat use his money was put, so 
long as his interest was high and his security adequate ? 
What was this money wanted for? Austria, with her 
barbarous consort, had been engaged in a cruel and re- 
morseless war, and now she came, stretching forth her 
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bloodstained hand to honest Dutchmen and Englishmen, 
and asking them to furnish the force of this hateful de- 
vastation. Not only was such a system a waste of national 
wealth, an anticipation of income, a destruction of capital, 
the imposition of a heavy and profitless burden on future 
generations ; besides all this, it was a direct connivance 
at acts and a policy which the very men who were thus 
asked to lerid their money to support it, professed to dislike 
and condemn, and had good reason for disliking and con- 
ee. This system of foreign loans for warlike pur- 
poses, Cobden argued, by which England, Holland, Ger- 
many, and France are invited to pay for the arms, clothing, 
and food of the belligerents, is a system calculated to ae) 
petuate the horrors of war. Those, moreover, who lend 
money for such purposes, are destitute of any of those 
excuses by which men justify resort to the sword. They 
cannot plead patriotism, self-defence, or even anger, or 
the lust of military glory. They sit down coolly to calcu- 
late the chances to themselves of profit or loss in a game 
in which the lives of human beings are at stake. They have 
not even the savage and brutal gratification which the 
old pagans had, after they had paid for a seat in the amphi- 
theatre, of witnessing the bloody combats of gladiators in 
the circus.* 

It is impossible not to admire the courage, the sound 
sense, and the elevation, with which Cobden thus strove to 
diffuse the notion of moral responsibility in connexion with 
the use of capital. Such a doctrine was a novelty even in 
the pulpit, and much more of a novelty on the platform. 
The press, which never goes before public opinion in such 
things, and usually lags a little way behind, attacked him 
with its mdest weapons. The City resented the intrusion 
of the irrelevancies of right and wrong into the region of 
scrip, premium, and speculative percentage. Even some 
of his own friends asked him why, on their common prin- 
ciples of Free Trade, he could not let them lend their money 
in the dearest market and borrow in the cheapest; why 
See) be Hiroe Trade in-suetep anes: eens 
else.t Few reformers find the path easy, but for none 
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.a vile had he a right of so lending it? I put this 
2 City man t=" Somebody aske you to money to build houses wii : 
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it so hard as for him who introduces a new morality. Cob- 
den could not flinch, because he was far-sighted enough to 
perceive that the destination of capital becomes more, 
vitally important in proportion as society becomes more. 
democratic. Germany is an instance before our eyes at 
this moment how, with modern populations, the destruction 
of capital in military enterprises breeds Socialism. As 

opulation increases, so does the necessity increase of wisely 
ieebandine the resources on which it depends for sub- 
sistence. As political power now finds its way from the 
few to the masses, so much the more urgent is it that they 
should be taught to see how detrimental war is to them, 
not merely because it destroys human life, which after all 
is cheap, but because ‘it plays havoc with the material 
instruments which raise or maintain that no less momentous 
object, the habit and standard of living. 

Cobden’s urgent feeling about war was not in any degree 
sentimental ; it arose from a truly philosophic view of the 
peculiar requirements which the changing forces and con- 
dition of modern society had brought with them. He 
opposed war, because war and the preparation for it con- 
sumed the resources which were required for the improve- 
ment of the temporal condition of the population. Sir 
Robert Peel had anticipated him in pressing upon Parlia- 
ment the danger to European order arising from military 
expenditure. Heavy military expenditure, he said, meant 
heavy taxation, and heavy taxation meant discontent and 
revolution. That wise statesman had courageously repudi- 
ated the old maxim, Bellum pari sit pacem velis. A maxim 
that admits of more contradiction, he said, or one that should 
be received with greater reserve, never fell from the lips 
of man. What is always still more important, Peel was 
not afraid to say that it is impossible to secure a country 
against all conceivable risks. If in time of peace you insist 
on having all the colonial garrisons up to the standard of 
complete efficiency, and if every fortification is to be kept 
in a state of perfect repair, then no amount of annual ex- 
penditure can ever be sufficient. If you accept the opinions 


and you know it is wanted for the purpose of building infamous houses : 
would you be justified in lending the money?’ He replied, ‘I would.’ 
1 rejoined, ‘Then I am not going to argue with you—you are a man 
tor the police magistrate to look after; for if you would lend money 
to build infamous houses, you would very likely keep one yourself, if 
you could get tem per cent. by it.”—Speeches, ii. 418. - “ 
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of military men, who tell a Minister that they would throw 
upon him the whole responsibility in the event of a war 
breaking out, and predict the loss of this or the other valu- 
able: possession, then the country must be overwhelmed by 
taxation. It is inevitable that risks should be run., Peel’s 
declaration was, and must at all times remain, the language 
of common sense, and it furnishes the key to Cobden’s 
characteristic attitude towards a whole class of political 
questions where his counsels have been most persistently 
disregarded. * f 

It was thus from the political, and not from the religious 
or humanitarian side, that Cobden sought to arouse men to 
the criminality of war. If an unnecessary war is a crime, 
then to supply the funds for it, even for the sake of an 
extra fraction per cent., is to be an accessory before or after 
the fact in that crime. And that is the wise and timely ser- 
mon for which Cobden took the events of those days for a 
text. In’ the case of land, the world was quite ready to 
recognize the truth, that property has its duties as well 
as its rights, Cobden’s views on the morality of war loans 
extends the same principle to the whole administration of 
property of every kind. 

Speculative forecasts of this sort were uncongenial enough 
to the veteran practitioner at the Foreign Office, who 
manipulated events on other principles. Things were now 
moving strangely counter to Cobden’s hopes. When Russia 
and Austria pressed for the surrender of the Hungarian 
refugees, Lord Palmerston despatched the fleet to the 
Dardanelles by way of encouragement to the Porte to hold 
firm. According to Cobden this was a superfluous display 
of force. As he contended, the demands of Russia and 
Austria had been already withdrawn in face of a vigorous 
display of the public opinion of western Europe. What is 
certain is that Lord Palmerston’s action at this time laid 
the train which not long afterwards exploded in the Crimean 
War. His next step was exactly calculated to embitter the 
chronic struggle between England, France, and Russia in 
the East, and by its peculiar lawlessness to set an example 
which was sure to be followed, of the worst possible way 
of settling international difficulties. There happened to be 
certain claims which the British Government had for a 
long time been pressing against the kingdom of Greece. A 
portion of these claims were made on behalf of a Portuguese 

* The passage from Peel was quoted by Cobden, Speeches, ii. 414. 
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Jew from Gibraltar, whom accident of domicile made a) 
British subject, and after him the whole episode has been 
known as the affair of Don Pacifico. What Lord Palmerston 
did was to despatch the fleet on its way back from the 
Dardanelles to the Pireus. There it detained not only a 
man-of-war belonging to the Greek Government, but 4 
number of merchant vessels owned by private individuals, 
They were detained as material guarantees. There has been 
very little difference of opinion since, that this was an intoler- 
ably high-handed proceeding. Apart from this, it was a 
direct and certain provocation to two Powers, whom it was 
especially our interest at this time to soothe and conciliate. 

France interposed with the proffer ef good offices, and 
they were accepted.. But Lord Palmerston so blundered 
and mismanaged the subsequent negotiations, that at one 
moment we were brought unpleasantly near to a rupture 
with the French Government, while we were at the same 
time exposed to remonstrances from Russia, of which the 
most mortifying feature was that they were absolutely 
and unanswerably well-founded both in policy and inter- 
national morality. From beginning to end, alike in its 
inception and in every detail of it, equally in its purpose 
and its results, it was probably the most inept, futile, 
wrongheaded, and gravely mischievous transaction in which 
Lord Palmerston’s recklessness ever engaged him. 

The discussion which took place upon these doings in the 
House of Commons really covered the whole of Lord Pal- 
merston’s policy, and the spirit and the principles of it. 
Not Sir Robert Peel alone, but Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Disraeli, 
Sir James Graham, and Cobden, all bore with overpowering 
weight against the Minister, not only for his impolitic act 
in regard to Greece, but for his intervention in Spain, 
Portugal, Switzerland, and everywhere else. Lord Palmer- 
ston defended himself from the dusk of one day until the 
dawn of another with an energy and skill which commanded 
the admiration even of those who thought worst of his case. 

The issues were broadly and unmistakably placed. 
Whether in defending the rights of British subjects abroad 
or in other dealings with foreign nations, the Minister of 
this country ought to seek his end by politic and conciliatory 
means, or go rudely to it by violence and armed force ? 
Whether it is his business to interfere with lectures or with 
ships in the domestic affairs of other countries, even on 
the side of self-government ? Whether he should seek and 
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manufacture occasions for intervention, or should on the 
contrary be too slow rather than too quick in recognizing 
even such occasions as arise of themselves ? Whether inter- 
ference should be frequent, peremptory, and at any cost, 
or should on the contrary be “‘ rare, deliberate, decisive in 
character, and effectual for its end” ? * Whether England 
should make light of the restraints of the law of nations, 
pushing the claim of the Civis Romanus with a high and un- 
flinching hand, or should on the contrary by her strictness 
of care and scruple fortify and enlarge that domain which 
justice and peace have already acquired for themselves 
among the brotherhood of nations ? Such were the topics 
and the issues of the controversy. The victory was tothe 
old idols of the tribe and the market-place. The foreign 
policy of Lord Palmerston was approved, and its author 
encouraged, by a majority of six and forty. The day after 
the Don Pacifico debate, Lord Palmerston was justified in 
speaking of himself as having been rendered by it the most 
popular Minister that for a very long time had held his 
office.t There was one statesman only whose authority, and 
the clearness of whose convictions, might have baulked 
Lord Palmerston’s rise, and have saved the country from 
the demoralization of the Palmerstonian reign. This states- 
man, by a most disastrous destiny, met his death the very’ 
day after he had protested with all the cogent sagacity of 
his ripened experience against Lord Palmerston’s unsafe 
policy, and his mistaken impressions of the honour and 
dignity of the country. 

é death of Sir Robert’ Peel may without exaggeration 
be described as one of the most untoward incidents in 
Cobden’s public life, as it was a dire and irreparable loss to 
the seca & Cobden was instantly alive to the calamity. 
“ Poor Peel,’’ he wrote three days after the event, “I have 
scarcely yet realized to my mind the conviction that he 
will never again occupy his accustomed seat opposite to 
my place in the House. I sat with him on Saturday till 
two o’clock in the Royal Commission t{—the last public 
business in which he was engaged—and in four hours after- 
wards he received his mortal stroke. We do not yet know the 
full extent of our loss. It will be felt in the state of parties 
and in the progress of public business to its full extent here- 

* Mr. Gladstone’s description. ° ae wth 
+ Mr. Ashley’s Life, ii. ror. _, 
t The Commission for the Great Exhibition of 1851. 
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after. I had observed his tendencies most attentively 
during the last few years, and had felt convinced that on 
questions in which I take a great interest, such as the 
reduction of armaments, retrenchment of expenditure, the 
diffusion of peace principles, etc., he had strong sympathies 
—stronger than he had yet expressed—in favour of my 
views. Read his last speech again, and observe what he 
says about diplomacy, and in favour of settling international 
Sc bie by reference to mediation instead of by ships 
of war.” * 


If the Don Pacifico debate in Parliament gave a check to 
the confidence of Cobden’s aspirations, a storm which burst 
out over the length and breadth of the land a few months 
later, still more effectually chilled his faith in the hold of 
good sense and the spirit of tolerance upon the minds of 
his countrymen. In the autumn of 1850, Great Britain 
was convulsed by the tempest of the Papal Aggression, 
which now looks none the less repulsive because we can 
see to what a degree it was ludicrous. Unfortunately Lord 
John Russell lent himself to the prejudices and alarms 
which are so instantly roused in the minds of Englishmen 
and Scotchmen by anything that reminds them of the 
existence of the Roman Catholic Church. He fanned the 
flame by a letter to the Bishop of Durham, which has as 
conspicuous a place among his acts and monuments as the 
letter from Edinburgh in 1845. In a damaging moment for 
his position at this time, as well as for his future political 
reputation, he brought in and passed a measure, as much 
to be blamed for the bigotry which inspired it, as for the 
futility of its provisions. The effect in the balanced state 
of parties was to give an irretrievable shake to his Admin- 
istration, for his willing concessions to the bigotry of Eng- 
land and Scotland kindled the just resentment of Ireland. 
The Irish vote was indispensable to every Whig Ministry 
since the Reform Bill, and this was now alienated from 
the Government of Lord John Russell. Its fall could only 
be a matter of a few months, and was only delayed even for 
that short time by the difficulty of finding or devising a _ 
political combination that should take its place. 

At the close of the Session, Cobden proceeded to the 
Peace Congress, which this year was held at Frankfort. 
The following are taken from his letters after his return :— 

_* To G. Hadfield, July 5, 1850. ; 
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“Feb. 15. (To FA . Sturge.)—Is there no way of bringing 
out a declaration from the friends of sm equality in 
Birmingham against the Whig Bill for inflicting pains and 

Ities upon the Roman Catholics ? Birmingham was 
the first to give a check to the public meetings in the North. 
Could it not have the honour of taking the lead in promul- 
gating a sound declaration of opinion against all interference 
by the legislature in the religious concerns of the people ? 
I should like to see a declaration put forth repudiating the 
rights of the Parliament to encourage by temporal rewards, 
or to discourage by temporal penalties, the progress of any 
religious opinions. Surely the mass of the people of Bir- 
mingham are favourable to this principle ; it is in fact the 
principle of religious liberty which parties profess to 
advocate, but so few are prepared to practise. Suppose 
you were to call a few friends together and take their advice 
as to whether anything can be done. We are going back 
rapidly in the House, and unless helped from without, our 
case is hopeless.”’ 

“London, Feb. 19. ( ,, )-—-I expect that this No-Popery 
cry will prove fatal to the Ministry. It is generally thought 
that the Government will be in a minority on some im- 
poe question, probably the income-tax, in less than a 

ortnight. The Irish Catholic members are determined to 
do everything to turn out Lord John. Indeed Ireland is 
in such a state of exasperation with the Whigs that no Irish 
member having a Catholic constituency will have a chance 
of being elected again unless he votes through thick and 
thin to upset the Ministry. We may have a dissolution 
this spring, and if either party should be wicked enough to 
raise the No-Popery cry, Heaven only knows what the 
result may be. One thing is certain; the Irish Catholics 
will send none but Catholics, and they will hold the balance 
of power in the House, and if were sixty Quakers 


* Ministers were defeated on a private member's Bill to lower the 
county franchise to 1ol., which opposed. On Feb, 22 it was 
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Government so far as Ireland is concerned, for no Govern- 
ment can exist, if fifty Irish members are pledged to vote 
against them under all circumstances when they are in 
danger. A dissolution would give at least fifty members 
to do that work, and they would be all watched as they 
are now by their constituents. Probably a bishop or two 
would be sent up to town to keep them in the true fold, 
and see that they did not fall save the hands of the Treasury 
shepherd. 

“ This mode of fighting by means of advers betes in the 
House is-far more difficult to deal with by our aristocratic 
rulers, than was the plan of O’Connell when he called his 
monster meetings. They could be stopped by a proclama- 
tion or put down by soldiers, but neither of these: modes 
will avail in the House. What folly it was to give a real 
representation to the Irish counties, and to think of still 
maintaining the old persecuting ascendency.” * 

“ March 13. (To Mr. W. R. Greg.)—..« I doubt the 
policy of interfering in the Caffre business until we have 
more authentic news ; the proper cure for these recurring 
wars is to let the colonists bear the brunt of them. This 
must be done by first giving them the powers of self-gov- 
ernment, and then throwing on them the responsibility of 
their own policy. _They would then be very careful to treat 
the neighbouring savages with justice. At present it is 
the interests of the colonists to provoke the natives into 
war, because it leads to a most profitable expenditure of 
British money.” 

““Marchis5. (To Mr. E. Potter.)\— .. .. As for politics, 
nobody can foresee for a week what will happen. Parties 


announced that Lord John Russell had resigned. Lord Stanley was 
sent for, but gave up the task. The Peelites were the difficulty. With- 
out them there could be no strong Government. They declined to 
join Lord Stanley from differences as to commercial policy, and their 
vigorous disapproval of the Ecclesiastical Titles Bill prevented them 
from joining Lord John Russell. After a short interregnum Lord John 
and his colleagues returned to office. 

* Cobden is here at the very heart of the deplorable tale of English 
mismanagement of Ireland since Catholic Emancipation. We invited 
the Irish to send representatives of their wishes and views to Parlia- 
ment, but, until to a small extent in our own day, their views and 
wishes counted for nothing in the House of Commons, Of course the 
spirit of the Titles Bill was in miniature the same as the spirit of the 
Penal Code. Nothing could have been more nicely calculated to 
deepen Irish dislike for English supremacy, and Irish, contempt er 
English professions of equality and tolerance. j bass 
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were a good deal confused before, thanks to Corn ; but now 
the Catholic element has made confusion worse confounded. 
Of this be assured, all the embarrassments in the House, at 
Court, and in the Cabinet, have sprung out of the Papal 
question. It may suit the Whigs to abuse the Radicals, or 
make the Manchester school their whipping boys ; but it 
is Lord Johnny’s Durham letter and his Bill that are at 
the bottom of all the mischief. For the last fifteen years, 
ever since 1835, the Whigs, when in power, have depended 
for their political existence upon the votes of the Irish 
members. If that support had been at any time with- 
drawn in consequence of a Durham letter, they must have 
gone out of office. And they must go out now. The only 
thing that keeps them in, is the impossibility of finding 
por Mana take their places. In fact, it is difficult to see 
who is to govern. Any Government that perseveres in the 
anti-Papal policy will be opposed by the Irish members on 
every subject, and if an Administration were to come in to 
do nothing against the Pope, they would, I suppose, be 
turned out by the English. So that we are in a rather 
considerable fix. 

“TI will back the Irish to win, though they have long 
odds against them, because t have right and justice on 
their side. In fact, we are exhibiting ourselves in this year 
of the Exhibition as the most intolerant people on earth. 
Europe cries shame on us, and America laughs at us. Our 
course is that of the dog in the manger. We will not come 
to an agreement with the Pope, as the Emperor of Russia 
does, by which he has a voice in the appointment of the 
Roman Catholic bishops in his Polish provinces (his Ire- 
land), nor will we allow the Irish to manage their own 
spiritual affairs without our aid or intervention, as is done 
in the United States. Was ever anything so absurdly 
unjust ? Well may our statesmen, such as Graham, Aber- 
deen, and so on, decline to take office to carry out such a 
to I will venture to say that there is not a leading 

tesman in any country of Europe or America, who would 
for a moment take upon himself the responsibility of treat- 
ing seven millions of Catholics as we are doing. 

As respects the prospects of Free Trade they are safe 
‘if'we can have an appeal to the country upon that 

n ‘ and simple.’ But if the Protectionists can 
throw inthe religious cry, heaven a thy what may be 
the consequence. All I can say is that if the people are 
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determined to indulge their bigotry even at the cost of a 
tax on their bread, it is their affair and not mine. I shall 
as resolutely oppose Protestant monopoly as Protectionist 
monopoly. 

“T am glad to hear such good accounts of you. I would 
not advise you to come to Parliament, although I should 
like to have you on the same bench with me. For my part 
I am so disgusted with these theological squabbles that I 
should be delighted if I could bolt out of the political ring. 
But there is no such luck.” 

“ Dunford, April22. (To Mrs. Cobden.)—I left Chichester 
with Elcome yesterday, in the midst of rain, and it has 
been raining ever since. J can hardly see the trees on the 
side of the hill leading up to Walker’s, and the Downs are 
quite lost in the thick mist. I am of course a prisoner, 
which is very disagreeable. Yesterday, whilst at Chichester, 
I was very extravagant in the purchase of a great number of 
roses in pots, which I expect to arrive to-day, and I shall 
have them taken out of the pots and placed in the garden. 
They are all of the autumn perpetual kinds. I intend to 
have a bed of them on the rising ground just at the end of 
the house, not coming forward too far to interfere with the 
view of the Downs. I shall also have a bed in the front 
of the house. We shall shine in roses. The hollies and 
evergreens are still looking rather sorry and downcast. © 
But, probably, with dry warm weather we shall soon see 
an improvement. The temperature is mild, and the wheats 
are looking vigorous. The nightingale and cuckoo are already 
heard in the hanger, and the foliage of the woods is assuming 
a lively hue. I long for the time when we can be here with 
the children in the autumn. You will enjoy it beyond 
measure.” 

This year the first Great Exhibition was opened. I can- 
not find that Cobden was in any way responsible for the 
excessive importance which was so irrationally attributed 
to this once famous enterprise. He did not believe that it 
marked the arrival of a pacific transformation, but he 
thought that he might take people sufficiently at their word 
to propose to the House of Commons that the Foreign Min- 
ister should be recommended to open negotiations with 
France for a reduction of armaments. He stipulated for 
nothing specific ; he only urged that an effort in this direc- 
tion should be made at a time which seemed in every respect 
so incomparably propitious. Lord Palmerston hastened 
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with virtuous alacrity to give a cordial adhesion to the 
general tendency of his honourable friend’s views, but would 
prefer to be left with his hands free. Other members fol- 
lowed, showing in bright colours what a noble spectacle 
we should set to mankind, if a solemn resolution of Parlia- 
ment should commission the Foreign Secretary to say 
openly to France, ‘‘ We desire peace, and ask you to aid 
us in that great work.”’ All this was the fashionable mood 
of the hour, just as declamatory panic was the mood of 
the hour after. There was no hypocrisy in either case. 
The instability arose from the omission of influential states- 
men to in their minds a systematic survey of the facts 
of our national position in relation to Foreign Powers. 
There was no real basis consistently present to the legis- 
lature or the public, to justify their occasional fits of pacific 
profession. Cobden had no illusions as to the real progress 
of his opinions, but the fewer his illusions, the more strongly 
he felt bound to persevere. 

It was not to be expected that Cobden would be able to 
speak so freely as he was accustomed to do on military 
and naval matters without touching that susceptibility 
which is common to all experts, and to experts in these two 
great services more even than in others. He often received 
insolent letters from officers who resented public discussions 
as private affronts. In 1850 a certain captain, whose opera- 
tions in Borneo Cobden had spoken of as being of the nature 
of piracy, sent him a challenge to fight a duel. Cobden 
replied that ‘if the writer repeated the offence, he would 
hand him over to the police. Vivacious journalists’ in- 
stantly taxed him with inconsistency. If he was for non- 
resistance, universal disarmament, and peace-at-any-price, 
with what decency could he talk of an appeal to the police ? 
This folly was an excellent specimen of the criticism which 
Cobden was accustomed to receive at the ae of oe 
responsible personages than the humorists o press. 
the same year an Admiral in high position entered into a 
hostile mdence with him, on the ground of some- 
bees a Mr. Bright was wrongly reported to have said. 
Co replied that his correspondent must expect like all 

ic men to have his conduct freely canvassed, and that if 
had so little control over his temper that he must needs 
challenge one member of the legisla to mortal combat 
because another member was to have made a 
mistake.of a single word in a of an hour’s length, or 
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because a reporter’s pen may have slipped: at a critical 
moment, then the Admiral had mistaken his vocation, and 
ought to retire from the public service. Cobden’s reply 
was too direct to be courteous, but the provocation was 
sharp. ref 

We may now proceed to one or two letters of a grave 
kind, to Mr. Bright :— 

“ Midhurst, Oct. 1.—I agree with ‘you to the letter in all 
you say about Ireland. There is no doubt that the land 
question (coupled with the Church Establishment) is at the 
root of the evil. And here let me say that I go heartily with 
you in the determination to attack the land monopoly root 
and branch both here and in Ireland and Scotland. There 
is an article in this day’s Freeholder (‘“ Large and small 
Farms ”’) which will show you that our minds are running 
in the same direction. Wherever the deductions of political 
economy lead I am prepared to follow. By the way, have 
you had time to read Bastiat’s partly posthumous volume, — 
“Les Harmonies Economiques’ ? If not, do so; it will 
require a studious perusal, but will repay it. He has 
breathed a soul into the dry bones of political economy, 
and has vindicated his favourite science from the charge of 
inhumanity with all the fervour of a religious devotee. 

“ But to return to the Land customs of this country. We 
have made no progress upon the subject of primogeniture 
during the last twenty years. Public opinion is either in- 
different or favourable to the system of large properties 
kept together by entail. Ifyou want a proof, see how every 
successful trader buys an estate, and tries to perpetuate his 
name in connexion with ‘that ilk’ by creating an eldest 
son. It is probably the only question on which if an 
attempt were made to abolish the present system, France 

-could be again roused to revolution ; and yet we are in 
England actually hugging our feudal fetters! But we are 
a Chinese people. What a lucky thing it is that our grand- 
mothers did not deform their feet 4 Ja Chinoise / if so, we 
should have had a terrible battle to emancipate women’s 
toes. But, however unprepared the public may be for our 
views on the land question, Iam ready to incur any obloquy 
in the cause of economical ‘truth: And it is, I confess, on 
this class of pare: ae rather than on plans of organic 
reform, that I feel disposed to act the part of a pioneer. 

“ The extension of the suffrage must and will come, but 
it chills my enthusiasm upon the subject when I see so_ 
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much popular error and prejudice prevailing upon such 
questions as the Colonies, religious freedom, and the land 
customs of this country. I do not mean to say that these 

make me for an instant falter in my advocacy of 
the extension of the franchise, but they make me doubt 
whether I may not be better employed in trying to diffuse 
sound practical views, than in fighting for forms or theories 
of government which do not necessarily involve the fate of 
practical legislation at all. The greatest obstacle to any 
improvement or change in John Bull’s sentiments just now 
is the egregious vanity of the beast. He has been so plas- 
tered with flattery, for which he seems to have an insatiable 
appetite, that he has become an impervious mass of self- 
esteem. _ Nothing is so difficult as to alter the policy of 
individuals or nations who allow themselves to be per- 
suaded that they are the “ envy of surrounding nations and 
the admiration of the world. Time and adversity can alone 

te in such cases.” 

“ November 7. (To Mr. Bright.)—As respects Sturge’s 
plan of universal suffrage, although I am convinced we shall 
come to it some day, I do not think it would have so much 
support from the electoral body as household suffrage. And 
we are too apt to forget that the mass of the people, however 
enthusiastic in favour of universal suffrage, have not the 
power of carrying that or any other measure, excepting 
with the aid of the middle class, 

“ Again, Sturge loses sight of the oe. of representa- 
tion, which (even if we would risk the ot) renders it 

impossible that we should make the Reform Bill a 
8 question of household or manhood suffrage. After 
all (you will say I am upon my hobby again) I look to the 
forty Shilling freehold movement as the surest guarantee of 
our being able to break down the power of the aristocracy 
without an appeal to violence. A county or two quietly 
rescued era the landlords by this process will, when an- 
nounced, do more to strike dismay into the camp of feudalism 
and inspire the people with the assurance of victory, than 


an ng we could do. As respects the Whig programme, 
if the be left out, I will not be a party to the scheme, 
and T feel quite sure that it will be left out.” 


will 

“ Midhurst, Nov. 6.( ,, )-——-I guarded myself as care- 
fully as ever I did in my life from oes he 
unsound position at Winchester, and it is only a 
the powers of perversion possessed by the Times 
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that you have been influenced by its comments on my speech. 
The word ‘Stop’ as applied to Russia was used first: by 
Kossuth in his speech. He said he wished us only to say, 
Stop. In my remarks I alluded to: the unsound state of 
public opinion here, and our own violations of the principle 
of non-intervention in our foreign policy. I also referred 
to the fact that when the Russians invaded Hungary, so 
much were we under the influence of those unsound opinions, 
that the tone of some of our leading papers was adverse 
to the Hungarian cause. I said, then let public opinion 
in England be set right by such speeches as we had’ 
just heard, and let us come into court with clean hands,, 
by acting upon the principle of non-intervention ourselves, 
and let America join us in the same course (though she has 
rather given symptoms of following our bad example), and 
then the word ‘ Stop’ addressed to Russia would have the 
force of a thousand cannons. 

“T had, of course, a good deal of private talk with him 
all in the same strain, and distinctly told him that I had 
no other hope for him but in the general adoption of the 
principle of non-intervention as a public opinion of the 
civilized world. And certainly he has done his part nobly 
in putting forward that principle in its fairest aspect. He 
tells us he does not want help, but he wishes us to secure 
him fair play. We say we wish fair play to him and all 
others struggling for what they hold to be their rights. 
Is not such a man, then, to have our sympathies ? Are we 
to let him be slaughtered here by the Times, and stand 
silently by whilst worse than Turks are assassinating him’ 
morally ? No; you are not the man to say so. But then 
you are afraid that others will push our doctrines to the 
point of physical force. Even if they do, that is no reason 
why we should cease to give moral power its only chance, 
by boldly proclaiming the right and justice of the Hun- 
garians to settle their own domestic affairs. Now I am 
satisfied that if public opinion in England can be shown 
to be unmistakably against Russian invasion of Hungary, 
the Russian Government would no more think of risking a 
collision with the two most powerful maritime states, than 
Tuscany or Sardinia would ; for she is, if possible, more at 
the mercy of those powers. Therefore, to avoid the possi- 
bility of war, let us give the fullest development and ex- 
pression to sound public opinion. 

“My own opinion is that we are on the eve of a revolu- 
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tion in the diplomatic world ; that the old régime of mysti- 
fication and innuendo and intrigue cannot survive the growth 
of the democratic rage ae that diplomacy must be a 
tp and responsible organization: and nobly again has 
ossuth assailed this stronghold of the hierarchical spirit. 
What could be better than when he said, ‘ Diplomacy tells 
us that the dinner is prepared and eaten, and we (the 
pea have nothing to do but to digest the consequences ’ ? 
, again, his attacks upon the loaning system are quite 
in our spirit. In fact he comes here preaching the main 
principles enunciated at our Peace Congress, but preaching 
them even in a foreign tongue than I could do in my 
own menage + and surely such a man ought not to be 
pe ome although some of his admirers talk a little gun- 
powder.” 


CHAPTER XX. 
THE PROTECTIONISTS IN OFFICE. 


"Tes signal victory which Lord Palmerston had gained 
in the summer of 1850, was followed before the close 
of the following year by what looked to everybody but him- 
self like a crushing repulse. His rapid and peremptory way 
of doing the business of his office had never been agreeable 
to the Court. The substantial aims of his policy had been 
in most instances extremely disagreeable to some of the 
_continental personages with whom the English Court was 
on terms more or less close. In these high quarters, there- 
fore, he was no favourite. At the very moment of his 
triumph, the Queen transmitted to him a rebuke for neglect 
of consideration and observance towards the Crown, so 
worded that when it became public, men looked 

by 2 sg an affront not to be borne, and wondered that a 
i ‘of Lord Palmerston’s spirit should not have met 
it by instant resignation. He did not take this course, 
because, in his own words, to have resigned then would 
have been to give the fruits of vi to adversaries whom 
he had defeated, and to abandon his supporters at the 
Mot moment when by their means he had just triumphed. 
It was not long, however, before he rashly gave his enemies 
their ty. When the President of the French 
iblic struck his blow against the Assembly, Lord 

ne thought that he had done what was right and 
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expedient, and frankly said as much in talking to the 
French Ambassador in London. Reference was made to 
the conversation in an. official despatch from Paris. The 
despatch came in due course before the Queen and the 
Prime Minister. It was conceived that Lord Palmerston’s 
expression of opinion on the President’s action, before con- 
sultation with his colleagues, was a violation of prudence 
and decorum which showed him to be unfit for his post. 
Lord John Russell in a summary manner dismissed him 
from office ; and in the debate which afterwards took place 
upon the matter in the House of Commons, was. generally 
held at the time to have amply justified the dismissal. 
Hasty observers made up their minds that Lord Palmer- 
ston’s career was at an end. ) 

Lord Palmerston himself took a very different view. He 
reckoned confidently that the nation would not forget his 
power in foreign affairs. He knew that it did him more 
good than harm to figure as the victim of the Germanism 
of the Court. He saw that the press of the country was 
almost boisterously on his side. Finally, he perceived like 

everybody else that the Ministry could not get through the 
‘session, and would probably not stand long after the meet- 
ing of Parliament.* His opportunity came within a few 
days. He had his tit-for-tat with John. Russell—so ‘he 
wrote—and turned him out by carrying an amendment in 
the Militia Bill, which the Minister took as a vote of want 
of confidence. Lord John Russell immediately resigned 
(February 23), and the first Administration of the Earl of 
Derby took the place of the last Administration of pure 
Whigs. 

In Cobden’s eyes the policy of the Militia Bill, and the 
accession to power of the Protectionists, were equally start- 
ling and equally ill-omened. One event certainly showed'a 
revival of the military spirit, and the other for some. time 
was seriously believed to threaten a reaction against Free 
Trade. Cobden made a vigorous speech against the pro- 
co for organizing the militia, contending that we should 

e amply protected by our navy, if our ships were not 
systematically sent abroad..' He denied the sreasonable 
probability of invasion, appealing to Lord John Russell’s 
emphatic declaration on the first night of the session, that 
the relations of peace existed between. this country and 
foreign nations in the fullest degree) Why should we sud- 

* See Mr. Ashley’s Life of Lord Palmerston, ii. 218.000. 
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denly act as if a remote and highly improbable contingency 
were an assured certainty ? This point of view was not 
agreeable to the majority, and all that Cobden took by his 
protest was the assurance from a member on his own side 
that he was labouring under a monomania which deprived 
the country of the services of a very clever man. Cobden 
knew very well what price he and his friends might expect 
to pay for standing aloof from either of the: two t 
factions, and refusing to echo the conventional cries of the 
political market-place. In the course of the previous 
he had told a great meeting of Liberals at retail 
- he stood, Spiteful newspapers had begun to talk of him 
as a disappointed demagogue. ‘“‘ This disappointed dema-~- 
ogue,” he said, ‘‘ wants no public employment ; if I did, 
i might have had it before now. I want no favour and no- 
title. I want nothing that any Government or any pa: 
can give me ; and if 1 am in the House of Commons at all, 
it is to give my feeble aid to the advancement of certain ques- 
tions on which I have strong convictions.” If they deprived 
him of wer, if they told him not to do this because it 
was li destroy a Government with which he could 
have little sympathy, then the sooner he betook himself to 
so ing more profitable than sitting up in the House of 
Commons night after night, the better both for himself and 
his friends. * 


If Cobden found little su from either the House of 
Commons or the country for his opinions on war and arma- 
ments, he was compensated in part by finding that u 
Free Trade at any rate there was no backsliding in ei 
the press or the constituencies. The new Government pro- 
fessed to leave the question of protection open until it should 
be convenient to appeal to the country. This made it 
impossible for the Free Traders to do anything but a 
them. If the Ministers were not for a Corn Law, Mr. Bright 
told them, let them say so. If one of them were author- 
ized boldly to avow that the time had gone by when any 
Lame be imposed upon corn. and to promise that they 

‘not tamper with the taxation with a view to com- 
certain classes for losses all to be due to Free 
Trade, then the Government should certainly never find 
him voting a want of confidence in them. The same rather 
bitter but perfectly intelligible indifference of the Man- 
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with the official world, shows itself pretty clearly in Cob- 
den’s letters during this long crisis :— 

“ House of Commons, Feb. 28. (To George Wilson.)— 
Whilst I am waiting, Stanley [Lord Derby] is still speaking, 
but from what I hear, his plan is to hold the Corn question 
in suspense, on the plea of other grave Parliamentary affairs, 
and admitting himself in a minority in the Commons, to do 
nothing unless forced to a dissolution by what he calls a 
factious opposition. The House of Commons is always 
afraid of a dissolution, and this threat may not be without 
its influences on Members. But it appears to me that our 
course is clear. We must not allow the country to be kept 
both in its agricultural and manufacturing interests in hot 
‘water and confusion for a year. We must challenge to 
‘instant combat, and memorialize the Queen from all parts 
of the country to dissolve. This will give courage and 
confidence to our friends, and prevent the Members of the 
House from temporizing. We have everything to fear 
from delay. Popular enthusiasm cools, and the enemy 
being in power will be sharpening the sword with which to 
slay us as soon as we are off guard. Let no other question 
be mixed up with ours. The country will not entertain 
other reforms until our question is disposed of.”’ 

“London, Feb. 28. ( ,,. )—Further reflection, and the 
perusal of Lord Derby’s speech, have confirmed me in my 
views. We must go for memorials to the Queen, for a dis- 
solution. We must mix up no other question with it, be- 
cause no other will interest the public till it is settled. We 
may talk of Reform in Parliament, but I would have no 
resolution excepting upon our own question. There should 
be one resolution affirming our determination to renew the 
League agitation, if necessary to maintain Free Trade in- 
violate ; and another expressing the wish of the meeting 
for the interests of all concerned, to have the question for 
ever settled by an appeal to the country, and therefore 
praying the Queen to dissolve as soon as the forms of Par- 
liament admit. I have my doubts yet, whether Lord Derby 
will dare to go to the country on the bread question ; but if 
he should, he will find nine-tenths of the men, women, and 
children even in the rural districts dead against him, There 
is no doubt as to the result of a dissolution. Free Trade is 
stronger in the agricultural districts amongst the mass of 
the people, than you perhaps imagine in Manchester. There 
need not be too much sound and fury in our proceedings. 
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The very apparition of the League will settle the question. 
In fact it is the only thing that all parties at headquarters 
are afraid of.” 
A couple of days after this letter, the Council of the 
met in their old quarters at Manchester. Crowds 
from all parts of the country thronged into the great room 
of Newall’s Buildings, and as one familiar face after another 
was recognized, the assembly became almost as animated as 
when the great struggle was at its height. Cobden moved 
the first resolution in a terse and pithy speech, Mr. Bright 
and Mr. Gibson followed, and before the meeting was over, 
the men in the room thoroughly understood one another and 
what was to be done ; a large sum of money had been sub- 
scribed ; and the plan of the electoral campaign had been 
determined upon and prepared. * 
elections for a new Parliament extended over the 
month of July. Cobden and his Conservative colleague 
again divided the representation of the West Riding without 
a contest. Mr. Gibson and Mr. Bright won at Manchester 
by handsome majorities. Taken broadly the strength of the 
parties had not shifted, and there was no approach to such 
a change as would have justified a reversal of the policy of 
Free Trade. The Government gained strength enough to 
resist a vote of want of confidence, if it should be proposed, 
but not strength enough to carry their measures. What 
shrewd observers like Lord Palmerston expected was that 
they would be beaten upon some fanciful scheme for re- 
lieving everybody without increasing anybody’s burdens, 


the inmates might have been 
on potatoes ?” 
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‘“which would be speedily seen to be too mountebankish 
to be practicable.” * This was what actually happened. 
Meanwhile Cobden and his friends did not relax their 
vigilance. 

Parliament met on the 4th of November, but it was the 
t1th before the preliminary formalities were over. The 
Queen’s Speech contained a paragraph of a very oblique 
kind on the question which was wppermost in everybody’s 
mind. If Parliament was of opinion that recent legislation 
had contributed to the improved condition of the country, 
and yet had at the same time inflicted injury on important 
interests, then it was recommended by the Queen to con- 
sider how far it was practicable to mitigate the injury, and 
to enable the country to meet unrestricted competition. 
Writing to his wife on the day after the debate on the 
Address, Cobden says,—‘‘ We had a queer tricky allusion 
to the Free Trade question in the Queen’s Speech, which 
brought on a sharp attack upon the Government last night, 
and as all parties are agreed to force the Disraelites, I hope 
we shall bring matters to an end soon. It is time we were 
done with the question.” 

The story of these final manceuvres need not detain us. 
It was indispensable to pin the Ministers to an explicit 
acceptance of the policy of Free Trade. The Ministers 
were willing to give the required pledge, but they sought to 
escape the humiliation of a formal confession that the 
legislation which they had resisted with an obstinacy and 
a rancour unsurpassed in political history, had been wise, 
just, and beneficial. These were the “three odious epi- 
thets,” as Mr. Disraeli styled them, with which Mr. Villiers 
asked the House by their resolution to stamp the Act of 
1846. To call the policy just was particularly unpalatable, 
because if it was just, then what wrong was left for com- 
pensation? Mr. Disraeli deprecated this revival of the cries 
of exhausted factions and obsolete politics. He proposed a 
resolution which while acknowledging the effect of recent 
legislation in cheapening provisions, and binding the Govern- 
ment unreservedly to adhere to the policy of unrestricted 
competition, still contained no declaration that the opinions 
of the Protectionist party had been mistaken or had under- 
gone any change. The whole question turned upon the 
way in which the national verdict was to be worded. Was 
this solemn final declaration to be drawn up, Mr. Bright 
* Lord Palmerston, in Mr. Ashley’s Life, ii. 247, 248. ; 
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asked, by one who had repudiated Free Trade as Mr. Dis- 
raeli had done, or by one who had consistently supported it 
as Mr. Villiers had done ? The question was not an idle 
point of etiquette. A majority of the friends of the Gov-- 
ernment no further back than the recent elections had 
openly declared either for a reversal of Sir Robert Peel’s 
policy, or for compensation—the word that never fails to 
come into our ears when a favoured order is stripped of 
some unjust and mischievous privilege. Under these cir- 
cumstances, ought the House to tolerate any evasion ? 

This was a manly statement of the case. The interests of 
political morality demanded that the Protectionists should 
either be forced publicly to recant an error which they had 
upheld with so much stupidity and so much virulence, and 
in some cases with such unscrupulous hypocrisy and want 
of principle, or else that on this issue, and no other, they 
should be driven from power. But the complex play of 

combinations seldom permits these plain and un- 
sophisticated courses. It did not suit Lord Palmerston that 
the Government should be turned out too soon. His plans 
for the succession were not ripe. A hurried crisis might 
make Lord John Russell again Prime Minister, and under 
him Lord Palmerston was resolved not to serve. A little 
more time was needed to clear this up, and parinager) 2 
with a view of saving the Ministry from a repulse 
would for his purposes have been premature, Lord Palmer- 
ston suggested a third form of resolution which would 
content Liberals, and which Protectionists might swallow. 
It became evident that this would meet the wishes of im- 
portant sections of the House, always ready to be capti- 
vated by anything that wears the air of moderation and 
compromise. Mr. Disraeli perceived that he was saved, 
and withdrew his own amendment in favour of Lord Palmer- 
ston’s. Cobden now made his first direct attack on Lord 
Palmerston, and he made it in very straightforward terms. 
But in the long run Mr. Villiers’s motion was rejected by a 
majority of eighty, and then Lord Palmerston’s was carried 
by a majority of four hundred and fifteen. 

The field was now clear for Mr. Disraeli’s tap sedi ge. 
been awaited with eager expectation. The 
was without weight, but it was not unpopular, There was 
no Frisco: ety octet to see the back again. A miracle 
of talent might still save the Ministry, though it had 
neither political principles nor administrative experience. 


~ ~ se 
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There was a vivid curiosity of a personal and dramatic kind. 
Men wondered how the skilful gladiator would acquit him- 
self, who had never been in office until he was made leader 
of the House of Commons. In a few hours after Mr. Dis- 
raeli had stated his plans, it seemed as if they were a success. 
One thing at any rate was clear; Free Trade was safe. 
“The Budget,’”’? Cobden wrote to Mr. George Wilson, the 
day after Mr. Disraeli’s speech (December 4), “has finally 
closed the controversy with Protection. Dizzy has in the 
most impudent way thrown over the ‘local burdens,’ as he 
did before a fixed duty.* The League may be dissolved 
when you like.” 

When the discussion on the ministerial proposals opened 
a week later, it was at once seen that the first favourable 
impression had been a mistake, and that they could not 
stand the heavy fire which was now opened upon them by 
all the ablest and most experienced men in the House. 
All Mr. Disraeli’s energy, self-possession, and resource were 
no match in defending a plan that was hollow and vicious 
in itself, against the forces that were now combined to over- 
throw him. Among other shifts, he conceived the idea of 
detaching the Manchester party from the Whigs and the 
Peelites. He asked one of their leaders to call upon him. 
** Protection,’’ he said to the illustrious Free Trader, ‘‘ is done 
with. That quarrel is at an end. If you turn us out, you 
will only have the Whigs in. And what have the Whigs 
done for you ?. They will never do anything for you.” As 
a matter of fact Lord Palmerston’s manceuvre had made the 
Free Traders even less friendly to the Whigs than they had 
been before. But it was impossible that Economic Liberals 
could support a budget so fantastic and unsound. It pro- 
posed to repeal the malt-tax to please the farmers, and then 
to reimburse the exchequer by an increase of the house- 
tax, which was of course chiefly payable in the towns. 
“We don’t want the Whigs to give us office,’”’ said Mr. Dis- 
raeli’s visitor. ‘‘ We don’t think of that. In any case, we 
cannot support the new house-tax. And there are other 
things in your Budget which we think wrong.” So the 
interview came to an end. Cobden spoke against the Min- 


* When the Chancellor of the Exchequer announced that he was not 
going to recommend any change whatever in the system of raising the 
local taxes, a good deal of loud and derisive triumph was exhibited on 
the other side. ‘‘ Oh,” said Mr. Disraeli with composure, “ there are 
greater subjects for us to consider than the triumph of obsolete opinions.” 
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isterial plan in the course of the debate, but apparently 
with rather less power than usual. Mr. Disraeli wound up 
a vehement defence of himself by an invective against poli- 
tical coalitions. He had himself, it is true, a few days before 
been a wig to an attempt to coalesce with Lord Palmer- 
ston. t+ nothing could save him against the union of 
Whigs, Peelites, and economic Liberals, and he was beaten 
by a majority of nineteen. The next day Lord Derby 
resigned (December 17), and the Aberdeen Administration 
was formed. The long deferred fusion took place between 
the chief followers of Sir Robert Peel and their old adver- 
saries. Philosophic Radicalism was represented in the 
Cabinet by Sir William Molesworth. The economic Radical- 
ism‘ of Cobden and his friends was left out, as Mr. Disraeli 
had foretold. The time speedily came when Cobden was 
driven to say that he never repented so much of a vote in 
his life as of that which he had now just given. 


CHAPTER XXI. 
THE PANIC OF 1853. 


OME have noticed it as an odd coincidence that the 
voting for the Second Empire took place three da 

after the funeral of the Duke of Wellington. We might 
picture to ourselves, said Cobden, the third Napoleon rising 
from the yet open tomb of the vanquisher of the first. 
That event of sinister omen for France naturally roused 
considerable disquiet in England. But what been a 
natural disquiet was exaggerated by the press and a certain 
influential class of politicians into a fit of angry and violent 
alarm. The massacre of unarmed citizens on the boulevards 
with which Louis Napoleon had cowed Paris and sealed his 
usurpation, had filled England with a just and righteous 
horror. But from reprobation of this deed of bloodshed to 
an invasion panic, there ought to have been a long step. 
Especially is this true of statesmen who, like Lord Palmer- 
ston, had been the first in the days of December to applaud 
the President for tearing up the Constitution and throwing 
the national representatives into prison. Lord Palmerston, 
however, who notwi ing his astuteness and his high 
spirits had a strong dash of | stupidity in his com- 
position, had got it into his head that steam-ships had. 
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thrown a bridge across the British Channel. It was now 
perfectly possible, he said, that all England might waken 
up some morning to find that 50,000 Frenchmen had landed 
on her shores in the course of the previous night. It was 
in vain that military and naval authorities demonstrated 
the physical impossibility of this electric suddenness of 
invasion. It was in vain that statesmen like Sir Robert 
Peel had asked the House to figure to itself the surprise 
with which Lord Palmerston himself, sitting in Downing 
Street with all the threads of European diplomacy concen- 
trated like so many telegraphic wires in his cabinet, would 
hear that on that day fortnight 150,000 men were to be 
landed on the shores of Great Britain. Lord Palmerston 
held to his fixed idea. During Peel’s Ministry he had so 
incessantly asked alarmist questions, that even Sir Robert 
himself began to think of a Militia Bill. Lord John Russell 
was no sooner in office than the same influence was brought 
to bear, and in due time led to the Militia Bill which inci- 
dentally brought his Ministry to an end. Lord Derby’s 
first measure on taking his predecessor’s place was to bring 
in another Militia Bill, and the energetic support which 
was given to it by Lord Palmerston was one of the chief 
secrets of its success. 

The organization of the militia was followed on the erec- 
tion of the French Empire by an increase in each branch 
of the two services. Every condition was present which 
according to Cobden’s diagnosis favoured the growth of an 
invasion panic. The country was very prosperous. Under 
the influence of Free Trade and the gold discoveries, the 
exports had risen in five years from fifty to one hundred 
millions sterling perannum. The manufacturers were rolling 
in new opulence. The revenue was satisfactory. The 
country gentlemen found that they were not ruined after 
all, but on the contrary were getting better rents than ever. 
There was, moreover, a not unnatural reaction against the 
outburst of pacific and fraternal exaggerations to which 
the Great Exhibition had given rise. The death of the 
Duke of Wellington and the recapitulation in a thousand 
funeral orations of his splendid exploits, had turned men’s 
minds to all the pomp and circumstance of war, to heroic 
campaigns, to glorious and crowning victories. 

When the nation is in the humour to indulge itself in the 
luxury of a panic, the mood never declines for lack of nour- 
ishment. e oracles of the military and naval clubs 
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hurried to the Times with agitating communications. 
Every half-pay officer in the country had his own peculiar 
alarm and his own favourite plan. The counters of the 
booksellers were strewn with pamphlets like snowflakes, 
containing a Few Observations on Invasion, Brief Sugges- 
tions for a Reserve Force, Short Notes on National Defence, 
Plain Proposals for a Maritime Militia, Thoughts on the 
Peril of Portsmouth. Every morning a fresh and more 
terrible paragraph sent a thrill round the breakfast-table. 
There was a French plot to secure a naval station in the 
West Indies. General Changarnier had divulged a secret 
plan for seizing the metropolis. The French troops were 
tired of Rome, and were jealous of their comrades who 
were about to sack London. The great shipbuilders on the 
Clyde had received an order for steam frigates from the 
French Government. A French man-of-war had actually 
appeared at Dover. It was to no purpose that each para- 

ph was demolished the very day after its publication. 
The Frenchman had been driven to Dover by stress of 
weather ; General Changarnier said that his alleged plan 
was absolutely without foundation; the shipbuilders 
solemnly declared that no order for steam frigates had 
come into the Clyde. All this made no difference, and the 
panic ran its course. As Cobden justly said, nothing could 
su the childlike aig 2 with which every absurd 
and improbable rumour was believed, unless it were the 
stolid scepticism with which all offers to demonstrate their 
falsehood were rejected. * 

Cobden was proud to recall that he and his friends in face 
of this outcry took the part which had been taken by the 
great political leaders who addressed our forefathers half 
a century before, and who bore the most honoured names 
in the history of English Liberalism. Nothing pleased him 
better than to remind those who taunted him with his alli- 
ance with the Peace Society, that the Society of Friends 
co-operated with Mr. Fox in trying to prevent the war of 
1793, and that Mr. Fox was not at all ashamed to write to 
Mr. Gurney, of Norwich, begging him to get up county 
meetings, and to send petitions whether from or 
others to the House of Commons, Cobden spent the 
autumn between the general election and the rs 
Parliament in turning over these things. His ind ous , 

* See Cobden's account in his pamphlet, written in 1862, The Three 
Panics. Political Writings, ii. 235—270. iat f 
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meditations took shape in a pamphlet which, as he in- 
tended, should do something to appease the perturbation 
of the popular spirit.. Before he actually sat down to 
composition, he wrote an interesting letter to his. friend, 
Mr. Thomasson, of Bolton :— 

“ Midhurst, Sept. 27.—The course pursued by Brougham 
and all the Whig party at the close of the war, in opposition 
to the large standing armaments proposed to be maintained 
by the Tories, was precisely that which the Peace party are 
now taking in opposition to both Whigs and Tories. The 
former have since that time been in power, and there is 
perfect truth in the sarcasm that the Whigs are Tories in 
office, and the Tories are Whigs when out of office. But 
the misfortune is that, after having been in power and 
committed to all the bad measures of a Whig Government, 
the Whigs are rendered quite useless as an Opposition ; and 
we have now arrived at that point that whether on the right 
or left hand side of the Speaker’s chair, the Liberal party 
headed by the Whigs are incapable of doing any good for 
the country. But before you and I (men of peace as we 
are) find fault with the Whig chiefs, let us ask ourselves 
candidly whether the country at large is in favour of any 
other policy than that which has been pursued by the 
aristocracy, Whig and Tory, for the last century and a 
half ? The man who impersonated that policy more than 
any other was the Duke of Wellington ; and I had the daily 
opportunity of witnessing at the Great Exhibition last year 
that all other objects of interest sank to insignificance even 
in that collection of a world’s wonders when he made his 
entry in the Crystal Palace. The frenzy of admiration 
and enthusiasm which took possession of a hundred thou- 
sand people of all classes at the very announcement of his 
name, was one of the most impressive lessons I ever had 
of the real tendencies of the English character. . . . The 
recent demonstration at the death of the Duke was in 
keeping with what I have described. Now what does all 
this imply but a war-spirit in the population ? As for the 
claims of the old warrior to popularity as a statesman, they 
amount to this, that he resisted two reforms, Catholic Eman- 
cipation and the Reform Bill, until we were on the verge of 
rebellion, and yielded at last avowedly only to avoid civil 
war; and in a third case (repeal of the Corn Law) he gave 
in his acquiescence to Peel after his old policy had plunged 
one-half the kingdom into the horrors of plague, pestilence, 
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and famine. No, depend upon it, the world never yet 
knew so warlike and aggressive a people as the British. 

“IT wish to see a map on Mercator’s projection published, 
with a red spot to mark the places on sea and land where 
bloody battles have been fought by Englishmen. It would 
be found that, unlike every other people, we have during 
seven centuries been fighting with foreign enemies every- 
where excepting on our own soil. Need another word be 
said to prove us the most aggressive race under the sun ? 
The Duke’s career is no exception to this rule. His victories 
in India were a page in those bloody annals for which God 
will assuredly exact a retribution from us or our children ; 
and his triumphs on the Continent can never be truly said 
to have been achieved in defence of our own independence 
or liberty. His descent upon the Peninsula was made after 
Nelson had at the battle of Trafalgar destroyed Napoleon's 
power at sea. From that moment we were as safe from 
molestation in our island home, as if we had inhabited 
another planet. Yet from that time till the close of the 
war we spent four or five hundred million sterling upon 
continental quarrels. ‘Oh,’ but say the flatterers of our 
national vain-gloriousness, ‘we saved the liberties of 
Europe.’ Precious liberties truly! Look at them from 
Cadiz to Moscow! The moral of all this is that we have 
to pull against wind and tide in trying to put down the 
wen irit of our countrymen. It must be done by 
showing them that their energies have been perverted to a 
disastrous course, so far as ¢hetr interests are concerned, by 
a ruling class which has reaped all the honours and emolu- 
ments, while the nation inherits the burdens and responsi- 
bilities. Our modern history must be re-written.” 

The pamphlet in which he now engaged, “ 1793 and 1853, 
in Three Letters,” was, in fact, a modest attempt on Cob- 
den’s own part to rewrite in his own way one very relevant 
episode of that modern history of which he pcm in his 
letter. He makes no pretence of an original historical in- 

uiry into the sources of the war between England and 
Premi in 1793. What he does is to show, and he finds an 
easy task in showing from the s of leading members 
of the war Cabinet, as well as from the narratives of Tory 
historians like Scott and Alison, that the alleged grounds of 
the war were not the real motives either of the English 
Government or the English people. The real be- 
hind them all was the violent hatred which a conservative 
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nation like the English, inevitably felt towards the revolu- 
tionary policy of France. For the actual motives we must 
look to Burke’s philippics, and not to Lord Grenville’s 
despatches. But deep-rooted hatred can be no evidence 
that a war prompted by it is necessary or just; and as a 
matter of fact there are very few persons now alive who, 
having examined the records of English policy in 1793, do 
not condemn the war of that year as both impolitic and 
unnecessary. 

No part of the pamphlet was more likely to be useful 
than that in which Cobden explained to his countrymen 
that the French nation, instead of being ashamed of the 
Revolution, and envious of the social advancement of Eng- 
land, as we in the fatuousness of national vanity used to 
persist in believing, do in fact cling to the work of 1789 
with appreciation, thankfulness, and invincible tenacity ; 
and that men of the most opposite opinions on every other 
subject, agree that to the Revolution in its normal phases 
France is indebted for a more rapid advance in civilization, 
wealth and happiness, than was ever previously made by 
any community of a similar extent in the same period of 
time. No people, he went on, have ever clung with more 
unshaken staunchness to the essential principles and main 
objects of a Revolution than have the French. When you 
say that their new Emperor is absolute and his will om- 
nipotent, remember that there are three things which even 
he dare not attempt to do. He dare not attempt to endow 
with land and tithes one sect as the exclusively paid religion 
of the State. He could not create a system of primogeniture 
and entail. And finally he could not impose a tax on suc- 
cession to personal property, and leave real property free. 
In England we have all three. “I am penning these 
pages,” said Cobden, sitting in his little study at Dunford, 
“in a maritime county. Stretching from the sea, right 
across to the verge of the next county, and embracing great 
part of the parish in which I sit, are the estates of three 
proprietors, which extend in almost unbroken masses for 
upwards of twenty miles. The residence of one of them is 
surrounded with a walled park ten miles in circumference. 
Well, if Louis Napoleon were to create three such estates 
in France, it would be fatal to him. Tell the eight millions 
of landed proprietors in France that they shall exchange 
lots with the English people, where the labourer who culti- 
vates the farm has no more proprietary interest in the soil 
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than the horses he drives, and he will be stricken with 
horror,” 

All this was said, not to urge the land question, but to 
press upon his countrymen the habit of which of all others 
they stand most in need, of learning to tolerate the feelings 
and ilections of other nations. ‘“‘Let us spare our 
pity,” he insisted, “‘ where people are contented ; and with- 
hold our contempt from a nation who hold what they prize 
by the vigilant exercise of es opinion.” What the 
Frenchman cherishes is equality; what the Englishman 
cherishes is personal liberty. The rest cottager on any 
of the three estates that encircle Heyshott “ feels that his 
personal liberty is sacred, and he cares little for equality. 
And here I will repeat,” says Cobden, “ that I would rather 
live in a country where this feeling in favour of individual 
freedom is jealously cherished, than be without it in the 
enjoyment of all the principles of the French Constituent ~ 
Assembly.” It is passages like this that help us to under- 
stand the secret of Cobden’s ition, and of his attraction. 
He was so much of an Englishman, while he strove to show 
how Englishmen might become more generous, more noble, 
and more just in their judgments on other nations. 

The pamphlet winds up with Cobden’s invariable moral, 
that aateal of lavishing interest on foreign nations who 
neither seek nor need it, Englishmen will do better to turn 
their attention to the defects of their own social condition. 
“TI have travelled much,” he says, “and always with an 
eye to the state of the great majority, who everywhere 
constitute the toiling base of the social pyramid; and I 
confess I have arrived at the conclusion t there is no 
country where so much is uired to be done before the 
mass of the people become what it is pretended they are, 
what they ought to be, and what I trust they will yet be, as 
in England.” The justice, the real patriotism, the hope, of 
these closing pages are all indeed admirable ; and the illus- 
tration from the history of the Irish famine of the possi- 
bility of equalling the soldier’s bravery and devotion in 
phar oa besides field of battle, pa ae Pn bes re 

i in English prose, not e tru 
of its Sealing, bat. for the energy, simplicity, and noble pathos 
of its expression.* 

* “ A famine fell upon nearly one half of a nation. The whole 
world hastened to contribute money and But a few courageous 
men left their homes in Middlesex and Surrey, and penetrated to the 
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The pamphlet was published in the course of the minis- 
terial crisis, during the formation of the new Coalition 
Ministry. Shortly afterwards, and almost immediately 
before the opening of the session under these changed 
auspices, Cobden attended for the fourth time the Peace 
Confererce, which was on this occasion held at Manchester. 
He still nursed the honourable belief that the spread of 
sound information and reasonable arguments would suffice 
to stem the tide of national delusion, and he once more 
raised the old cry to which Manchester had in old days 
so briskly responded, for an army of lecturers and a deluge 
of tracts to counteract ‘‘ the poison that was being infused 
into the minds of the people.” He met a friend in the 
streets, who said to him, “ You have come here at a very 
inopportune time for your Peace meeting, for everybody 
is in a panic, and thinks that you are wrong.’”’ Cobden 
manfully replied, that this was the very reason why they 
were there, precisely because there never was a time yet 
when it was so necessary for the Peace party to redouble 
its efforts. 

While he was at Manchester, Cobden found satisfaction 
in the reception which his pamphlet had at the hands both 


remotest glens and bogs of the west coast of the stricken island, to 
administer relief with their own hands. To say that they found them- 
selves in the valley of the shadow of death would be but an imperfect 
image; they were in the charnel house of a nation. Never since the 
fourteenth century did Pestilence, the gaunt handmaid of Famine, 
glean so rich a harvest. In the midst of a scene, which no field of 
battle ever equalled in danger, in the number of its slain or the suffer- 
ings of the surviving, these brave men moved as calm and undismayed 
as though they had been in their own homes. The population sank 
so fast that the living could not bury the dead; half-interred bodies 
protruded from the gaping graves; often the wife died in the midst 
of her starving children, whilst the husband lay a festering corpse by 
her side. Into the midst of these horrors did our heroes penetrate, 
dragging the dead from the living with their own hands, raising the 
head of famishing infancy, and pouring nourishment into parched lips, 
from which shot fever-flames more deadly than a volley of musketry. 
Here was courage. No music strung the nerves; no smoke obscured 
the imminent danger; no thunder of artillery deadened the senses. It 
was cool self-possession and resolute will; calculating risk and heroic 
resignation. And who were these brave men? To what gallant corps 
did they belong? Were they of the horse, foot, or artillery force ? 
They were Quakers from Clapham and Kingston! If you would know 
what heroic actions they performed, you must inquire from those who 
witnessed them. You will not find them recorded in the volume of 
reports published ey themselves—for Quakers write no bulletins of 
their victories,””-——Cobden’s Collected Writings, i. 494-5. 
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of his friends and of the public at large. If it did not 
work a great national conversion, at any rate it did not 
fall dead. Opinion decided against him for the hour, but 
that the question should have been regarded as an open 
one, was the first preliminary condition of the world coming 
round to his view. 

The great event of the session was the first of those 
powerfully conceived and magnificently expounded financial 
schemes by which the new Chancellor of the Exchequer 
astonished and delighted the country. The little handful 
of Protectionists declared that it was a Budget for Man- 
chester, and asked for how many years more Manchester 
was to dictate laws for the nation. The country gentlemen 
did not even yet realize that the centre of political power 
was slowly passing away, not for a moment only but for 
ever, from the hereditary and territorial, to the commercial 
and industrial interests. They were not wrong in perceiving 
that this was the track along which Mr. Gladstone was now 
following Sir Robert Peel. In criticizing this great Budget, 
Cobden naturally pressed his constant point of the impor- 
tance of reduced expenditure as the true key to financial 
readjustment ; and he pointed out that extravagance in 
this direction would assuredly fall upon property rather 
than commerce, as successive remissions of indirect taxa- 
tion were inevitable. But he was particularly pleased with 
the imposition of the legacy duty upon real ba rk and 
described Mr. Gladstone’s Budget as bold and honest.* 
On another subject he found himself m direct opposition to 
the Government. Mr. Milner Gibson brought forward his 
resolutions upon the various duties that stood in the way 
of acheap press. He was supported in this attempt against 
the taxes on knowledge by Mr. Disraeli and his friends, and 
in the end he defeated Mr. Gladstone on the advertisement 
duty. The battle was not won for three years to come ; 
and after the victory was achieved, the chea’ rer me Ts 
which it allowed to come into existence y fulfi all 
at once the political hopes which Cobden and the Man- 
chester schoolexpected. But that fact made no difference in 
their conviction that good must ultimately come from the 
abundant diffusion of information, and the constant thresh- 
ing and sifting of opinion by daily discussion. 

One incident at time was like a ray of hope to Cobden. 
A large number of bankers and traders in the City of London 

; * April 28. 
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went on a deputation to the Emperor of the French, prac- 
tically to repudiate the language of the panic-mongers, and 
to express their desire for the continuance of relations of 
cordiality and good-will between the two countries. Un- 
fortunately a train was now being laid in Eastern Europe 
which, before many months, had put an end to the panic of 
a French invasion, but brought something more mischievous 
than the panic in its stead. Cobden at this instant no 
more foresaw the war which was as yet only a cloud as 
of a man’s hand on the horizon, than it was foreseen by the 
responsible statesmen in office. He passed the summer 
peaceably in Sussex, where he was superintending the 
building of his new house at Dunford. His wife and family 
were at Bognor, and he passed his time between the two 
houses. Mrs. Cobden used to bring him in a carriage as 
far as the Duke of Richmond’s Park, and then he trudged 
across Goodwood Downs and over the unenclosed country 
to Heyshott. His thoughts meanwhile incessantly revolved 
round the concerns of public policy. He compiled a lucid 
and forcible exposure of the origin of the Burmese War, 
in which besides laying bare its naked arrogance, injustice, 
and folly, he predicted the mischief that such exploits 
must inevitably one day inflict on Indian finance. An 
expedition to a Peace Conference at Edinburgh, and a 
visit to Oxford were the only two breaks in his solitude. 

“ Bognor, Sept. 19, 1853.~ (To Mv. McLaren.)—You are 
going to do a very good but courageous act in giving your 
countenance to the Peace Conference. Nowhere has the 
movement fewer partisans than in Scotland, and the reason 
is obvious—first because your heads are more combative 
than even the English, which is almost a phrenological 
miracle; and secondly, the system of our military rule in 
India has been widely profitable to the middle and upper 
classes in Scotland, who have had more than their numerical 
proportion of its patronage. Therefore the military party 
is very strong in your part of the kingdom. In this Peace 
Conference movement, we have not the same clear and 
definable principle on which to take our stand, that we 
had in our League agitation. There are in our ranks 
those who oppose all war, even in self-defence ; those who 
do not go quite so far, and yet oppose war on religious 
grounds in all cases but in self-defence; and there are 
those who from politico-economical and financial con- 
siderations are not only the advocates of peace, but also 
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of a diminution of our costly peace establishments. Amongst 
the latter class I confess 1 rank myself..... We cannot 
disguise from ourselves that the military spirit pervades 
the higher and more influential classes of this country ; and 
that the Court, aristocracy, and all that is aping the tone 
of the latter, believe that their interests, privileges, and 
even their very security are bound up in the maintenance 
of the ‘Horse Guards.’ Hence the very unfashionable 
character of our movement, and hence the difficulty of 
inducing influential persons to attend our meetings. .... 
If we add to all this that the character of the English people 
is arrogant, dictatorial, and encroaching towards foreigners ; 
that we are always disposed to believe that other nations 
are preparing to attack England; it must be apparent 
that in seeking to diminish our warlike establishments, we 
have to encounter as tough an opposition as we had in our 
attack on the corn monopoly, whilst we look in vain for 
that powerful nucleus of support which gave us hopes in 
the latter struggle of an eventual triumph. The tactics 
of the enemy have been hitherto cunning enough. The soul 
of the e€ movement is the Quaker sentiment against all 
war. Without the stubborn zeal of the Friends, there 
would be no Peace Society and no Peace Conference. But 
the enemy takes good care to turn us all into Quakers, 
because the Non-Resistance principle puts us out of court 
as practical politicians of the present day. Our opponents 
insist on it that we wish to totally disarm, and leave our- 
selves at the mercy of Louis Napoleon and the French ; 
nay, they say we actually invite them to come and invade 
us,” 


By the end of the year an extraordi change had at 
last taken place in the political sky, which Cobden described 
in his characteristic style yours afterwards. “Let us 
suppose an invalid,” he said,* “‘ to have been ordered, for 
the benefit of his health, to make the voyage to Australia 
and back. He left England in the month of February 
or March. The militia was preparing for duty; the coasts 
and dockyards were being fortified; the navy, army, — 
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to explain how rapidly the commissariat and military stores 
could be transported from the Tower to Dover or Ports- 
mouth; and the latest paragraph of news from the Con- 
tinent was that our neighbours on the other side of the 
Channel were practising the embarkation and disembarka- 
tion of troops by night. He left home amidst all these 
alarms and preparations for a French invasion. After an 
absence of four or five months, during which time he had 
no opportunity of hearing more recent news from Europe, 
he steps on shore at Liverpool, and the first newspaper 
he sees informs him that the English and French fleets are 
lying side by side in Besika Bay. An impending naval 
engagement between the two Powers is naturally the idea 
that first occurs to him; but glancing at the leading 
article of the journal, he learns that England and France 
have entered into an alliance, and that they are on the eve 
of commencing a sanguinary war against Russia.’ 


Cre Abie Te EY Reese 
THE CRIMEAN WAR. 


AR was declared against Russia in the spring of 1854. 
Before the summer of 1855 an extraordinary series 

-of changes took place. The Coalition Government had 
fallen to pieces, Lord Palmerston had become Prime Min- 
ister, the Peelites had resigned, Lord John Russell had 
resigned and returned and resigned again. These confused 
and distracting retreats, one after another, of the states- 
men who had so diligently fanned the flame of warlike 
passion, filled the country with a perplexed exasperation. 
It would indeed be difficult for the historian to find in our 
annals a more remarkable exhibition of political heedless- 
ness, administrative incompetency, and personal incoher- 
ence than marked the fifteen months between the declara- 
tion of war, and the second retirement of Lord John Russell. 
Never was confidence in public men more profoundly and 
universally shaken, It was now that Cobden made a 
declaration of a kind seldom heard from politicians: “I 
look back,” he said, ‘‘ with regret on the vote which changed 
Lord Derby’s Government; I regret the result of that 
motion, for it has cost the country a hundred millions of 
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bes and between thirty and forty thousand good 
ves.’ 

It is not difficult to believe that at the time of the 
Vienna Conference (1855) Lord Palmerston felt that the 
continuance of the war was required by domestic emer- 
gencies. Strong language was heard at public meetings 
about the aristocracy. The newspapers talked very freely 
about Prince Albert. The cry for inquiry was so passionate 
that Lord Palmerston was obliged to assent to the Sebas- 
topol Committee two or three days after he had expressly 
refused his assent. If peace had been made at Vienna, the 
nation would have discovered the spurious pleas on which 
the war had been begun. Its temper was dangerous, and 
Lord Palmerston may well have seen the risks to much 
that he valued, if that temper were baulked. 

When we look back upon the affairs of that time, we 
see that there were two policies open. Lord Palmerston’s 
was one, the Manchester policy was the other. If we are 
to compare Lord Palmerston’s statesmanship and insight 
in the aetern Question with that of his two great adver- 
saries, it is hard, in the light of all that has happened since, 
to resist the conclusion that Cobden and Mr. Bright were 
right, and Lord Palmerston was disastrously wrong. 

It is startling to look back upon the bullying contempt 
which the man who was blind permitted himself to show 
to the men who could see. The truth is, that to Lord 


presume to teach him foreign pone Still more offensive 
to him was their introduction of morality into the mysteries 
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Mr. Bright as “‘ the honourable and reverend gentleman,” 
Cobden rose to call him to order for this flippant and un- 
becoming phrase. Lord Palmerston said he would not 
quarrel about words. Then he went on to say that he 
thought it right to tell Mr. Bright that his opinion was a 
matter of entire indifference, and that he treated his censure 
with the most perfect indifference and contempt. On 
another occasion he showed the same unmannerliness to 
Cobden himself, Cobden had said that under certain 
circumstances he would fight or, if he could not fight, he 
would work for the wounded in the hospitals. ‘‘ Well,” 
said Lord Palmerston in reply, with the sarcasm of a 
schoolboy’s debating society, “there are many people in 
this country who think that the party to which he belongs 
should go immediately into a hospital of a different kind, 
and which I shall not mention.’ This refined irony was a 
very gentle specimen of the insult and contumely which 
was poured upon Cobden and Mr. Bright at this time. 
‘The British nation,” said Lord Palmerston, in a private 
letter, ‘‘is unanimous in this matter; I say unanimous, 
for I cannot reckon Cobden, Bright and Co. for anything.” * 
Nobody who turns over a file of newspapers for this period, 
or the pages of Hansard, or the letters of Cobden and Mr. 
Bright to one another, will deny that Lord Palmerston’s 
estimate was perfectly correct. 

It is impossible not to regard the attitude of the two 
objects of this vast unpopularity as one of the most truly 
admirable spectacles in our political history. The moral 
fortitude, like the political wisdom of these two strong 
men, begins to stand out with a splendour that already 
recalls the great historic types of statesmanship and patriot- _ 
ism. Even now our heartfelt admiration and gratitude 
goes out to them as it goes out to Burke for his lofty and 
manful protests against the war with America and the 
oppression of Ireland, and to Charles Fox for his bold and 
strenuous resistance to the war with the first French 
Republic. They had, as Lord Palmerston said, the whole 
world against them. It was not merely the august per- 
sonages of the Court, nor the illustrious veterans in Goy- 
ernment and diplomacy, nor the most experienced politicians 
in Parliament, nor the powerful journalists, nor the men 
versed in great affairs of business. It was no light thing 
to confront even that solid mass of hostile judgment. But 

* Mr. Ashley’s Life, ii, 325. 
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besides all this, Cobden and Mr. Bright knew that the 
country at large, even their trusty middle and industrious 
classes, had turned their faces resolutely and angrily away 
from them. Their own great instrument, the public meet- 
ing, was no longer theirs to wield. The army of the Non- 
conformists, which has so seldom been found fighting on 
the wrong side, was seriously divided. The Radicals were 
misled by their recollection of Poland and Hungary into 
thinking that war against Russia must be war for freedom. 

Men who had come to politics in the*spirit of philosophers 
or prophets, might have cared very little for this terrible 
unanimity of common opinion. But Cobden and Mr. 
Bright had never affected to be disinterested spectators 
of the drama of national affairs. They had formed strong 
and definite convictions, but they had formed them with 
reference to the actual condition of things, and not in the 
air. They were neitber doctrinaires nor fanatics. They 
had always taken up the position of reasonable actors, 
and talked the language of practical politicians. <A 
practical politician without followers is as unfortunate as 
a general who has lost sight of his army. They had habitu- 
ally appealed against aristocratic caste, against monopolist 
selfishness, against journalistic levity, against parliamentary 
insincerity, to the sovereign tribunal of Public Opinion. 
They had lived and worked on opinion, they had placed 
their whole heart in it, they had won their great victory 
by it. This divinity now proved as false an idol as the 
rest. Public opinion was bitterly and impatiently hostile 
and intractable. Mr. Bright was burnt in effigy. Cobden, 
at a meeting in his own constituency, after an energetic 
vindication of his opinions, saw resolutions carried against 
him. Every morning they were reviled in half the news- 
ss in the country as enemies of the commonwealth. 

hey were openly told that they were traitors, and that 
it was a pity that they could not be punished as traitors, 

A more mortifying position can hardly be imagined. 
Mortifying as it was, it never shook their steadfastness for 
a moment. War could never be for them a mere common- 
place incident of policy. If the necessity for it was, — 
thing short of being irresistible, war was a crime and 
parent of crimes, ey now asked where was the neces- 
sity, and what was the justification. The danger of the 
Russian power, they said, was a phan 
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an absurdity. The drawbacks of non-intervention were 
remote and vague, and could neither be weighed nor de- 
scribed in accurate terms. This is their own language. 
With. such a view, it was impossible that they could do 
otherwise than hold sternly aloof. ‘‘ You must excuse me,”’ 
said Mr. Bright, in reply to the Mayor of Manchester, who 
had invited him to attend a meeting for the Patriotic Fund, 
“if I cannot go with you; I will have no part in this ter- 
rible crime. My hands shall be unstained with the blood 
that is being shed.* The necessity of maintaining them- 
selves in office may influence an Administration ; delusions 
may mislead a people; Vattel may afford you a law and a 
defence ; but no respect for men who form a Government, 
no regard I have for ‘ going with the stream,’ and no fear 
of being deemed wanting in patriotism, shall influence me 
in favour of a policy which in my conscience I believe to 
be as criminal before God, as it is destructive of the true 
interest of my country.”’ * 

With equal firmness and equity, when disasters came 
and people were beginning to talk at meetings against the 
aristocracy and the Crown, Cobden would not consent to 
remove the blame of disaster from the nation itself. “‘So 
far as I am concerned,’’ he said, ‘‘ I will never truckle so 
low to the popular spirit of the moment as to join in any 
cry which shall divert the mass of the people from what I 
believe should be their first thought and consideration, 
namely, how far they themselves are responsible for the 
evils which may fall upon the land, and how far they should 
begin at home before they begin to find fault with others.” + 

What Cobden knew was that the doctrine could only be 
made to take a hold on men by strenuous and persistent 
advocacy, even at the risk of this advocacy being mis- 
understood. Events showed in the long run that his 
tactics were prudent. It was by the strenuousness. and 
persistency of himself and Mr. Bright, that they at last 
succeeded in making that gross and broad impression 
which it was their object to produce. They were routed 
on the question of the Crimean War, but it was the rapid 
spread of their principles which within the next twenty 
years made intervention impossible in the Franco-Austrian 
war, in the American War, in the Danish War, in the 


_* Written in October, 1854. The whole of this admirable letter is 
given at the end of the first volume of Mr. Bright’s Speeches. 
T Speeches, ii. 54. June5, 1855, 
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Franco-German War, and, above all, in the war between 
Russia and Turkey which broke out only the other day. 

On the whole, however, it is perfectly clear that the 
failure of the two Manchester oat we to affect opinion at 
this time was due to the simplest of all possible causes. 
The public had worked itself into a mood in which the 
most solid reasoning, the most careful tenderness of pre- 
judice, the most unanswerable expostulations were all alike 
unavailing. The incompetency of one part of the Ministry, 
and the recklessness of the other part, pushed us over the 
edge. When that has once happened, a peace party has 
no longer any chance. Cobden described this some years 
later in connexion with the civil war in America, “It is 
no use to argue,’’ he said, ‘‘ as to what is the origin of the 
war, and no use whatever to advise the disputants. From 
the moment the first shot is fired, or the first blow is struck 
in a dispute, then farewell to all reason and argument ; 
you might as well reason with mad dogs as with men when 
they have begun to spill each other’s blood in mortal 
combat. I was so convinced of the fact during the Crimean 
War; I was so convinced of the utter uselessness of raising 
one’s voice in opposition to war when it has once begun, 
that I made up my mind that so long as I was in political 
life, should a war again break out between England and 
a great power, I would never open my mouth upon the 
subject from the time the first gun was fired until the peace 
was made.” * P 

During these two years of disaster and mistake, Cobden 
could not do more than raise protests from time to time as 
opportunity served. The House of Commons was much 
more tolerant than larger and less responsible assemblies. 
Describing the reception of his speech against the Ministerial 
policy at the opening of the Session of 1854, Cobden wrote 
to his wife :—‘‘ No enthusiasm, of course ;—that I did not 
expect; but there was a feeling of interest throughout 
the House, which is not bumptious or warlike to the extent 
I expected, and not disposed to be insolent to the ‘ peace 
party.’ In fact, I find many men in the lg ghd agree- 
ing with me. After I spoke, Molesworth me aside 
and said he and Gladstone thought I never ke better.’’ 
The failure, again, of the negotiations at Vienna in the 
summer of 1855, and the consequent perseverance in the 
war Geepired hikn with ose of hia most forcible speeches, 
* Speeches, ii. 314. Oct. a9, 1862. 
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and subsequent events have.made it more completely 
unanswerable now than it was even then. It is still worthy 
of being read by any one who cares to know how strong a 
case the Manchester School was able to make.* ‘The 
House was very full,” Cobden wrote to Mrs. Cobden on 
the following day, “‘and sat and stood it out most atten- 
tively. Not one breath of disapprobation, and a fair share 
of support in the way of cheers. I was complimented by 
many members after it was over. Amongst others, Lytton 
Bulwer walked across the House to offer his congratulations. 
All this is not fit to be repeated at your brealfast-table as 
coming from me. Sidney Herbert remarked that it carried 
him back again to my old Corn Law speeches; and Lord 
Elcho (formerly Mr. Charteris) has just this moment come 
to whisper in my ear that he considers my speech better 
than Gladstone’s.”’ 

After reading this speech, so full of knowledge and com- 
prehensive reasoning and of strong moderation as distin- 
guished from the same quality when it is weak, we can 
understand that even in the midst of their anger against 
Cobden and Mr. Bright, people began to feel secret mis- 
givings that they might be right after all. ‘‘ There is a 
growing mistrust,’”? Cobden wrote to Mrs. Cobden about 
this time, ‘‘of the durability of Palmerston’s Ministry. 
I have heard from several quarters that if I and Bright 
had not been so ‘ wrong’ on the war we should certainly 
have been forced into the Ministry. Two letters from 
Delane, the Editor of the 7Tzmes, written to friends of his, 
but not intended for my eye, have been put into my hands, 
in which this sentiment is expressed that Bright and I 
must have been Ministers if we had not shelved ourselves 
by our peace principles.” 

Until the end of 1855 the prospects of peace seemed very 
remote. Lord John Russell described the state of things 
with characteristic concision in a letter to Cobden. ‘ The 
peace of Amiens,” he said (Nov. 12, 1855), ‘‘a very dis- 
advantageous peace—gave universal joy. The peace of 
1763, a very glorious peace—gave general dissatisfaction. 
The people of this country are not tired of war, and do 
not much feel the sacrifices you speak of. When they are 
tired, they will blame any Minister who does not make 
peace.” The French Emperor was in a similar predica- 
ment. Marshal Vaillant told him that he would not answer 

* Speeches, ii. June 5, 1855. 
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for the French army if it were brought home without laurels. 
In this unpromising situation Cobden sat down to write a 
pamphlet, which was published at the beginning of 1856, 
What Next—and Next? * Without going into the ques- 
tion of the origin of the war, Cobden made it his object “ to 
give some facts about Russia with a view to prevent the 
self-confidence into which people fell of humbling that 
power on her own soil.’ “I suppose people won’t read 
it,” he said, ‘‘ but my conscience will be at rest.”’ 

It now remains to give some of Cobden’s correspondence 
at this time, principally from that with Mr. Bright. 

“ Midhurst, Sept. 14, 1854. (To Mr. Bright.\—I am in 
the midst of the removal of my books, and for the last few 
days have been up to my chin in dusty tomes and piles of 
old pamphlets, a cartload of which I am consigning to the 
hay-loft for waste paper. Fortunately for me my mind 
has therefore been little occupied on public affairs, which I 
confess afford me but little food for pleasant reflection.” 

“ Midhurst, Oct. 1, 1854. (To Myr. Bright.)—You ask 
when our turn will come. When common sense and honesty 
are in the ascendant, a day for me not very likely to be 
realized, as I am fifty, and not of a long-lived family. 
You have a better chance, but don’t be too sanguine. It 
is very singular but true that if we look back to the origi- 
nators and propagators of this Russiaphobia, they have been 
almost without exception half-cracked people. I could 
give a list of them, including Urquhart, Atwood, &c. Un- 
fortunately we live in an age when in this country at least 
mad people have still a very great power over other 
aatbe(ilcry 3) Aue 

“T someimes feel quite puzzled when I ask myself what 
result in the present struggle for Sebastopol would be the 
most likely to promote the end you and I desire to see, a 
distaste for war and a wish on all sides for peace? Putting 
humanity and patriotism aside for the sake of argument, 
perhaps the best thing that could happen would be a long 
and sanguinary contest without decisive result, until the 
German powers stepped in to compel the exhausted com- 
batants to come to terms. For whether the one or the 
other side win, I foresee great evils to follow. Let John 
Bull have a great military triumph, and we shall all have to 
take off our hats as we pass the Horse Guards for the rest 
of our lives. On the other hand, let the Czar’s swollen pride 

* Collected Writings, vol. ii. 
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be gratified and inflamed with victory, it will foster that 
spirit of military insolence which pervades everything in 
Russia. But if neither could claim a decisive triumph, and 
both were thoroughly discouraged and disgusted with their 
sacrifices, they might all in future be equally disposed to 
be more peaceable.” 

To Mr. Bright—“ ....I have no news beyond what 
the papers give, which seems bad enough. The next thing 
will he I suppose, an assault with the bayonet, to satisfy 
the morbid impatience of the public at home and the 
soldiery on the spot, and heaven only can tell what the 
result may be. 

““T suspect from what oozes out that the Government 
have unfavourable forebodings. This accounts for the fall 
on the Paris Bourse, where the effects of bad news are 
always felt first, owing to the stock-jobbers being more 
mixed up with the personnel of the Government than here. 
A man who was at the Lord Mayor’s banquet told me the 
ministers were looking very dejected. That they ought 
to be unhappy is certain; and yet when we have helped 
to turn them out, as I should be very glad to do, we shall 
have done little to avert a repetition of the evils of war 
until the public sentiment can be reached, for if a people 
will be ruled by phrases such as ‘ balance of power,’ ‘ in- 
tegrity and independence,’ &c., when uttered solemnly 
by men in power, you may depend on it they will always 
find ‘statesmen’ to take office on such easy terms. I do 
not know how it is to be done, but I am quite sure there 
is no security for anything better until we can teach the 
people a lesson of moderation and modesty in foreign affairs, 
and enlighten that almost Spanish or Chinese ignorance 
about everything going on abroad which characterizes the 
masses of our countrymen. 

“T am willing to incur any obloquy in telling the whole 
truth to the public as to the share they have had in this 
war, and it is better to face any neglect or hostility than 
allow them to persuade themselves that anybody but 
themselves are responsible for the war.”’ 

“ Midhurst, Jan. 5, 1855. (Zo Mr. Bright.)\—I agree with 
you that there is some change in the public mind upon the 
war; but the more moderate tone is less to be attributed to 
pacific tendencies than to the lassitude which naturally 
follows a great excitement. There is about as much un- 
soundness as ever abroad about foreign affairs. A few 
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exceptions scattered over the land have come to my know- 
ledge since I spoke in the House. I have heard from a 
few ms, amongst others; they are, I suppose, eccen- 
tricities who have not much weight. 

“The break-down of our aristocratic rulers, when their 
energies are put to the stress of a great emergency, is about 
the most consolatory incident of the war. I am not sure 
that it will so far raise the middle class in their own esteem 
as to induce them to venture on the task of self-government. 
They must be ruled by lords. Even the Times is obliged 
to make the amende to the aristocratic spirit of the age by 
calling for that very ordinary but self-willed lord, the 
Governor-general of India, to come and save us.* But 
the discredit and the slaughter to which our patricians, 
civil and military, have been exposed, will go far to make 
real war unpopular with that influential class for another 

eneration to come, whilst the swift retribution likely to 
all on the cabinet will tend to make Governments less 
warlike in future. As for the people, they have scarcely 
felt the effects of the war as yet, but they are rapidly 
developing themselves in diminished trade and increasi 
able-bodied pauperism, and augmented taxation 
follow.” 

“ January 10, 1855. (To Colonel Fitzmayer.\—I have 
again to thank you for your continued kindness in oe 
me the regular news of your siege operations. When 
think of all the discomfort under which your letters are 
——— I cannot too highly value such proofs of your 

riendship. .. . 

“There are some points raised in your letter which I 
shall hope to be able to discuss with you at my fireside 
when you return again to England, for my wife and I 
trust you will honour us with a visit to this picturesque, 
and secluded part of the country. But in the meantime 
I must be allowed to say in reference to your allusions to 
a regular standing army, that I am not opposed to the 
maintenance of a disciplined force to serve as a nucleus 
in case of war, around which the people might rally to 
defend their country. But there is hardly a case to be 
imagined or assumed in which I would consent to send out 
a body of land forces to fight the battles of the continent ; 
and last of all would I agree to send such an expedition 
to the shores of Russia." 

* Lord Dalhousie was now Governor-general. ‘ 
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“ Aug. 6. (To Mr. Bright.}\—What an atrocious article 
there is in the Atheneum of last Saturday upon Jennyson’s 
poems, War is in itself a blessing and the mother of 
blessings. We owe to it our great poets and men of genius.* 
It is quite clear, according to the writer, that there must 
have been a mistake in the record of Christ’s preaching. 
It was war, not peace, he left for a legacy to man. How 
could he possibly bring peace into the world to corrupt 
and degrade it? It is enthroning the devil in the place of 
the God of mercy, truth, love, and justice; for what has 
war to do with these ?”’ 

“ Dec. 19. (To H. Ashworth.)—I have been gratified by 
the receipt of your letter. The newspaper also reached 
me, It is sad to see the bewilderment of the poor people 
about the price of bread, but we ought to be very tolerant 
with them, seeing how much ignorance we meet with amongst 
their ‘ betters.’ 

“The papers are underrating the effect of the drain of. 
capital for the war on the floating capital of the country. 
People look at the assessment returns of real property, and 
they say, ‘See how much more rich we are than we were 
in the last war.’ But this fixed property is not available for 
war. It is only the floating capital which sets it in motion 
that is available. Now, I suspect that the proportion of 
floating to fixed capital employed in the manufactures of 
the country is less in relation to the number of workpeople 
employed than ever it was. Am I right in this? Has not 
the tendency been to increase the fixed as compared with 
the floating capital in a mill? If so, it is a very serious 
question how soon the withdrawal of the life-blood (the 
floating capital) may stop the whole body. With interest 
of capital at six to seven per cent. for trading purposes, 
-how long will it be before some of the weaker among you 
go to the wall? If, as you say, the cotton trade as a 
whole has paid no profit, there must be a large proportion 


* Maud was published at this time, full of beautiful poetry and 
barbarous politics, about ‘“‘ the long long canker of peace being over 
and done,” and so forth. The singular implication of the poet is that 
the best way to rescue the poor from being “ hoyell’d and hustled to- 
gether, each sex, like swine,” is to cultivate “the blood-red blossom 
of war.” Unluckily war cannot go on without taxes, and taxes in the 
long run in a thousand ways aggravate the hovelling and hustling of 
the poor, as the state of the labourers after the war of Cobden’s youth 
showed. That a man of Mr. Tennyson’s genius should have been so 
led astray, only illustrates the raging folly of those two years. 
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that are losing, and they will break if the war goes on. 
Then will follow distress among the operatives. 

“You hear a good deal about agricultural prosperity. 
Turn to the dictionary, and ‘ agriculturist’ means one who 
has skill to cultivate the land. The labourer is the agri- 
culturist quite as much as the farmer, and he belongs to 
a body five to one more numerous. I assure you I never 
saw more distress among this class. They are generally 
employed. But their wages here never exceed I2s., and 
are often only 1os., and if you try to calculate how a man 
and his wife and three or four small children live upon 
this sum, with bread at 24d. a lb., you will find your arith- 
metical talent very much taxed. Dry bread is all that 
they can get. The pigs have disappeared from their sties. 
They and erheir children are looking haggard and pale and 
ragged, and this is agricultural prosperity.” 


When the war was at last brought to an end at the 
Congress of Paris in the spring of 1856, two remarkable 
st were taken by the assembled plenipotentiaries in 
Cobden’s direction. They recognized the expediency and 
the possibility of submitting international differences to 
arbitration. Secondly they incorporated in the public law 
of Europe certain changes in the right of maritime capture 
which tended to make trade which was free in time of 
peace, as free as possible in time of war also. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
DEATH OF HIS SON, 


T this moment Cobden was stricken by one of those 
cruel blows from which men and women often 
recover, but after which they are never again what they 
were before. He lost his only son, a boy of singular en 
pes! gures The boy, who was now fifteen years ol old. 
at school at Weinheim, about fourteen miles from 
Heidelberg. He was suddenly seized by an attack of 
scarlet fever, and died in the course of three or four days 


(April 6, 1856), before his ts at home even knew that 

he was ill. There was to ca hacen tee 

shock. Stun Seek of what had hap- 

pened. friend, Chevalier had recommended 
* 
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the school, a few miles away from Charlottenburg, his own 
residence. The schoolmaster sent Bunsen a telegraphic 
message, and took for granted that Bunsen would com- 
municate with Cobden. Bunsen, on the other hand; took 
it for granted that the news would be sent by the school- 
master. The result was that Cobden heard nothing until 
he heard all. Ina letter to one of the most intimate of his 
friends, he told how the blow fell :— 

“T had invited Colonel Fitzmayer from the Crimea to 
breakfast at nine on the Thursday. When I came down 
from my sleeping-room in Grosvenor Street, I found him 
and the breakfast waiting. My letters were lying on the 
table, and I apologized for opening them before beginning 
our meal, and the third letter I opened informed me that 
my dear boy, who by the latest accounts was described as 
the healthiest and strongest in the school, was dead and 
in his grave. No one not placed in the same situation can 
form the faintest conception of my task in making the 
journey to this place [Dunford], which took me five hours, 
bearing a secret which I knew was worse than a sentence 
of death on my poor wife, for she would have gladly given 
her life, a dozen times if it were possible, to save his. I 
found her in the happiest spirits, having just before been 
reading to my brother and the family circle a long letter 
from the dear boy, written a few days previously, and when 
he was in the best possible state of health. I tried to 
manage my communication, but the dreadful journey had 
been too much for me, and I broke down instantly, and was 
obliged to confess all. She did not comprehend the loss, 
but was only stunned; and for twenty-four hours was 
actually lavishing attentions on me, and superintending 
her household as before.’’ 

I have been told how he entered his house at nightfall, 
and met his wife unexpectedly on the threshold; she 
uttered an exclamation as she caught his haggard and 
stricken face. His little children were making merry in 
the drawing-room, He could only creep to his room, 
where he sat with bent head and prostrate, unstrung limbs. 
When the first hours were over, and the unhappy mother 
realized the miserable thing that had befallen her, she sat 
for many days like a statue of marble, neither speaking 
nor seeming to hear; her eyes not even turning to notice 
her little girl whom they placed upon her knee, her hair 
blanching with the hours. 
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It would be a violation of sacred things to dwell upon 
the months that followed. Cobden felt as men of his open 
and simple nature are wont to feel, when one of the great 
cruelties of life comes home to their bosoms. He was be- 
wildered by the eternal perplexities of reconciling untimely 
death with the common morality of things. ‘‘ God!” he 
exclaims, repeating a commonplace of the grave, so old and 
well-worn, yet ever fresh in its pathos, ‘‘ what a mystery of 
mysteries is this life—that one so young and bright, around 
whom our hopes and dreams had been twining themselves for 
fifteen years, should be in a few hours struck down and 
withered like a weed!’ His was not a soul to lose itself 
in brooding over the black enigma. There is not a word 
of rebellion. He accepts the affliction as a decree of the 
inscrutable Power, and his quiet and humble patience 
touches us the more, because we discern the profound 
suffering beneath it. His anguish at the blighting of his 
own love and hope, was made keener by the strange torpor 
which now and for long afflicted his wife. His tenderness 
and devotion to her in the midst of all the agony, were 
unremitting and inexhaustible. Six weeks after the fatal 
news had come, he was able to write to his brother-in-law : 
—‘‘ I have not been out of her sight for an hour at a time 
(except at the funeral) since we learnt our bereavement ; 
and I do not believe she would have been alive and in her 
senses now, if I had not been able to lessen her grief by 
sharing it.’ And this urgent demand upon his sympathies 
and attention continued beyond weeks, into months, 

“ My poor wife,’ he writes to a friend,* “‘ makes but slow 
progress in the recovery of her health. She is on the lawn 
or in the field all day with a little spade in hand, digging 
up the weeds ; it is the only muscular effort she can make, 
and it unfortunately leaves her mind free to brood over 
the one absorbing subject. The open air must in time give 
her stre , but as yet she has not been able to pass a 
night without the aid of opiates. Her friends must have 

ity and forget her for a time. She is not a heroine; but 
loan is a terrible case, and might have taxed the energies of 
the strongest mind of her sex. Iam sure that they who are 
impatient with her under such a severe trial, can never 
have realized in their minds the ordeal she has had to go 
She requires the patience and tender treatment of 

a child. It is true, as Bright says (who is one of the ten- 

* To Joseph Parkes, May 23, 1856. 
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derest-hearted creatures I know), that we know but im- 
perfectly what a mother suffers in such a case.” 

To the same friend,* a fortnight later, he says:—‘‘I can- 
not prove as good as my word by coming to town this week, 
but my poor wife will accompany me on Monday. She is 
as helpless as one of her young children, and requires as 
much forbearance and kindness. God knows how much 
the comfort and regularity of her domestic life have always 
been made subservient, willingly and meekly so, to my 
political engagements, without one atom of ambition to 
profit by the privileges which to some natures offer a kind 
of compensation for family discomfort. And, bearing this 
in view, I have from the moment that this terrible blow 
fell on us, determined to make every other claim on my time 
and attention subordinate (even to the giving up of my 
seat) to the task of mitigating her sufferings. No other 
human being but myself can afford her the slightest relief. 
I sometimes doubt whether for the next six months I shall 
be able to leave her for twenty-four hours together.” 

He repeats with the helpless iteration of an incurable 
grief, how hard is the case of a mother, who had not seen her 
son waste gradually away as she tended his death-bed, but 
who suddenly and in a moment stumbled over his corpse 
as she passed cheerfully from room to room. She never to 
the last submitted to the blow with the graces of resigna- 
tion, and hence she never had the comparative solace that 
might have come either from religion or from reason. To 
the end she fought against her fate. ‘‘ But if there be one 
act of contumacy,” Cobden wrote in tender deprecation, 
“which God would pardon beyond all others in His crea- 
tures, it is surely that which springs from the excessive 
affection of a mother for her child.” 

- The external trifles of life were in sombre accord with 
the tragedy that overshadowed their hearts. All things, 
small as well as great, in which Cobden was concerned, 
seemed to go wrong. His best cows lost their calves. The 
fruit in the orchard was all blighted. A fine crop of hay lay 
spoiling in the rain. Deeper than these vexations was his 
anxious concern for Mr. Bright. For eighteen years almost 
without an interval Mr. Bright had been at work in public 
causes. ‘The labour of preparation and advocacy would in 
itself have been enormous, but the strain was peculiarly 
intensified by the fact that the labour was pursued in face 
* To Joseph Parkes, June 4, 1856, 
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of misrepresentation and obloquy such as few English 
statesmen have ever had to endure. Ata time when repose 
would under any circumstances have become necessary, 
instead of repose came the violent excitement of the Russian 
war. Mr. Bright’s health gave way, and many of his friends 
began to fear that he was permanently disabled. “I think 
of him,’”’ Cobden wrote, “with more serious apprehension 
than he is aware of.” And his correspondence with their 
common friends shows the reality of his solicitude. This 
is an extract from one of his letters of that time :—‘“T 
have always had a sort of selfish share in Bright’s career, for 
I have felt as though, when passing the zenith of life, I was 
handing over every principle and cause I had most at heart 
to the advocacy of one, not only younger and more ener- 
getic, but with gifts of natural eloquence to which I never 
pretended. . . . Perhaps there never were two men who 
lived in such transparent intimacy of mind as Bright and 
myself. Next to the loss of my boy, I have had no sorrow 
so constant and great as from his illness. The two together 
make me feel quite unnerved, and I seem to be always feel- 
ing about in my mind for an excuse for quitting the public 
scene. Bright’s loss, if permanent, is a public calamity. 
Tf you could take the opinion of the whole House, he would 
be pronounced, by a large majority, to combine more 
earnestness, courage, honesty, and eloquence, than any 
other man. But we will not speak of him as of the past. 
God grant that he may recover!” * 

Mr. Bright and his family were staying in the autumn of 
this year at Llandudno. It happened that a friend, about 
the same time, offered the use of her house in the neighbour- 
hood of Bangor to Cobden. Mrs. Cobden seemed to be falling 
into a settled torpor, which alarmed her husband. Dread- 
ing the winter gloom and the association of home, he resolved 
to try a great change, and accepting his friend’s offer, he 
went with his family to Wales. Here the clouds slowly 
began to show a rift. Mr. Bright and he paid one another 
visits, with the bargain exacted by Cobden that not a word 
should be exchanged about politics. He was slightly re- 
assured as to his friend’s condition. At home there were 
signs of better things. Everybody about them was kind 
and neighbourly. Friendly offices were pressed on the 
suffering mother by good women, “such indeed,” sa 
Cobden, ‘‘as are found in the middle and upper ranks in 

* To Joseph Parkes, Noy. 11, 1856. 
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every corner of Britain.” Mrs. Cobden roused herself to 
talk her own Welsh among the poor people who knew no 
other language, and who brightened up and became confi- 
dential the moment that they were addressed in their own 
tongue. Her little children gradually became a diversion 
and resource. But her husband could not permit himself 
to do more than hope that she was perhaps recovering. 
His own mind began to recover its tone, and his interest in, 
public affairs to revive. Lord Brougham among others was 
very anxious to impress upon him the doctrine that it is 
Work only, and not Time, that can relieve the mind from 
the pressure of bereavement. “If I had only my own 
case to consult,’’ Cobden said, ‘‘ I would at once return to 
the duties of life, and try to escape from the thoughts of 
the past in the hard labour and turmoil of politics.” 

Of the prospects of domestic legislation, he writes :— ‘I 
suppose the work to be attempted next session is law reform ; 
and nothing is more pressing. Thorough measures, such as 
simplifying the sale of land up to something like the Irish 
Encumbered Estates standard, shall have my hearty sup- 
port as industriously in the way of votes as if I were in the 
government. But I tell you candidly, I think this work 
would be better done if the Tories were in. The Lords rule 
this land in ordinary times supremely. It is only once in 
ten or twenty years that with a great effort the country 
thrusts them off from some bone of contention, but merely 
to leave them in possession of the rest of the carcase as 
securely as ever. Now the Lords look on the Tories as 
their party. They know that to enable them to keep office 
something must be done, and as they cannot satisfy the 
Radicals in organic questions, they strain a point to let 
their men have the credit of some thorough practical reforms 
of the law and administration. Hence the good round 
measure of Chancery Reform which the Peers passed for 
the Derby-Disraeli government. And depend on it, if we 
we were now on the left-hand side of the Speaker’s chair 
again, there would be a better measure of law reform passed 
than we are likely to see next session.” * 

Nowhere can prospects be calculated with so little cer- 
tainty as in parliamentary politics. The session for which 
Cobden thus anticipated such tranquil occupation, proved — 
to be one of the most striking landmarks in his history. 

* To J. Parkes, Dec. 11, 1856. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 
CHINESE AFFAIRS—COBDEN’S MOTION—THE DISSOLUTION. 


T= first week of the new year (1857) found Cobden 

back again at Dunford ; but at the end of January 
he went with his wife to a hydropathic establishment at 
Richmond. “I have little sympathy myself,” he said, 
“with the hydropathic superstition ; but the simple diet 
and regular hours are always in favour of health.’ As it 
happened he had, besides simple diet and quiet hours, 
something which to natures such as his is the most favour- 
able of conditions to sound health, I mean the excite- 
ment of vigorous interest in a great public cause. 

Certain transactions in China had for some time attracted 
his vigilant attention, and they now occupied him to the 
exclusion of everything else. In his pamphlet on the Second 
Burmese War Cobden had shown the danger and injustice 
of our accepted policy towards the weak nations of the 
East. A war had now broken out in China which illustrated 
the same principles in a still more striking way. Sir John 
Bowring, the governor of Hong Kong, was an old friend of 
Cobden’s, a member of the Peace Society, and one of the 
earliest agitators against the Corn Law. But he was a 
man without practical judgment, and he became respon- 
sible for one of the worst of the Chinese wars. The Chinese 
boarded the ‘‘ Arrow,” and rescued twelve of their country- 
men from it on a charge of piracy. The British Consul 
protested on the ground that malfeasants on board a British 
ship should not be seized, but should be demanded from 
the Consul. Nine men were returned at once. Bowri 
sent word that unless the whole of the men were return 


The Chinese governor was perfectly in the right, Bowring’s 
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owner protecting him against his own government. The 
case stood thus then. Bowring had made a claim which 
was legally untenable. The Chinese governor, while de- 
claring it illegal, acquiesced in the demand. Yet the day 
after the whole of the men had been given up, naval and 
military operations were begun, a great number of Chinese 
junks were destroyed, the suburbs of Canton were battered 
down, the town was shelled, and this iniquitous devastation 
was the beginning of a long and costly war. 

The course which the Government at home ought to 
have taken was this. Bowring ought to have been recalled ; 
in time it is to be hoped that public opinion will insist that 
agents who are guilty of actions of this kind shall not only 
be recalled, but shall be formally disgraced and explicitly 
punished. His recall would have been justified even by 
the opinion of that day or of this. It was not, however, to 
be expected from the statesman whose politics never got 
beyond Civis Romanus, especially when he was dealing 
with a very weak Power. The Government resolved to 
support Bowring. As usual, they shifted the ground from 
the particular to the general; if the Chinese were right 
about the “ Arrow,” they were wrong about something 
else; if legality did not exactly justify violence, it was 
at any rate required by policy; orientals mistake justice 
for fear ; and so on through the string of well-worn sophisms, 
which are always pursued in connexion with such affairs. 

To Cobden, as we may suppose, the whole transaction 
seemed worthy of condemnation on every ground. Bow- 
ring’s demand was illegal, and ought not to have been 
made. If this was doubtful, at any rate Bowring’s violent 
action was precipitate. It was a resort in the first instance 
to measures which would hardly have been justifiable in 
the last instance. If there were general grievances against 
the Chinese, why not make joint representations with 
France and the United States, instead of stumbling into a 
quarrel in which we had not a leg to stand upon, and begin- 
ning a war for which in the opinion of our best lawyers 
_ there was no proper ground. 

The chance of reversing the course of policy depended as 
usual on the accidents of party combination. In a letter 
to Mr. Lindsay, written in the last month of 1856, Cobden 
describes the state of parties at that time. “It is 
unlike,” he said, ‘‘ everything I have witnessed for the last 
fifteen years. There seems to be no party having an in- 
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telligible “adap or policy in which any considerable body 
out of doors takes an interest. The two sides of the House 
no seer represent opposing parties—unless, indeed, it may 
be said that our leader is at heart an aristocratic Tory, while 
the chief of the Opposition is, if anything, a democratic 
Radical. Of this a considerable number on the Tory side 
seem to be shrewdly aware, for they evince no desire to 
turn out Palmerston, in whom they have more confidence 
than in Disraeli.” Under these circumstances, however, 
the position of a minister must always be precarious, for 
the absence of definitely antagonistic policies places him at 
the mercy of fortuitous personal coalitions. One of these 
coalitions came into existence now. The Peelites were only 
following the tradition of their master in condemning a 
precipitate and useless war. Mr. Disraeli and his friends 
played the official part of an Opposition in censuring an 
Administration. Lord John Russell obeyed an honest in- 
stinct for justice. All these sections resolved to support 
Cobden. It was on the 26th of February that Cobden 
brought forward a motion to the effect that without ex- 
pressing an opinion on the causes of complaint arising from 
non-fulfilment of the treaty of 1842, the House thought 
the late violent measures at Canton not justified by the ~ 
papers, and that a Select Committee should inquire into 
the commercial relations with China. This enabled him to 
cover the whole ground of our policy in that country. He 
did so in one of the most masterly of his speeches ; it was 
closely argued, full of matter, without an accent of passion, 
unanswerable on the special case, and thoroughly broad 
and statesmanlike in general views.* The House was prey 
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John Russell, the motion would have been carried by a 
majority so overwhelming that the Minister could not have 
ventured to appeal to the country against it. The interval 
allowed the old party considerations to resume their usual 
force. As it was, Lord Palmerston with his usual acuteness 
and courage of judgment determined to dissolve Parliament. 
Mr. Bright was now at Rome. ‘I need not tell you,’”’ he 
wrote to Cobden, ‘“‘how greatly pleased I was with the 
news, and especially that the blow was given by your 
hand.” The blow was unhappily to be returned with 
interest. 

The country had not long been engaged in the heat and 
turmoil of the general election, before Cobden detected 
ominous signs. He had long before resolved to abandon his 
seat for the West Riding. It was too plain that he had no 
chance. His views on education alienated one section, and 
his views on the Russian war had alienated all sections. It 
was thought that Huddersfield was the borough where the 
feeling of which Mr. Baines was the chief exponent, and 
which Cobden had offended, was least formidable. So to 
Huddersfield he went. But he was not more active for 
_ himself, than he was on behalf of his absent comrade. It 
is easy to explain the feeling that was abroad. Under our 
system there is little tolerance for individual dissent, and 
new principles make their way against artificial difficulties 
ot desperate force. People said that Cobden and his 
friends had shown themselves perversely independent of 
the Minister. They had been a thorn in the side of three 
Liberal Governments. They had been openly mutinous 
under Lord John Russell; they had opposed Lord Aber- 
deen ; they had violently quarrelled with Lord Palmerston. 
They had committed the unpardonable offence of leading 
their enemies to turn out their friends. All this was narrow, 
undiscriminating, and ungenerous. In time men became 
ashamed of such criticism, but for the hour it was fatal. 
Cobden moved the vast audiences of the Free Trade Hall 
to its depths by an eloquent and touching vindication of 
Mr. Bright, with whom, as he told them, he had lived in 
the most transparent intimacy of mind that two human 
beings ever enjoyed together. When he spoke of Mr. 
Bright’s health—‘ impaired in that organ which excites 
feelings of awe and of the utmost commiseration for him on 
the part of all right-minded men ’”—his emotion almost 
overpowered him, and shook the soul of his hearers, But 
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the practical conclusion was foregone. He wrote hasty 
notes to inform Mrs. Cobden of his fears. - 

When the poll was declared, it was found that Cobden 
was beaten. A Tory had carried the borough not long 
before, and now the combination of Tories with Palmer- 
stonian Whigs was doubly irresistible. Cobden only polled 
590 votes, against 823 for his opponent. At Manchester 
Mr. Gibson and Mr. Bright were defeated, and the latter of 
them was at the bottom of the poll.* Fox was thrown out 
at Oldham and Miall at Rochdale. Lord Palmerston’s 
victory was complete, and the Manchester School was 
routed. Nothing had been seen like it since the disappear- 
ance of the Peace Whigs in 1812, when Brougham, Tierney, 
Lamb, and Horner all lost their seats. 

Mr. Bright wrote to Cobden from Rome during the elec- 
tions. He had, he said sarcastically, just been reading 
Bulwer’s Rienzi, and so he was prepared for ignorance, 
seurrility, selfishness, ingratitude, and all the other un- 
pleasant qualities that every honest politician must meet 
with. When the news of the great reverse reached him, 
he took it with a certain composure. He put the case to 
Cobden, exactly as to a historical observer five-and-twenty 
years later it would seem that it ought to have been put. 


“Venice, April 16. 

“MY DEAR COBDEN, 

. “TI have been intending to write to you from day 
to day since I received your letter. It was most refreshing 
to*me to read it, although its topics were not of the most 
pleasing, but it came at the right time, and it said the right 

ing, and was just such as I needed... . . 

“In the sudden break-up of the ‘School’ of which we 
have been the chief professors, we may learn how far we 
have been, and are ahead, of the public opinion of our time. 
We not to make a trade of politics, and not to use 
as plies, suit us the ignorance and the prejudices of our 
countrymen for our own advantage, but ra’ to try to 


period, and I shall not despair of a revolution in opinion 
whichis Sonne Sew yours greeay sinsee the Sree 26 
* Sir J. Potter, 8368; Turner, 7854; Gibson, 5588; Bright, 5458. 
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comparatively short period since we entered public life, see 
what has been done. Through our labours mainly the 
whole creed of millions of people, and of the statesmen of our 
day, has been totally changed on all the questions which 
affect commerce, and customs duties, and taxation. They 
now agree to repudiate as folly, what, twenty years ago, 
they accepted as wisdom. Look again at our Colonial 
policy. Through the labours of Molesworth, Roebuck, and 
Hume, more recently supported by us, and by Gladstone, 
every article in the creed which directed our Colonial policy, 
has been abandoned, and now men actually abhor the 
notion of undertaking the government of the Colonies ; on 
the contrary, they give to every Colony that asks for it, a 
Constitution as democratic as that which exists in the 
United States. 

“Turn to the question of Parliamentary Reform. ‘ Fin- 
ality ’ is stoutly repudiated, not by Lord John Russell 
alone, but by the Tories. I observe that at the recent 
elections, Tories have repeatedly admitted that there must 
be Parliamentary Reform, and that they will not oppose 
a moderate dose of it; and I suppose something before 
long will be done, not so real as we wish, but something 
that will make things move a little. 

“ But if on Commercial legislation, on Colonial policy, on 
questions of Suffrage, and I might have added on questions 
of Church, for a revolution in opinion is apparent there also, 
we see this remarkable change, why should we despair.of 
bringing about an equally great change in the sentiments of 
the people with regard to foreign affairs ? Palmerston and 
his press are at the bottom of the excitement that has 
lately prevailed ; he will not last long as Minister or as 
man. I see no one ready to accept his mantle when it 
drops from him. Ten years hence, those who live so long, 
may see a complete change on the questions on which the 
public mind has been recently so active and so much mis- 
taken. 

“This is bringing philosophy to comfort us in our mis- 
fortunes, you will say, and does not mend the present, and 
it is true enough, but it is just the line of reasoning, I doubt 
not, which has presented itself to your mind when free 
from the momentary vexation caused by recent events. I 
am the least unfortunate of our small section, for a year of 
idleness and of ill-health has made absence from Parliament 
familiar to me, and I have contemplated resigning my seat 
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since the beginning of 1856. Personally, therefore, to be 
out is neither strange nor unpleasant, and I am surprised 
how very little I have cared about the matter on my own 
account. I hope you can feel somewhat as I do, conscious 
that we are ostracised because our political creed is in ad- 
vance of, and our political morality higher than, that of 
the people for whom we have given up the incessant labours 
of nearly twenty years. Time will show, and a long time 
will not be needed to show, the hollowness of the imposture 
which now rules. Its face may be of brass, but its feet are 
ofclay. ..+.. 

“Tt is strange after so much experience that we should 
be disappointed that opinion goes on so slowly. We have 
taught what is true in our ‘ School,’ but the discipline was 
a little too severe for the scholars. Disraeli will say he was 
right: we are hardly of the English type, and success, 
political and personal success, cannot afford to reject the 
use which may be made of ignorance and prejudice among 
a people. This is his doctrine, and with his views it is 
true; but as we did not seek personal objects it is not 
true of us. If we are rejected for peace and for truth, we 
stand higher before the world and for the future than if 
we mingled with the patient mediocrities which compose 
the present Cabinet. .... I hope the clouds may break, 
and that sunshine may come again. 

“ Eyer yours very sincerely, 
“Joun BRIGHT.” 


After the elections were over, Cobden went to his home 
in Sussex, and there he remained in retirement for nearly 
two years. His correspondence shows how sharply he felt 
the defeat. 

To Mr. Moffatt, he writes :— 

“ April 7.—I find a retreat to this drowsy neighbourhood 
very necessary for my health. I overdid it, in trying to 
canvass Huddersfield and Manchester at the same time, 
and was almost afraid my head was giving way. However, 
my old medicine, sleep, has nearly restored me. But I am 
determined to keep out of the ring for the present. It suits 
me on private and domestic grounds to have been beaten 
at Huddersfield (where my good friends ought not to have 
taken me), and although the dose is a little nauseous, the 
medicine will ultimately be of serviceto me. But I am perse- 
cuted with innumerable letters from kind people, who have 
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taken up the notion that I must require encouragement and 
condolence. And they have all sorts of projects ready cut 
and dry for me, as if I could begin a life of agitation again, 
and repeat the labours of my prime now that I am past the 
- zenith. 

“ The only incident of the election which hangs about me 
with a permanent feeling of irritability, is the atrocious 
treatment Bright has received from the people at Man- 
chester. They are mainly indebted to him for the pros- 
perity which has converted a majority into little better 
than Tories, and now the base snobs kick away the ladder ! 
I find my scorn boiling over constantly, and can hardly 
keep my hands, or rather my pen, off them. The case of 
Gibson is different. He could not have been without the 
expectation that some day an end would be put to a con- 
nexion for which there was no special fitness ; and to have 
sat for nearly eighteen years for Manchester has given him 
a position which nothing can take away. Ido not, however, 
think he deserved to be left in a minority. But Bright’s 
case is very different. He was one of themselves. You 
know how valiantly he defended his order against all assail- 
ants. He was an honour to his constituents. They had no 
grievance on account of his peace views, for they knew 
he was a Quaker when they elected him. To place such a 
man at the bottom of the poll, when prostrate by excessive 
labours in the public service, is the most atrocious specimen 
of political ingratitude I ever encountered. .... I do not 
believe he will be affected in the way you fear by the news. 
He will, I believe, take it very coolly and philosophically ; 
and I think it will prove probably the best thing that could 
have happened for his health.” 

On the same day he writes to Mr. Hargreaves :—“ The 
secret of such a display of snobbishness and ingratitude is 
in the great prosperity which Lancashire enjoys, and for 
which it is mainly indebted to Bright ; and the result has 
been to make a large increase to the number of Tories, and 
to cool down to a genteel tone the politics of the Whigs, 
until at last the majority find an earnest Radical not suffi- 
ciently genteel for their taste. This will go on in the north 
of England so long as our exports continue to increase at 
their present rate, and in the natural course of things more 
Tories will be returned.” 

The same humour finds vent in some words to Mr. W. S. 
Lindsay of this date :— % 
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“Did my friend —— make a failure of seconding the 
Address ? [hearso. I have never known a manufacturing 
representative put into cocked hat and breeches and ruffles, 
with a sword by his side, to make a speech for the Govern- 
ment, without having his head turned by the feathers and 
frippery. Generally they give way to a paroxysm of snob- 
bery, and go down on their bellies, and throw dust on their 
heads, and fling dirt at the prominent men of their own 
order.” 

At the end of July a vacancy was made in the representa- 
tion of Birmingham by the death of Mr. Muntz, and Mr. Bright 
was quickly chosen to fill the seat. His health seemed to 
have been so dangerously shaken, that Cobden expressed 
a natural solicitude on so speedy a return to the agitation 
of public life. To Mr. Parkes he wrote :— 

“ August 9, 1857.—I cannot help confessing to you my 
doubts whether Bright wiil be equal to the task which he 
seems bent upon undertaking without much more forbear- 
ance. If he break down again, the chances are that he is 
shelved for life, and may lose even the powers which he 
is now in secure possession of. I very much fear he allows 
himself to be pushed forward by others who are interested, 
from enjoying a reflected share in his greatness, in seeing 
him again in the House. But I have no reason to suppose 
that this is the case with his wife and family. I have said 
as much as I could to urge him to be quiet, but I doubt 
whether he has the power to divert his mind from politics. 
He seemed to me to be watching or speculating on the de- 
tails of political movements whilst he was in Algiers or Italy, 
pretty much the same as when he was at home. The honest 
and independent course taken by the people at Birming- 
ham, their exemption from aristocratic snobbery, and their 
fair appreciation of a democratic son of the people, confirm 
me in the opinion I have always had that the social and 
political state of that town is far more healthy than that 
of Manchester ; and it arises from the fact that the industry 
of the hardware district is carried on by small manufac- 
turers, employing a few men and boys each, sometimes only 
an apprentice or two; whilst the great capitalists in Man- 
chester form an aristocracy, individual members of which 
wield an influence over sometimes two thousand persons. 
The former state of society is more natural and healthy in 
a moral and political sense. There is a freer intercourse 
between, all classes than in the Lancashire town, where a 
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great and impassable gulf separates the workman from his 
employer. The great capitalist class formed an excellent 
basis for the Anti-Corn-Law movement, for they had in- 
exhaustible purses, which they opened freely in a contest 
where not only their pecuniary interests but their pride as 
‘an order’ was at stake. But I very much doubt whether 
such a state of society is favourable to a democratic political 
movement, and this view I have urged upon Wilson and 
Bright ever since the League was, or ought to have been, 
abolished. If Bright should recover his health and be able 
to head a party for parliamentary reform, in my opinion 
Birmingham will be a better home for him than Man- 
chester.” ; 

«July 28. (To Mr. Parkes.)—Very many thanks for 
your thinking of me sometimes. I am deep in mangolds 
and pigs, and unless you brought me occasionally in contact 
with the great maélstrom of politics, I should be in danger 
of forgetting that there are such things as Whigs and Tories 
in the world. Believe me I am in no hurry to get back 
to the House. When I saw the other day that the House 
sat till half-past four, I hugged myself, and looked out on 
the South Downs with a keener relish. The tone of Parlia- 
ment is unlike anything I have ever witnessed, and I should 
not like to be made more closely acquainted with it. There 
is a spirit of servility, which cannot last ; for a really manly 
assembly (which the House of Commons is) will recover its 
self-respect, and the reaction will perhaps be all the stronger 
from the consciousness which will one day flash upon it 
that it has been prostrating itself before a brazen image, 
as hollow as it is impudent. But I am content to wait. It 
is true that Sumner has offered to come and see me, and if 
he would stay a few days it would be well for his health, but I 
expect he will linger in town till he has only a day to give 
me. I went on Friday to dine at the Bishop of Oxford’s 
to meet Lord Aberdeen, and slept there. The old Earl was 
looking older and more taciturn than usual. His clothes 
looked too large for his frame. I should fear he is wasting 
away, but his northern air, I hope, will set him up again. 
It is the third year I have had a long #éte-d-téte with him, 
and I have always found myself much interested in a thor- 
oughly quiet and homely intercourse with him and his 
Hoste. 

“In answer to your friend’s inquiry about Bowring’s 
truthfulness, you may content yourself with a general de-, 
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scription of the genus sentimentalist. They are not to be 
depended on in political action, because they are not masters 
of their own reasoning powers. They sing songs or declaim 
about truth, justice, liberty, and the like, but it is only in 
the same artificial spirit in which they make odes to dew- 
drops, daisies, &c. They are just as likely to trample on 
one as the other, notwithstanding. There was Lamartine, 
the prince of the class, who mouthed so finely about inter- 
national rights ; and yet it has come out that he was just 
as ready as king or kaiser to march an army into Italy to 
take a material guarantee for—liberty. See the exhibition 
of Thackeray at Oxford,* and yet he expressed sympathy 
to me and Bright at the Reform Club during the war. 
Then there is his great contrast Dickens, for ever writing 
of his desire to elevate the masses and to put down in- 
solence in high places. I saw a note from him in which he 
refused to sign a petition for the repeal of the taxes on 
knowledge, on the express ground that he would not pro- 
mote a deluge of printer’s ink in England similar to what 
he had seen in America. The most reliable politicians are 
your wiry logicians of the Jefferson or un stamp. 

ey may be liable to false starts, but when once you know 
their premises you can calculate their course and where to 
find t os 

“ Dec. 3. (To Mr. Mofjatt.}—It is very kind and friendly 
in , as usual, to think of me. This post has also brought 
a from Lancashire, saying some of the leaders at 
Ashton would wish me to su to poor Hindley. But I 
have resolved neither to stand nor sit for any place; and 
this resolution will certainly be adhered to for a year, 
probably for the rest ot my working days. I am not sulk- 
ing or sShamming, but acting from pater rbedl te oe 
nature, and which no political considerations will be suffi- 
ciently powerful to overcome. If half a dozen constitu- 
encies were to offer to return me free of expense I should 
decline them all. I shall be glad, should you at any time 
hear of any movement in my favour, if you will discourage 
it, without giving me occasion to offer explanations which 
are | to me. pe eee eee 
forty: hours, and preserve that tranquillity elas- 
ticity of spirit which is necessary to success in public life. 


* At a bye-election for Oxford city y 2r) Mr. Thackeray stood 
agaist the prt Lard Cardwe a ated by he atom arene 
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Under the circumstances, I am therefore useless anywhere 
but in my family. There might have been a state of things, 
indeed there has been, when I sacrificed every domestic 
consideration for public duty ; but there is now no motive 
or justification for my doing so.” 

The actual life of the House of Commons which has 
invincible attraction for so many men, seems to have had 
no peculiar charm to Cobden. At the beginning of the 
session of 1857 he described to a friend the disagreeable 
effect upon him of bad air and long speeches. “I don’t 
know whether you feel yourself similarly affected by the 
air of the House, but after sitting there for two or three 
hours I find my head useless for any other purpose but ach- 
ing. I find my brain throbbing, as though it were ready 
to burst ; and the pain returns upon me as soon as I awake 
inthe morning. It seems as if the air were dried and cooked 
to such an extent as to rob it of its vital properties. My 
reasoning powers are in abeyance while under the roof of 
the House, and if the symptoms continue and no remedy 
be called for by others, likely to effect a change, I shall 
seriously consider whether I ought to continue to hold a 
trust which I am rendered physically and mentally in- 
capable of fulfilling.” 

“T came away on Tuesday,” he continues, “ after listen- 
ing for two hours and a half to Disraeli. I wish there could 
be some Bessemer’s power invented for shortening the time 
of speaking in the House. My belief, after a long experi- 
ence, is that a man may say all that he ought to utter at 
one ‘standing’ in an hour, excepting a budget speech or 
a government explanation, when documents are read. The 
Sermon on the Mount may be read in twenty minutes ; the 
Lord’s Prayer takes one minute to repeat; Franklin and 
Washington never spoke more than ten minutes at a time.” 

In the autumn of 1857 there was some prospect of a 
vacancy for the borough of Finsbury, and a movement was 
started in favour of Cobden as a candidate. Nothing 
came of it, and it is doubtful, as we shall presently see, 
whether at that moment his private interests would have 
allowed him to return to public life. In the beginning of 
1858 he received one of the pleasantest of social compli- 
ments, in his election as a member of the Athenzum Club 
by the special favour of the Committee. In the course of 
the same year his brother, Frederick, died at Dunford. 
He had suffered such excruciating torture for some time 
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past that to himself death was almost welcome, but Cobden 
may well have felt a sharp pang at the loss of one to whom 
he tha been all his life bound by the ties of so affectionate 
an intimacy. 


CHAPTER XXV. 


THE INDIAN MUTINY-——PRIVATE AFFAIRS—-SECOND 
JOURNEY TO AMERICA. 


HE elections had barely taken place before the country 
was thrilled from end to ro as it had been on no 
occasion before, by the appalling horrors of the Indian 
Mutiny. Cobden had always watched the affairs of this 
great dependency with jealous and unfriendly eye. As a 
military and despotic government; as an acquisition of 
impolitic violence and fraud ; as the seat of unsafe finance ; 
for these and other reasons, he had always taken his place 
among those, and they were much fewer then than they are 
now, who cannot see any advantage either to the natives 
or their foreign masters in this vast possession. He had 
said as much in the House of Commons so far back as 
1853, when the renewal of the Company’s Charter was 
under discussion. When the Mutiny came, then like every 
one else, he said, he could think of nothing else. Three or 
four of his letters will be enough to show what he had to 
upon the most hideous occurrence in our history. 

“* Midhurst, Oct. 16, 1857. (To Mr. Ashworth.}—I am, 
and always have been, of opinion (see the enclosed extract 
from Hansard) that we have attempted an impossibility in 
giving ourselves to the task of governing one hundred 
millions of Asiatics. God and His visible natural laws 
have opposed insuperable obstacles to the success of such 
ja scheme. But if the plan were practicable at the great 
cost and risk which we now see to be i arable from it, 
what advantage can it confer on ourselves? We all know 
the motive which took the mie Tae Company to Asia— 
monopoly, not merely as to oreigners, but against 
the rest rf their own countrymen. But now that the trade 
of Hindoostan is thrown open to all the world on equal 
t what exclusive advantage can we derive to com- 
Penne ithe trouble, cost, and sak of ruling: Over 
such a people ?—a which has shown itself, after a 
century of contact with us, to be capable of crimes which 
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would revolt any savage tribe of whom we read in Dr. 
Livingstone’s narrative, and which had never seen a Chris- 
tian or European till he penetrated among them. 

“The religious people who now tell us that we must 
hold India to convert it, ought, I should think, to be con- 
vinced by what has passed that sending red coats as well 
as black to Christianize a people is not the most likely 
way to insure the blessing of God on our missionary efforts. 

“T am aware that it is quite useless to preach these 
doctrines in the present temper of the people of this country ; 
but if forced to appear in public to offer my opinion on the 
topics of the day, I could not ignore this greatest of all 
texts, and therefore I cling to my shell here because I 
know that this is not the moment to give utterance to my 
ideas with any chance of doing good. 

“Unfortunately for me I can’t even co-operate with those 
who seek to ‘reform’ India, for I have no faith in the 
power of England to govern that country at all permanently ; 
and though I should like to see the Company abolished— 
because that is a screen between the English nation and a 
full sight of its awful responsibilities—yet I do not believe 
in the possibility of the Crown governing India under the 
control of Parliament. If the House of Commons were to 
renounce all responsibility for domestic legislation, and 
give itself exclusively to the task of governing one hundred 
millions of Asiatics, it would fail. Hindoostan must be 
ruled by those who live on that side of the globe. Its 
people will prefer to be ruled badly—according to our notions 
—by its own colour, kith and kin, than to submit to the 
humiliation of being better governed by a succession of 
transient intruders from the antipodes. 

“These, however, are, I confess, opinions of a somewhat 
abstract kind, and not adapted for the practical work of 
the day. What is to be done now? Put down the mili- 
tary revolt in justice to the peaceable population, who are 
at the mercy of the armed mutineers. It is our duty to 
do so. We can do it, and I have no doubt it will be done, 
But then comes our difficulty. 

“No; there is no future but trouble and loss and dis- 

appointment and, I fear, crime in India, and they are 
' doing the people of this country the greatest service who 
tell them the honest truth according to their convictions, 
and prepare them for abandoning at some future time the 
thankless and impossible task.’’ 
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“ August 24. (To Mr. Bright.)—If we could meet, I 
should be glad to have a whole week’s adjourned debate on 
pe matters with you; and I could write you long 
etters too, but somehow I always feel myself restrained 
by the fear that my correspondence does you harm by 
ing the brain needlessly on the old scent. I wish you 
to discard politics from your thoughts; how then can I 
with consistency dose you with my political speculations ? 

“The only subject that binds my attention fast to the 
newspapers is this horrible Indian business. There has been 
nothing in history since the St. Domingo revolt to com- 
pare in fiendish ferocity with the atrocities by the Sepoys 
upon the women and children who have fallen into their 
hands. One stands aghast and dumbfoundered at the 
reflection that after a century of intercourse with us, the 
natives of India suddenly exhibit themselves greater 
savages than any of the North American Indians who have 
been brought into contact with the white race. It is clear 
that they cannot have been inspired with either love or 
respect by what they have seen of the English. There 
must be a fierce spirit of resentment, not unmixed with 
contempt for the ruling class, pervading the native mind. 
From the moment that I had satisfied myself that a feeling 
of alienation was constantly increasing with both the 
natives and the English (we had some striking evidence 
to this effect before our Committee in 1853), 1 made up 
my mind that it must end in trouble sooner or later. It is 
impossible that a people can permanently be used for their 
own obvious and conscious degradation. The entire 
scheme of our Indian rule is based upon the assumption 
that the natives will be the willing instruments of their 
own humiliation. Nay, so confident are we in this faith, 
that we offer them light of Christianity and a free 
press, and still believe that they will not have wit enough 


accustomed to k life, their husbands being officers 
in native regiments. I find the common epithet applied 
to our fellow-subjects in Hindoostan is migger. One of 
these ladies took some credit for her condescension in allow- 
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difficulty, if the English with whom the natives came in 
contact displayed exalted virtues and high intellectual 
powers, But I fear the traits most conspicuous in our 
countrymen have been of a very different character, A 
low morale and an absence of mental energy have been the 
most conspicuous faults of the British officers, and the 
business of the regiments has more and more fallen into 
the hands of the natives. What is now witnessed in India 
—the assassination and massacres on one side; and the 
wholesale executions on the other—must for ever per- 
petuate and deepen this feeling of alienation.”’ * 

““ September 22. ( ,, )—I am glad to see your hand- 
writing again. Although I knew our minds were busy in 
one and the same direction, yet I abstained from sending 
you my cogitations, for I was fearful of adding fuel to 
fire. These Indian horrors give me a perpetual shudder. 
The awful atrocities perpetrated upon women and children 
almost give rise to the impious doubt whether this world 
is under the government of an all-wise and just Providence. 
What crime had they committed to merit the infliction 
of tortures and death ? Verily the sins of the fathers have 
been visited on the children to the third and fourth genera- 
tions! And how can it be otherwise in the case of a nation ? 
For if a collective crime be perpetrated, and a community be 
visited with retributive justice, even an hour after the com- 
mission of the deed, those who have entered life in the 
interval must participate in the penalty. We can see that 
it must be so, but not that it ought to be. 

“These fiendish outrages upon the defenceless—the pro- 
pensity displayed in so many places to unparalleled cruelties 
—have amazed me more than anything that ever occurred 
in my time. We have read of something of the kind in St. 
Domingo, in the French Revolution, and in the revolt of 
the Polish peasants, but in our time nothing like it has 
happened, and I would not have believed that any tribe 
of men which had been in contact with civilized life could 


* Almost on the very same day Lord Elgin wrote in his journal :— 
“Tt is a terrible business, this living among inferior races. I have 
seldom from man or woman since I came to the East heard a sentence 
which was reconcilable with the hypothesis that Christianity had ever 
come into the world. Detestation, contempt, ferocity, vengeance, 
whether Chinamen or Indians be the object.”—Lord Elgin’s Journals, 
p. 199. (August 21, 1857.) On March 29, 1858, there is a similar 
entry :—“ The truth is that the whole world just now are raving mad 
with a passion for killing and slaying.” fed nb HE 
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have committed such barbarities. But we seem in danger 
of forgetting our own Christianity, and descending to a 
level with these monsters who have startled the world with 
their deeds. It is terrible to see our middle-class journals 
and speakers calling for the destruction of Delhi, and the 
indiscriminate massacre of prisoners. Leaving humanity 
out of the question, nothing could have been more im- 
politic than the wholesale execution of common soldiers 
with which we attempted from the first to put down the 
rebellion. Had it been a mutiny of a company or a regi- 
ment, it would have been of doubtful policy to hang or 
blow from the guns all the privates concerned. But when 
an entire army of 100,000 men have planted the standard 
of revolt, it is no longer a mutiny, but a rebellion and civil 
war. To attempt to hang all that fall into our power can 
only lead to reprisals and wholesale carnage on both sides.” 
“ October 18. (To Colonel Fitzmayer.)—Do we find that 
Government and Parliament acquit themselves so well in 
domestic matters that they have a surplus of efficiency and 
en for Hindoostan ? Shall we give education to India, 
or reform its criminals, or abate its crime, or moderate 
its religious bigotry and intolerance? Can we do these 
things at home? If a Board of Works can’t give us a 
common sewer for London, is it likely to cover India with 
canals for irrigation? If Catholic and Protestant can’t 
live together in Belfast, excepting under mE like 
martial law, are we the ple to teach Christian charity 
and toleration to the Hindoos? With such views as 
mine, what am I to do in public life in the midst of all 
this excitement and enthusiasm for reconquering and 
Christianizing India? I confess I think myself lucky that 
I can, with a fair plea, exempt myself from the task of 
s ing at all in public on the subject, for not having the 
ible trust of M.P., I am not bound to shock le 

with my sentiments. For a politician of my principles 
there is really no standing-ground, The manufacturers of 
Yorkshire and Lancashire look upon India and China as a 


field of enterprise which can 0: kept open to them 
nn tiny: are illi sp eae tA gall = 
the cost of holding open the door of the whole of Asia 


for the rest of the world to trade on the same terms as 
themselves. How few of those who fought for the repeal 
of the Corn Law really understand the full of 
Free Trade principles! If you talk to our i 
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friends they argue that unless we occupied India there 
would be no trade with that country, or that somebody 
else would monopolize it, forgetting that this is the old 
protectionist theory which they used formerly to ridicule. 
India was a great centre and source of commerce for the 
civilized world before Englishmen took to wearing breeches, 
and it was the renown of its wealth and productiveness 
which first attracted us there. I am by no means so clear 
as some people, that we have added greatly to its com- 
merce. Certainly the trade of European countries has 
increased in a greater ratio than that of India during the 
last century.” 

“Nov. 22. (Lo Mr. White, the Member for Brighton.)— 
.... You have seized upon the most important of our 
social and political questions in the laws affecting the 
transfer of land. It is astonishing that the people at large 
are so tacit in their submission to the perpetuation of the 
feudal system in this country as it affects the property in 
land, so long after it has been shattered to pieces in every 
other country except Russia. The reason is, I suppose, 
that the great increase of our manufacturing system has 
given such an expansive system of employment to the 
population, that the want of land as a field of investment 
and employment for labour has been comparatively little 
felt. So long as this prosperity of our manufactures con- 
tinues, there will be no great outcry against the landed 
monopoly. If adversity were to fall on the nation, your 
huge feudal properties would soon be broken up, and along 
with them the hereditary system of government under 
which we contentedly live and thyvive. When I was travel- 
ling on the Continent, I found among the thinking part of 
the population in France, Italy, and Germany, a great 
feeling of surprise that the men who’ had abolished the 
Corn Laws had not also abolished the monopoly of land ; 
and they were quite puzzled, and almost incredulous, when 
I told them that there was little feeling against our custom 
of primogeniture even among the rural population of Eng- 
land. Another reason may help to account for our in- 
difference to the subject. We have been taught to con- 
sider our colonies as an outlet for the population, and this 
not by a process of expatriation to a foreign land, but by — 
emigration to other parts of our own territory. Then there 
is our insular vanity, that scorns to follow the example of 
other countries and that lays us open to the influence of 
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flattery, of which John Bull will accept any quantity, how- 
ever coarsely laid i in place of more substantial ite i 
of what is honestly his due.” 

A few months before this, Cobden had felt for an instant 
that he would have liked to be in the House. Mr. Gibson, 
who had found a seat at Ashton-under-Lyne, beat Lord 
Palmerston on the Conspiracy to Murder Bill (Feb. 20), 
and the Minister who had returned to power in triumph 
eleven months before, suddenly saw himself compelled to 
resign, ‘‘ When I read,”’ said Cobden to Mr. Lindsay, 
“the account of Bright and Gibson walking up to the 
table of the House to pass sentence upon that venerable 
political sinner, I could not help thinking what a fine 
historical picture the artist missed. There was surely 
something more than chance in bringing back these two 
men to inflict summary punishment on the man who 
flattered himself a few months ago that he had put his heel 
on their political necks. For the first time I felt regret 
at not being there to witness that scene of retributive 
justice.” 

On the feeling between England and France which had 
arisen in connexion with the circumstances of the Con- 
= to Murder Bill, he wrote to his friend, Michel 

ee 


“ July 13.—It is useless our pursuing the tu quoque 
argument, otherwise I should remind you that our es- 
t has all sprung out of the unfortunate course 

ursued by your Government at the time of the Orsini 
orror. Never did your Emperor fall into such a mistake 
as to seek to widen the responsibility of that mad outrage 


- es te ground of domestic legislation of a re- 
stri ter and of diplomatic negotiation, requiring 
fresh an argon from foreign Governments: all which 
assumed t others besides those frenzied Italians were 
plotting against his life. To assume that assassination had 
sympathizers in England, France, or elsewhere, was an 
insult | 


opposite. He should have t aside the injudicious 
recommended such a course, and should have 
lo i his belief that men of all nations would 
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other man, was at the mercy of those who chose to cast 
off all the restraints of reason, religion, and humanity. 
Such a course as this, narrowing the responsibility of the 
atrocious act to those who were its wicked authors, would 
have attracted the sympathy of the whole civilized world. 
But it is useless now to dwell on these reminiscences. I 
hope the really gallant conduct of our Queen in paying a 
visit to Cherbourg, and thus giving a slap in the face to 
those mischievous fools who are constantly raising the cry 
of a French invasion, will have the effect of soothing all 
the irritation on your side.”’ 

The second Administration of Lord Derby was formed, 
and Mr. Lindsay asked for Cobden’s view of the new political 
situation. In reply he once more preached a sermon on the 
old text. 

““ March 23.—‘ The present men are more honest, and 
they are certainly more obliging than the last.’ In this 
I agree with you, and it might have been said of any Tory 
Government as compared with any Whig one since I have 
been in the political ring. I remember when I came into 
the House in 1841, after the general election which gave Peel 
a majority of ninety, I found the Tories more civil in the 
intercourse of the lobbies and the refreshment-rooms than 
the Whigs. It runs through all departments. It seems 
as if the Whig leaders always thought it necessary to snub 
the Radicals, to satisfy the Tories they were not dangerous 
politicians. But I do not blame them, for they live by it. 
I do blame those advanced Liberals who allow themselves 
to be thus used and abused. There is no remedy but in 
the greater self-respect of the middle class. I fear we 
have been going the other way for the last ten years. The 
great prosperity of the country made Tories of us all. 

During my experience the higher classes never stood 
so high in relative social and political rank, as compared 
with other classes, as at present. The middle class have 
been content with the very crumbs from their table. The 
more contempt a man like Palmerston (as intense an aris- 
tocrat at heart as any of them) heaped on them, the louder 
they cheered him. Twenty years ago, when a hundred 
members of the House used to muster at the call of Hume 
or Warburton to compel the Whigs to move on under 
threats of desertion, there seemed some hope of the middle 
class setting up for themselves ; but now there is no such 
Sign. fe! Jail 6 y ale Z i tees 4 ity) 2 De eS ae 
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“You ask me my view of the political situation. It is 
hard fate for me to be obliged to choose beween Derby and 
Palmerston, but if compelled to do so, I should certainly 
prefer the former. Nothing can be so humiliating to us 
as a party or a nation as to see that venerable political 
impostor at the head of affairs. But how will you prevent 
his return to power? ... Half a dozen great tamilies 
- meet at Walmer and dispose of the rank and file of the 
party, just as I do the lambs that I am now selling for 
- your aldermen’s table. And I very much doubt whether 
- you can put an end to this ignominious state of things. 
Until you can, I don’t think you are playing a part in any 
_ noble drama.” 

During this period of withdrawal from active public 
life, Cobden was greatly harassed by private anxieties. 
As there was always much ill-natured gossip about his 
affairs, it is well to state the facts as they were. With a 
portion of the proceeds of the national testimonial Cobden, 
as we have already seen, had purchased the little property 
which had belonged to his forefathers. The rest, or most 
of the rest, he had invested in the shares of the Illinois 
Central Railway. 

“‘Cobden,”’ says Mr. Lindsay, ‘‘ viewed his investments 
in an entirely different light from that in which they would 
be seen by an ordinary man of business. He thought of 
the overcrowded cities of Europe, and of the masses of 
people who on this side of the Atlantic were seeking, or 
about to seek, new homes in the far West. His mind 
surveyed at a glance the vast expanse of rich, unoccupied 
virgin land in the mighty valley of the Mississippi, through 
which the Illinois Central ran its course—a valley where 
millions of people from the old world could find table 
employment. He was aware of the great rapidly 
increasing facilities which would enable the intending 

rant to reach this most tempting field at less cost than 
their fathers could have travelled from Glasgow to London ; 
and for these reasons he came to the conclusion that the 
demand for the company’s land would be both great and 
immediate, and the money derived from the sale would be 
more than sufficient to complete all the works connected 
with the railway. But was no speculator in the 
ordinary sense of the word.” 

It is clear that the investment, however sound, was not 
a prudent one for a man who had no spare capital, and who 
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needed income. Cobden was greatly inconvenienced by 
outstanding loans which were raised to pay the calls. In 
connexion with them, it is for the honour of human nature 
that we should mention an extraordinary example of 
grateful and considerate munificence. The late Mr. Thom- 
asson of Bolton, hearing from Mr. Slagg, their common 
friend, that Cobden was embarrassed by one of these out- 
standing loans for the Illinois shares, amounting to several 
thousand pounds, released the shares, and sent them to 
Cobden, with a request that he would do him the favour 
to accept their freedom at his hands ‘‘in acknowledgment 
of his vast services to his country and mankind.” Ona 
later occasion, when the same difficulty recurred for the 
same reasons, Mr. Thomasson went down to Midhurst, 
ascertained the circumstances, and insisted that Cobden 
should accept a still larger sum, refusing a formal acknow- 
ledgment, and handing it over in such a form that the 
transaction was not known to any one but Cobden and 
himself. After Mr. Thomasson’s death, there was found 
among his private papers a little memorandum of his 
advances, containing these magnanimous words: “I 
lament that the greatest benefactor of mankind since the 
Inventor of Printing should be placed in a position where 
his public usefulness is compromised and impeded by 
sordid personal cares; but I have done something as my 
share of what is due to him from his countrymen to set 
him free for further efforts in the cause of human pro- 
gress. My children will hereafter be proud that their 
father at all events recognized his claims. Their fortunes 
are to a great extent the result of Richard Cobden’s sacri- 
fices.”” 


It was in connexion with the Illinois Railway that Cobden 
made his second voyage to the United States. He went 
on behalf of other English shareholders to examine the line 
and its management on the spot. He remained in the 
country for three months. Everything that he saw de- 
lighted him. The material and moral progress since his 
visit in 1835 realized all his expectations. “‘It is the 
universal hope of rising in the social scale,’ he told Mr. 
Bright, “‘ which is the key to much of the superiority that 
is visible in this country. It accounts for the orderly self- 
respect which is the great characteristic of the masses in 
the United States. ... All this tends to the argument 
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that the political condition of a people is very much de- 
pendent on its economical fate.” 

So far as the immediate object of his journey went 
Cobden declared himself to be more than satisfied. ‘ As 
respects the main question,’”’ he wrote to his wife, “‘as to 
the ultimate success of the undertaking, I have no doubt 
whatever that it will prove the best railroad investment 
in America, But unfortunately it does not suit me to 
wait, and nearly all I have is at stake.’ In anothér letter 
to Mrs. Cobden he writes: ‘‘ My thoughts are much with 
you and the dear children. I feel great anxiety to know 
that are settled. Everything has gone as unluckily as 
possible with me. I sometimes feel almost unnerved, great 
as is my energy and natural buoyancy.”’ As we shall see 
presently, the clouds vanished quickly from his spirit, as 
soon as ever he saw a piece of useful work to be done. 


CHAPTER XXYVI. 
RETURN FROM AMERICA—THE NEW MINISTRY. 


URING Cobden’s absence, great events came to pass 
in the parliamentary world. Mr. Disraeli intro- 
duced his Reform Bill (Feb., 1859), which included the 
famous “ fancy ”’ franchises, and the use of voting papers. 
The Conservatives did not like the Bill, and two of their 
most respected leaders, Mr. Henley and Mr. Walpole, 
uitted the Ministry rather than be parties to it. The 
igs objected to it as an encroachment on their own 
political preserves. Mr. Bright denounced it as absurd 
and irritating, disturbing everything and settling nothing. 
The Government were defeated by a majority of thirty-nine 
in a house of six hundred and twenty-one members. They 
dissolved Parliament three weeks afterwards, and the 
writs for its successor were issued before the end of April. 
The men of Rochdale met and resolved to choose Cobden 
as the Liberal candidate. Mr. Bright went to their meet- 
| ing and commended to them his “ political associate, his 
palitical brother,” in a manly and record of Cobden's 
past career. Cobden had told him that he would rather 
sit for Rochdale than for any other borough in England ; 
for Rochdale Liberalism, he said, had heart enough in it 
“to back up a man against the aristocratic section of the 
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legislature.’’ Cobden was eventually returned without a 
contest. 

When the elections were over the Conservatives claimed 
to have gained twenty-nine seats, but this was not enough 
to secure them against a union of the various sections of 
the Opposition. The day before the assembling of the 
new Parliament (June 6) those sections held a conference 
at Willis’s Rooms, settled their differences with one an- 
other, and devised a vote of want of confidence as an 
amendment on the Address. This vote was moved the 
next night by Lord Hartington, and was carried, after a 
debate which lasted three nights, by a majority of thirteen 
in a house of six hundred and forty-three (June 10). The 
Government immediately resigned. 

Before the meeting at Willis’s Rooms, the two chiefs 
whose rivalry had so long weakened party organization 
had come to an understanding that either would consent 
to serve under the other. The Queen was unwilling to 
settle the question between “two statesmen so full of 
years and honours,” and sent for a younger and less ex- 
perienced man. But Lord Granville, after making an 
attempt to form a ministry, resigned a task in which it had 
never been possible for him to succeed. Lord Palmerston 
was designated for the first post by a voice which the 
sovereign of a free country cannot pretend to ignore. All 
difficulties disappeared before his incomparably strong 
political position, and within five days of the defeat of the 
fallen Government Lord Palmerston had completed his list, 
with the exception of one post. This post was reserved for 
Cobden, then known to be on his way home. 

The following is the letter which was despatched by the 
new Prime Minister to meet him on landing at Liverpool :— 


“94, Piccadilly, 27th June, 1859. 


“My DEAR S1r,—I understand that it is likely that you 
may arrive at Liverpool to-morrow, and I therefore wish 
that this letter should be placed in your hands upon your 
landing. 

‘“‘T have been commissioned by the Queen to form an 
Administration, and I have endeavoured so to frame it, 
that it should contain representatives of all sections of the 
Liberal party, convinced as I am that no government 
constructed upon any other basis could have sufficient 
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prospect of duration, or would be sufficiently satisfactory 
to the country. 
““Mr. Milner Gibson has most handsomely consented to 


waive all former difficulties, and to become a member of 


the New Cabinet. I am most exceedingly anxious that 
you should consent to adopt the same line, and I have kept 


_ open for you the office of President of the Board of Trade, 
_ which appeared to me to be the one best suited to your 
_ views, and to the distinguished part which you have taken 
in public life. I shall be very glad to see you, and to have 


persenal communication with you as soon as may be con- 
venient to you on your arrival in London, and I am, 
‘My dear Sir, 
“ Yours faithfully, 
** PALMERSTON,” 


Cobden arrived in the Mersey on June 20, and in a letter 
written the next day to Mrs. Cobden, described what hap- 
pened :— 

“ Manchester, June 30, 1859.—I had but a moment yes- 


_terday in Liverpool to apprise you of my safe arrival in 


England. As I came up the Mersey, I little dreamed of 
the reception which awaited me, Crowds of friends were 
ready to greet and cheer me; and before I left the ship a 


pee: of letters was put in my hand, eran one from 


rd Palmerston, offering me a seat in the Cabinet as 


_ President of the Board of Trade, and another from Lord 
_ John Russell, urging me in the very strongest terms to 


accept it. There were letters from Moffatt, Gilpin, and a 
great many others, advising me not to refuse the offer. 

“I was completely taken by surprise by all this, for I 
had heard nothing of the change of government, and was 
alee ot days —— eeving seen the any news from 

, namel even days’ passage, and fourteen da 
er ope were behind the news when I left Quebec. ‘ 

“T went on shore and proceeded to the hotel, where my 
troubles More than a hundred of the leading men 
of Li assembled in the large room to t me with 
an address, which was put into my hand Mr. William 
Brown, . . . . Afterwards Mr. Robertson G , from 
the Financial Reform Association, Mr. Rathbone, from the 
American Chamber of Commerce, and the President of the 
Peace Society, all presented addresses, to which I was 
obliged, without a moment's notice, and with my head still 
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swimming with the motion of the sea, to deliver replies. It 
was really like killing one with kindness. I have come 
on here [to Manchester] to see my friends, and hear what 
they have to say. A deputation from Rochdale is over 
also. And I have an address from a number of persons, 
including Bazley and H. Ashworth, wishing me to accept 
the offer of a seat in the Cabinet. Indeed, almost without 
exception, everybody, Radicals, peace men, and all, are 
trying to persuade me to it. 

“Now it really seems to me that they must all have gone 
mad, for with my recorded opinions of Lord Palmerston’s 
public conduct during the last dozen years, in which opinions 
I have experienced no change, were I suddenly to jump at the 
offer of a place under him, I should ruin myself in my own 
self-respect, and ultimately lose the confidence of the very 
men who are in this moment of excitement urging me to 
enter his Cabinet. So great is the pressure put on me, 
that if it were Lord Granville, or even Lord John, at the 
head of affairs, I should be obliged, greatly against my will, 
to be a Right Honourable. But to take office now, with- 
out a single declaration of change of view regarding his 
public conduct, would be so monstrous a course, that 
nothing on earth shall induce me to doit. I am going to 
town this afternoon, and shall forward him my answer on 
my arrival. I listen to all my friends and say nothing, but 
my mind is made up.’’ 

On arriving a day or two later in London, Cobden lost 
no time in calling upon Lord Palmerston. He wrote a 
full account of all that passed between them to Mr. Sale, 
his brother-in-law in Manchester. 

“London, 4th July, 1859.—I thought it best on my 
arrival in town to go first to Palmerston, and explain plainly 
and frankly everything. On calling on him I was most 
pleasantly welcomed, and we talked as usual for a few 
minutes on everything but what I went about. At length 
I broke the ice in this way. ‘ You have acted in so manly 
and magnanimous a manner in pressing me to take office 
in your Cabinet, that I feel bound to come and talk to you 
without reserve upon the subject. My case is this. For 
the last twelve years I have been the systematic and 
constant assailant of the principle on which your foreign 
policy has been carried on. I believed you to be war-like, 
intermeddling, and quarrelsome, and that your policy was 
calculated to embroil us with foreign nations. At the 


. 
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same time I have expressed a general want of confidence 
in your domestic politics. Now I may have been altogether 
wrong in my views; it is possible I may have been, but I 
put it candidly to you whether it ought to be in your Cabi- 
net, whilst holding a post of high honour and emolument 
derived from you, that I should make the first avowal of a 
change of opinion respecting your public policy ? Should 
I not expose myself to severe suspicions, and deservedly so, 
if I were under these circumstances to step from an Atlantic 
steamer into your Cabinet ? Understand, I beg, that I 
have-no personal feelings which prevent me from accepting 
your offer. I have opposed you as the supposed repre- 
sentative of what I believed to be dangerous principles, 
If I have ever been personally offensive in my opposition 
it was not intended, and assuredly you never gave me any 
justification for such a course.’ 

“In reply he disclaimed any feelings of a personal kind, 
and said that even if there had been any personalities, 
they never ought to be remembered for three months ; 
pee he added in a laughing way that he thought Gibson 
had hit him quite as hard as I had. Then he commenced 
to combat my objections, and to offer, with apparentl 
great sincerity, a variety of arguments to show that y 
ought to enter the Cabinet, dwelling particularly on the 
fact that as questions of foreign policy were now u ; 
and as those questions were in the hands of the Executive, 
it was only by joining the Government that I could in- 
fluence them. ‘ You and your friends complain,’ he said, 
‘of a secret diplomacy, and that wars are entered in 
without consulting the le. Now it is in the Cabinet 
alone that questions of foreign policy are settled. We 


therefore, you wish to have a voice in those questions, you 
can onl dec in. the Cabinet! This was the argument I 
, found it most difficult to answer, and therefore he pressed 
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and, with a laugh louder than before, he exclaimed, ‘ Well, 
but being in it, why not go on?’ He added, ‘ Recollect I 
don’t offer you the seat from any desire of my own to 
change my colleagues. If left to me, I would of course 
rather have gone on as before with my old friends. I 
offer you the seat because you have a right to it.’ 

“In answer to my remark that perhaps others might be 
found quite as much entitled as myself to represent the 
advanced Liberals in his Government, he replied quickly, 
‘ Will you be good enough to mention the name of any one 
excepting Bright, Gibson, and yourself, that I could bring 
into the Cabinet as the representative of the Radicals ?’ I 
urged that Bright had been unfairly judged, and that his 
speeches at Birmingham, &c., were not of a kind to exclude 
him from an offer of a seat, and I remarked that he had 
very carefully avoided personalities in those speeches. ‘It 
is not personalities that are complained of ; a public man,’ 
said he, ‘is right in attacking persons. But it is his attacks 
on classes that have given offence to powerful bodies, who 
can make their resentment felt.’ 

“In the course of his remarks he gave me a full explana- 
tion of his views on the present war, and expressed his 
determination to preserve a strict neutrality, observing 
that, as the people of England would as soon think of 
‘evacuating these islands’ as to go to war in behalf of 
Austria, and as France did not ask us to help her, he could 
not see any possibility of our being mixed up in the fray. 
On this point he remarked :—‘ If you are afraid of our aban- 
doning our neutral ground, why don’t you come into the 
citadel of power, where you could have a voice in pre- 
venting it ?’ 

“Qn his remarking upon the difficulty there would be in 
carrying on the Government unless all parties were united, 
and how impossible it was for him to do so if the natural 
representatives of the Liberals would not take office, I 
replied that the very fact of his having offered me office was, 
so far as I was concerned, his justification; and that J 
should be blamed, and not he in the matter.. And I added, 
“I shall give just the same support to your Government 
whilst Mr. Gibson is in it, who represents identically my 
views, as I should if I were one of your Government: for 
I should be certain to run away, if you were to do anything 
very contrary to my strong convictions.’ I added that at 
present there were only two subjects on which we could 
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have any serious difference, and that if he kept out of the 
war, ee gave us a fair Reform measure, I did not see any 
other point on which I should be found opposing him. He 
returned to the argument that my presence in the Govern- 
ment was the important step required ; and I then told 
him that having run the gauntlet of my friends in Lanca- 
shire, who had kindly pressed the matter on me, and having 
resolved to act in opposition to their views, which nothing 
but the strongest convictions of the propriety of my course 
could have induced me to do, my mind was irrevocably 
made up. And so I rose to depart, expressing the hope 
that our personal and political relations might be in future 
the same as if I were in his Government. 

“ As I left the room he said, ‘ Lady Palmerston receives 
to-morrow evening at ten.’ To which I instantly replied, 
‘I shall be happy to be allowed to present myself to her.’ 
‘I shall be very glad if you will,’ was his answer, and so we 

arted 


P ‘ 

“The next evening I was at Cambridge House for the 
first time, and found myself among a crowd of fashionables 
and politicians, and was the lion of the party. The women 
came and stared with their glasses at me, and then brought 
their friends to stare also. I came away, Jacob Omnium 
and I were squeezed into a corner together, and he remarked, 
‘You are the greatest political monster that ever was seen 
in this house. There never was before seen such a curiosity 
as a man who refused a Cabinet office from Lord Palmer- 
ston, and then came to visit him here. Why, there are not 
half-a-dozen men in all that crowd that would not jump 
at the offer, and believe themselves quite as fit as you to 
be President of the Board of Trade.’ 

“TI never had before so much annoyance to my feelings 
as in this matter. To be pressed by nearly all my friends 
to take a course which I felt from the first moment to be 
impossible, was a most painful ordeal to go Oa 
don’t remember any pees occurrence which ever before 
made me ill, This 


This conclusion caused deep chagrin to many, perha’ 
hone with, whom lhe had een mot, closely 
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by the circumstance that one of their own number, a 
middle-class manufacturer, had at length penetrated the 
sacred enclosure of the oligarchy. In France all the best 
men were infinitely delighted by the honour that had been 
paid to one to whom they were accustomed to look up as 
the champion of progress and political morality. They 
dreamed that his presence in the Cabinet would be a guaran- 
tee for conciliatory ideas in the Government. They were 
greatly disappointed at the issue. M. Chevalier accepted 
Cobden’s reasons; but he protested against any absolute 
and systematic resolution on Cobden’s part never to take 
office. ‘‘ When a man has mixed himself up in public 
affairs,” he said, “with so much superiority and success 
as you have had, then the public has a certain claim upon 
him, and the exercise of this claim is the demand that he 
shall take part in the government of the country.” 

There was one eminent man, however, who earnestly 
approved of the step that had been taken. Mr. Bright 
declared that he had never been more clear of anything than 
that Cobden looked at the matter in a true light; and he 
thought that a few months would prove this to be so. We 
now know that Mr. Bright’s sagacity was not at fault. 
Almost from the first the new Cabinet espoused the policy 
of suspicion and alarm, and within the few months of which 
Mr. Bright had spoken, we shall find Cobden writing to 
Lord Palmerston and Lord John, with a vehemence of 
protest and conviction which he could under no circum- 
stances have controlled, and which would have made his 
position in the Government desperate. It is true that to 
one powerful member of that Cabinet its military policy, 
now and after, was as abhorrent as it was to Cobden him- 
self; who wrestled with his conscience by day and by 
night as to the morality of his position; and who only 
escaped from his own reprobation by the hope that in a 
balance of evils he had chosen the course which led to the 
less of them. If Cobden had been sitting by Mr. Gladstone’s 
side at the council table during the first half of 1860, would 
they together have been able to resist Lord Palmerston and 
Lord John Russell, supported by the body of the Cabinet, 
and encouraged by the excited suspicions of the great bulk 
of the nation ? To put the question is to answer it. Lord 
Palmerston was quite strong enough at that moment to 
do without Cobden, and even without Mr. Gladstone, if 
Mr. Gladstone, yielding to a moral pressure which, as we 
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shall see, Cobden unsparingly applied to him when the time 
came, had refused to remain an accessory, and had left 
the Government. If Cobden had taken office at Midsum- 
mer, he would certainly have been out of it by Christmas. 

Beneath solid considerations of this kind, there was prob- 
= an unspoken sense of a loss of prea c dignity and 
self-respect that would follow official subordination to a 
Minister of whom he had thought and spoken so ill as he 
had thought and spoken of Lord Palmerston.* There is 
always sure to be too little rather than too much of this 
honourable sensibility in public life. Cobden was perfectly 
justified in disclaiming all personal feeling about Lord 
Palmerston, but his repugnance to the sentiments, tradi- 
tions, and methods of which Palmerston was the repre- 
sentative, was the deepest part of his nature, and it was 
ineradicable. The instinct was surely sound which told 
him that something would be lost to the integrity of his 
political character and conscience, if he allowed the seeming 
expediency of the hour to tempt him into an alliance with 
a system that he had always denounced, and with men who 
had all their lives been committed to it heart and soul. The 
idea which men had, and still have, of Cobden’s simplicity, 
ind , and conviction, would inevitably have been 
tarnished if he had accepted a post under one, to whom 
the beliefs and the language of a lifetime made him the 


ed en antagonist. 

is was what was in Cobden’s mind when he said, “T 
have a horror of losing my individuality, which is to me 
as existence itself.”’ position in the gue had shown 
that nobody was less wie than he to the charge of inability 
to act with others,—that fatal sign of mediocre capacity. 
But a more fatal sign of a worse moral mediocrity is the 
ability to act with the first comer. Cobden was of all men 
the most staunch and most flexible member of an alliance, 
but he was scrupulously careful in choosing who his allies 
should be. He was right in thinking that he should not’ 
find one after his own either in Lord Palmerston, or 
among many of the colleagues with whom Palmerston was 
likely to provide him. 

* Trevelyan’s Life of Macaulay, ii, 251. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 
THE FRENCH TREATY. 


N the summer of 1859 M. Michel Chevalier paid a visit to 
England, which led to one of the most important 
chapters in the life of Cobden, as well as to a very im- 
portant episode in the relations between England and 
France. In the session of 1859 Mr. Bright in a speech in 
the House of Commons incidentally asked why, instead of 
lavishing the national substance in armaments, they did 
not go to the French Emperor and attempt to persuade 
him to allow his people to trade freely with ours. M. 
Chevalier, after reading this speech, was inspired by the 
idea of a Commercial Treaty between England and France, 
and he wrote to Cobden in this sense. Coming to England 
shortly afterwards, he found that Cobden had arranged, for 
family reasons, to pass a portion of the winter in Paris. 
He immediately saw an opening, and urged Cobden to 
seize the opportunity for converting the Emperor, as fifteen 
years earlier he had so powerfully aided in converting the 
English public, to the policy of Free Trade, and to as near 
an execution of that policy as the circumstances of a coun- 
try still in the stage of prohibition could permit. 

These ideas made so strong an impression on Cobden 
that he grew eager to discuss them with the only statesman 
in the high official world with whom he felt conscious of 
deep moral and political sympathy.. What made the idea 
of a Treaty possible, moreover, was that in the following 
year terminable annuities to the amount of upwards of 
two millions would fall in, and the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer would have that amount of taxation to deal with. 
If the Minister could be induced to entertain the idea of a 
Treaty, he would by means of such a surplus be able to 
make that reduction in the duties on French articles which 
the French would regard, and insist upon, as a price for a 
transformation of their own prohibitive system. In the 
early part of September, Cobden paid a visit to Hawarden, 
and there he opened his mind to Mr. Gladstone. They were 
both of them thoroughly alive to the objections to which 
‘on strictly economic grounds treaties of commerce must 
always be open. They both felt it to be perfectly true, if 
economic rules were never under any circumstances to be 
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contravened, that, as Mr. Bright had already said, it was 
our business to look to our own tariffs, and to release French 
products from the duties that prevented our trading with 
France ; and this without any stipulation as to what France 
should do in return. But then they felt that the occasion 
was one which could not be judged in this simple way. 
An economic principle by itself, as all sensible men have 
now learnt, can never be decisive of anything in the mixed 
and. complex sphere of practice. Neither Cobden nor Mr. 
Gladstone could resist the force of M. Chevalier’s emphatic 
assurance, that in no other way could the French tariff 
be altéred in the direction of Free Trade than through a 
diplomatic act, that is to say, a commercial treaty with 
England. The Emperor, moreover, in spite of his absolutist 
system, was practically powerless to reduce his duties, 
unless the English Government gave him the help of a 
corresponding movement on their side. 

Mr. Gladstone discerned both the oppertunity which such 
a movement would afford for continuing the great work of 
tariff reform, and the strong influence that a commercial 
treaty would have upon the violent and dangerous perturba- 
tions in the political sentiment of the two nations towards 
one another. Imagination was kindled, and he had the 
first dawn of that fine vision which he revealed to the public 
in the famous budget speech of the following February. 

Cobden’s first suggestion had been that as he was about 
to spend a part of the winter in Paris, he might perhaps 
be of use to Mr. Gladstone in the way of inquiry. Con- 
versation expanded this modest proposal into somethin 
more definite and more energetic. It was thought that, i 
he had the tacit and informal authority of the British 
Government, he might put himself into communication 
with the Emperor and his Ministers, might bring to bear 
upon them his well-tried powers of persuasion and conver- 
sion, and might work out with them the scheme of a treaty 
which would give an occasion for a great fiscal reform in 
both countries, and in both countries would produce a solid 
and sterling pacification of feelings. 

This was lan with which Cobden quitted Hawarden. 
He was not wiaiitent of success, for he knew that he would 
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tule to be standing conspiracies to rob and bamboozle 
people, and why should that of Louis Napoleon be an 
exception ? The more I see of the rulers of the world,” 
he added, in amplification of a famous saying, “ the less of 
wisdom or greatness do I find necessary ior the government 
of mankind.” 

When he reached London he found that the Ministers had 
been summoned for a Cabinet Council. He called upon 
Lord Palmerston and Lord John Russell, and discussed M. 
Chevalier’s notions with them. 

Although he received no cheerful encouragement from 
either the Prime Minister or the Foreign Secretary, Cobden 
was not forbidden to proceed on the mission that he had 
volunteered. On October 18, he arrived in Paris, and on 
the 23rd he went to see Lord Cowley at Chantilly. They 
had a long conversation, in the course of which the English 
Ambassador gave the Emperor a high character for straight- 
forwardness, and a strict adherence to his word in all his 
engagements with Lord Cowley himself. Two days later 
Cobden, M. Chevalier, and M. Rouher dined together. The 
Minister had been very uneasy lest the fact of his interview 
with Cobden should get abroad, and I have heard that the 
dinner was planned with as much secrecy and discretion 
as if they had been three housebreakers under the surveil- 
lance of the police. 

M. Rouher, who was then Minister of Commerce, professed 
strong Free-trade views, and was thoroughly won round by 
Cobden’s exposition of the well-known list of Protectionist 
subterfuges. He made no secret that it was the Emperor 
only who on every question gave the initiative to his Min- 
ister. If he could be induced to reform his customs duties, 
M. Rouher would be a very willing instrument in promoting 
his plans. The next step, and the greatest, was to convince 
the Emperor. The Minister undertook to procure an in- 
vitation, and two days later (October 27) Cobden went to 
St. Cloud to have his first audience. It was not the first 
time that they had seen one another. Cobden had met 
Louis Napoleon at breakfast at Mr. Monckton Milnes’s 
three days after the escape from Ham in 1846. He had 
then set the Prince down for a very mediocre person indeed. 
He did his best to remember that he was now talking to 
quite a different personage, but was not sure that he always 
succeeded. Cobden kept a full journal of the events of 
the negotiation, and the following is his account of the first 
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interview with the convert who was of paramount im- 
rtance :— 

“‘ After a few remarks upon the subject of the gate 
ments in Paris, and in the Bois de Boulogne, and after he 
had expressed his regret at my not having entered the 
Mini of Lord Palmerston, the Emperor alluded to the 
state of feeling in England, and expressed his regret that 
notwithstanding he had tor ten years given pig! Rovere: 
proof of his desire to preserve the friendship of British 
people, the press had at last defeated his purpose, and now 
the relations of the two countries seemed to be worse than 
ever. “He appealed to me if he had ever done one act to 
justify the manner in which he was assailed by our press ? 
I candidly told him that I thought the Governments of 
both countries were to blame. He asked what he could do 
more than he had already done to promote the friendly 
relations of the two countries. This led to the question of 
Free Trade, and I urged many arguments in favour of re- 
moving those obstacles which prevented the two countries 
from being brought into closer dependence on one another. 
He expressed himself as friendly to this policy, but alluded 
to the great difficulties in his way; said he had made an 
effort by admitting iron in bond for shipbuilding, which he 
was obliged to alter again, and spoke of the sliding scale 
on corn which had been re-imposed after it had expired. 
I e of the opportuneness of the present moment for 

ing a simultaneous change in the English and French 


year, owing to the expiry of our terminable annuities, and 
that Mr. Gladstone was very desirous to make this surplus 


the tariff by a decree, if it were part of a treaty with a 
foreign power; and he asked me whether England would 
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treaty being entered into next spring, for that the moral 
effect would be the same even if the full operation of the 
new duties did not come into play for two or three years. 
He asked me to let him know what reductions could be 
made in our tariff upon articles affecting his country, which 
I promised to do. He then inquired what I should advise 
him to do in regard to the French tariff. I said I should 
attack one article of great and universal necessity, as I had 
done in England, when I confined all my efforts to the 
abolition of the corn-laws, knowing that when that clef-de- 
voite was removed, the whole system would fall, In France, 
the great primary want was cheap iron, which is the daily 
bread of all industries, and I should begin by abolishing the 
duty on iron and coal, and then I should be in a better 
position for approaching all the other industries; that I 
would, if necessary, pay an indemnity in some shape to the 
iron-masters, and thus be enabled to abolish their protection 
immediately—a course which I should not contemplate 
following with any other commodity but iron and coal. 
He spoke of the danger of throwing men out of work, and 
I tried by a variety of arguments to convince him, especially 
by a reference to the example of England, that the effect of 
a reduction of duties is to increase, not diminish, the demand, 
for labour. Ishowed that in England we had much machin- 
ery standing idle in consequence of the want of workmen at 
the present time ; and in order to allay his fears of an inun- 
dation of British products, to throw his own people out of. 
work, I explained that there was not an ounce of our pro- 
ductions which was not already bespoken, and that it would 
take a long time to increase largely our investment of 
capital, whilst it was impossible to procure any considerable 
addition to our labourers. On my giving him a description 
of the reforms effected by Sir Robert Peel, and the great) 
reverence in which his name is held, he said, ‘ I am charmed) 
and flattered at the idea of performing a similar work in 
my country ; but,’ he added, ‘it is very difficult in France tc 
make reforms ; we make revolutions in France, not reforms.’ 
“The Emperor is short in stature and very undignified 
I never saw a person with fewer heroic traits in his appear- 
ance and manner, But there is nothing harsh or even colc 
in the expression of his countenance. His eye is not pleasan* 
at first, but it warms and moistens with conversation, anc 
gives you the impression that he is capable of generou: 
emotions. 
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“ The approach to the Palace of Saint Cloud was thronged 
‘ith military, both horse and foot. I entered the building, 
nd passed through an avenue of liveried lacqueys in the 
all, from which I ascended the grand staircase, guarded at 
1e top by sentries, and I passed through a series of apart- 
vents hung with gorgeous tapestry, each room being in 
harge of servants higher in rank as they come nearer to 
1e person of the Sovereign. As I surveyed this gorgeous 
sectacle, I found my thoughts busy with the recollection 
fa different scene which I had looked upon a few 
:ontalitore at Washington, when I was the guest of the 
‘resident of the United States, a plain man in a black suit, 
ving in comparative 65 Page without a sentry at his 
oor or a livery servant in his house.”’ 

A day or two afterwards he received from the Emperor 
n invitation for himself and his wife to spend four days 
t Carer He declined it on the plea of Mrs. Cobden’s 
ealth. . Chevalier was very anxious that he should go, 
nd Cobden wrote to Mr. Bright that he was sorely tempted 
» accept the invitation, because it would have given him 
good opportunity of talking to the Emperor poms ioe 
nd without the risk of his audiences being reported. It 
ras the Emperor’s custom to walk about with his guests, 
nd chat with them over his interminable cigarettes. ‘If 
had been sure,”” Cobden says, “of converting my pupil 
ito a practical Free-trader, I would have gone. But if I 
tiled, the fact of my having taken part in those gay fes- 
vities would have furnished a ready taunt of my havi 
een bought and seduced, if I had ever said a wo 
gainst a French invasion afterwards. So it is better as 
. is. ” > 


“Ten days were passed in discussions with M. Fould, and 
on verliiiies with M. Chevalier. There were many vacilla- 
ons, and each day brought its new rumour, for hope or 


iscouragement, 

The next day Cobden started for London, where he re- 
iained for a week, partly engaged in some private business 
onnected with the Illinois ilway. He saw Mr. Glad- 
tone, who entered as heartily as before into the matter. 
Gladstone,” he said in a letter to his trusted friend at 
ochdale, “is really almost the only Cabinet Minister of 
ve years’ standing who is not afraid to let his heart guide 
is head a little at times.”” He tried to see the Foreign 

* To J. Bright, Nov. 20, 1859. 
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Secretary, but failed. “‘I doubt,” he says, ‘‘ whether Lord 
John is not just now attaching more value to the spirited 
turn of a phrase about Morocco, than to my efforts to lay 
down a commercial cable that shall bind these two great 
countries together.” He called on Lord Palmerston, and 
had a conversation on the state of public feeling in France 
and England. Lord Palmerston admitted that the Govern- 
ment of this country had no complaint against the Em- 
peror, and no reason to be dissatisfied with his conduct, and 
that there was no unsettled question or ground of quarrel 
between the two countries. But one man had told him of 
a French order for ten thousand tons of iron plating for 
ships of war, and another man had told him of a large order 
for rifled cannons, and a third had talked of some flat- 
bottomed boats at Nantes. All these tendencies to increase 
his means of aggression in case of a desire to attack Eng- 
land, made it necessary, said Lord Palmerston, to increase 
our means of defence. Would it not be wiser—this is 
Cobden’s reflection on Lord Palmerston’s plea,—‘“‘to act 
as private individuals would do in such a case, namely, ask 
an explanation of the meaning of such apparently unfriendly 
proceedings, and offer frankly to explain any acts in return, 
which might have a hostile complexion. But governments 
are opposed to a simplification of their proceedings, or toi 
bringing them under those rules of common sense which 
control the acts of every-day individual life.”’ 

On his way back to France, M. de Persigny, the French 
ambassador, came over from‘ Hastings to Newhaven to dis- 
cuss with him the prospects of commercial reform in France. 
Cobden thought highly of Persigny, spoke of him as “an 
honest and warm-hearted’ creature, and recognized, as 
some of the bitterest enemies of the group who helped 
Louis Napoleon to the throne have always recognized, that 
Persigny’s devotion to the Emperor would have stood the 
test of adverse fortune. However this may be, there car 
be no doubt of the French ambassador’s zeal and sincerity 
on behalf of the new cause. 

On the 17th of November, Cobden returned to Paris, sc 
ill that he at once took to his bed, and was confined to hi: 
room for some days. Illness, however, did not quench hi: 
zeal, and he carried on the endless argument with thi 
Ministers in his bedroom. It is not necessary to recoun’ 
the course of negotiations from day to day, nor the bus’ 
and laborious discussions with M. Fould and M. Rouwher 
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On December oth, M. Chevalier informed Cobden that M. 
Rouher had prepared his plan for a commercial treaty, which 
would be submitted for the Emperor’s approval on the next 
day. “There is but one man in the Government,” M. 
Rouher had said, ‘‘ the Emperor, and but one will, that of _ 
the Emperor.”’ The will of this one man still remained 
uncertain. Lord Cowley, who had been staying at Com- 
piégne three weeks before, said the Emperor was strong for 
a commercial treaty with England, but since then his lan- 
guage had changed. He had once more found out how 
many difficulties were to be overcome, It had become, as 
he told Lord Cowley, “‘ une grosse affaire.’”’ The Emperor 
had been pressing M. Fould as to the precise advantage that 
France would gain in imitating the policy of England. 
England, said the Emperor, was so dependent on her foreign 
trad , that she was constantly in a state of alarm at the 
prospect of war. France, on the other hand, could find 
herself involved in war with comparatively little incon- 
venience. ‘ This remark,’”’ says Cobden, to whom it was 
reported, “ struck me as disclosing a secret instinct for a 
policy of war and isolation.” 

“ Lord Cowley,’ he says in another place, ‘‘ who knows 
the Emperor so well, smiled at the idea which so generally 
prevails of his being always actuated by some clever Machia- 
vellian schemie, when he is often only committing indiscre- 
tions ‘too much simplicity, and want of statesmanlike 
forethought. He repeated the opinion which he had ex- 
pressed before, that ‘it ts not in him’ to have any great 
plan for a political combination, extending into the fu : 
and embracing all mee 

Better ideas prevailed at last. M. de Persigny had come 
over from London, to tell his master how hostile and dan- 
gerous was the state of opinion in England. For the first 
time in his experience, he said, he believed war to be pos- 
sible, unless the Emperor took some step to remove the 
profound mistrust that agitated the English public. The 
Pie | of the throne, he went on to urge, depended on the 
Eng alliance being a reality. So long as there was a 
solid fri between England and France, need 
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It was the only available instrument for keeping the English 
alliance. 

M. Rouher presented his plan of a commercial treaty, 
together with sixty pages of illustrative reasoning upon it. 
The whole was read to the Emperor; he listened atten- 
tively through every page, approved it, and declared his 
intention of carrying it out. He then produced a letter 
which he had prepared, addressed to M. Fould, and intended 
for publication, in which he announced his determination 
to enter upon a course of pacific improvement, to promote 
the industry of the country by cheapening transport, and 
so forth. 

The project was now disclosed to Count Walewski, the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, and Cobden was invited to 
have an interview with him. Once more he went over the 
ground along which he had already led Fould, Rouher, and 
the Emperor. ‘I endeavoured,’ says Cobden, “ to remove 
his doubts and difficulties, and to fortify his courage against 
the Protectionist party, whose insignificance and power- 
lessness I demonstrated by comparing their small body 
with the immense population which was interested in the 
removal of commercial restrictions.’”’ The discussion with 
M. Walewski was followed by a second interview with the 
Emperor (December 21). 

“Whilst we were in the midst of this familiar conversa- 
tion, during which he smoked several cigarettes, the Empress 
entered the room, to whom I was introduced. She is a tal. 
and graceful person, very amiable and gracious, but hey 
features were not entirely free from an expression of thought- 
fulness, if not melancholy. The Emperor is said by every: 
body to be very fascinating to those who come much ir 
personal contact with him. I found him more attractive 
at this second audience than the first. His manner i 
very simple and natural. If there be any affectation, it i 
in a slight air of humility (‘young ambition’s ladder ’) 
which shows itself with consummate tact in his voice anc 
gestures.” . 

The matter came officially before Lord Cowley in the forn, 
of a request from Count Walewski that he would ascertair 
the views and intentions of his Government. Lord Cowle 
applied to Lord John Russell for official instructions to act 
and in the course of the next month Cobden received hi 
own. instructions and powers. Meanwhile not a day wai 
lost, and he brought the.same tact and unwearied energ: 
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o the settlement of the details of the Treaty, which he 
iad employed in persuading this little group of important 
nen to accept its principles and policy. There was one 
ingular personage, who ought from his keen faculties, his 
rasp of the principles of modern progress, and his position, 
0 have been the most important of all, but in whom his 
rifts have been nullified by want of that indescribable 
omething which men call character and the spirit of con- 
luct. This was Prince Napoleon. Cobden had several 
conversations with him, and came to the conclusion that 
ew men in France had a more thorough mastery of economic 
juestions. 

There were frequent interruptions, for, as Lord Palmer- 
iton once said, Napoleon’s mind was as full of schemes as 
. warren is full of rabbits. Cobden was alarmed one day, 
or instance, by a story that the treaty of commerce was to 
»e thrown aside in favour of a treaty of alliance for settling 
che affairs of Italy. Then the treaty of commerce was not 
0 be thrown aside, but a political treaty was to be tacked 
m to it. “It is possible,’’ Cobden wrote to Mr. Gladstone 
Jan. 7, 1860), “‘ that the Emperor may think we attach so 
nuch importance to the Treaty that he can make it a bribe 
»o make us agree to something else. Muchas I am interested 
n the success of the good work, I would not allow such a 
stipulation to be made. The Emperor has more necessity 
‘or our’alliance than we have for his just now.”’ When this 
lisquieting kb vanished, the Emperor wished to submit 
che draft of the Treaty to the Legislative Body, notwith- 
standing the fact that he had himself assured Cobden that 
che Legislative Body was irreconcilably hostile to every 
nanner of Free Trade. 

After this there was one more fierce struggle at the council- 
cable. M. Magne—a cannon-ball Protectionist, as Cobden 
lescribed him *—and M. Troplong, insisted that at any 
cate the Emperor was bound by his word of honour to have 
in inquiry before he abolished the prohibitive system. The 
Emperor yielded, and held a formal inquiry, which was 
imited to two days. Meanwhile, to show that he had no 
ntention of drawing back, he sent to the Moniteur, what 
was for nine days a memorable document, the letter to 
M. Fould. This letter was an announcement, in shadowy 
general terms, of the coming change ; it had previously been 

* The phrase, however, was not Cobden’s, but was borrowed by him 
from a once famous article in the Times, towards the end of 1852, a 
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submitted by the Emperor to Cobden, and at Cobden’ 
suggestion some changes and additions had been made it 
it. Yet, though Cobden thus was not only the inspire 
of the Treaty, but actually put words and principles int 
the Emperor’s mouth, one of the favourite charges agains 
the Treaty, when it came before Parliament in England 
was that it was the result of a policy of subservience. Wit! 
noble indignation one member of the House of Common 
asked whether the free Parliament of Britain had assemble 
only to register the decrees of a foreign despot. 

In France the Emperor’s letter excited intense excitement 
An eminent member of the English Parliament happenec 
to be at the house of M. Thiers on the evening when the new 
of the Treaty was brought in, and he has described th 
sparkling fury of the great man at the Emperor’s new card 
The Protectionists hastened to Paris and appointed a stron; 
committee to sit en permanence. ‘The feeling was so violen 
that the greatest industrial personage in France told Cobde1 
that his own nephew had refused to shake hands becaus 
he, the uncle, was a free trader. The Orleanists were dis 
gusted that the Emperor should have the credit of doing < 
good thing, and Cobden heard one of the party declare 
with much vehemence, at a dinner of the Political Economy 
Club, that to establish Free Trade in a country where publi 
opinion was not ripe for it, was neither more nor less thai 
gross oppression. Friends and foes, however, amid th 
hubbub of criticism, agreed in admiring the Emperor’ 
courage. ‘You may form some idea of the position,’ 
Cobden wrote to Mr. Gladstone, “if you will imagine your 
self in England in 1820, before Mr. Huskisson began hi 
innovations in our tariff, with this serious disadvantage o1 
the side of the French Government, that while the Protec 
tionists have all the selfishness and timidity which char 
acterized our ‘interests’ at that time, they arrogate t 
themselves an amount of social and political importance 
which our manufacturers never pretended to possess. . . 
It would hardly be possible to assemble five hundred person 
together by any process of selection, and not find nine 
tenths of them at least in favour of the present restrictiv: 
system.” Only thirteen years before, as we have seen 
Louis Philippe did not conceal from Cobden that the iron 
masters and other protected interests commanded such a: 
overwhelming majority in the Chamber, that it was utterl 
impossible to take a single step in the direction of Fre 
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Trade. Cobden had been warned from the first that the 
ron interest had powerful friends even within the walls of 
che imperial palace, and he felt this occult antagonism 
-chroughout the negotiation. 

The resistance to the Treaty grew stronger every hour. 
A hundred and twenty cotton-spinners assembled in the 
sourt-yard of the Minister of the Interior, tumultuously 
orying for an immediate interview. M. Thiers was said to 
re ing for an audience with the Emperor. The press 
ceemed with articles and pamphlets, whose logic and temper 
vetrayéd the high pressure under which they had been 
composed. In Manchester, meanwhile, the Emperor’s 
‘etter had created an exultant excitement which had never 
been equalled since the day when Sir Robert Peel announced 
that he was about to repeal the Corn Laws. The letter had 
uppeared on a Sunday (January 15th), and at the great 
market which used to draw men from every part of that 
thriving district on Tuesdays, the French Emperor was 
sverywhere hailed as the best man in Europe. This intense 
satisfaction was due less to a desire for extended trade, than 
to the confidence that the Emperor intended peace, and 
had taken the most effectual means to make it permanent. 
The English newspapers, which every morning for months 
past had been accusing the Emperor of every sinister 
quality in statesmanship, now turned round so handsomely 
that M. Baroche told Cobden he wished they could be forced 
to moderate their compliments, as such flattery made the 
Treaty more unpopular in France. 

A week after the publication of the letter, the Treaty was 
ready for execution, and the happy day arrived. The fol- 
lowing is Cobden’s entry in his journal :— 

“ Jan. 23.—Went to the Embassy at eight this morning, 
to revise for the last time the list of articles in the Treaty. 
At two o'clock the plenipotentiaries met at the Foreign 
Office, where the Treaty was read over by a clerk in French 
and ish, after which it was duly signed and sealed. It 
is four days only of three months since I had m 
first interview with the Emperor at St. Cloud. The int 
has been a period of almost incessant nervous irritation and 
»xcitement, owing to the delays and uncertainties which have 
ae arisen. I can now understand not only the 
wisdom, but the benevolence of Talleyrand, when he coun- 
st. : 


peee tc gerapeeg thee ry-trutheng However, 
the work is st at an end, and I hope it will pave the 
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way for a change in the relations between these two gre 
neighbours by placing England and France in mutual con 
mercial dependence on each other.” 

Cobden’s health had been so bad since his return 1 
Paris in the middle of November, that the end of his bus 
ness came none too soon. His throat and chest gave hii 
incessant trouble, and the doctor urged a speedy flight 1 
the lands of the sun. Lord Palmerston had written to hii 
that ‘the climate of Paris is perhaps better than that « 
London, but then the French physicians are less in tl 
habit of curing their patients than ours are.”’ From clima: 
and physicians alike Cobden was eager to escape. As 
happened, the work was not even yet quite at an en 
Some small verbal loosenesses were discovered in the Treat: 
The negotiators had written English coke and coal, whe: 
they meant British, and harbour, when they meant shippin; 
It was re-written, and again signed, the signatures and sea 
from the. old Treaty having been duly cut off. This we 
on January 29. 

Surprise has often been expressed, that a man of Cobden 
strong Liberalism should have been not only so willing 1 
co-operate with Louis Napoleon, but so unable to ent 
into the feelings of Frenchmen towards a government whic! 
besides being lawless and violent in its origin, persisted ; 
stifling the press, corrupting the administration, silencir 
the popular voice, and from time to time sending gre< 
batches of untried and often innocent men to obscure an 
miserable death at Cayenne. A story is told of an Englis! 
man of reputation at this time saying to a group whic 
surrounded him in a Parisian drawing-room :—‘“‘ But sure! 
under your present Government France is prosperous ; an 
surely you can do as you please.’’ ‘‘ Oh, dear, yes,’’ said 
bystander, ‘‘ if we wish only to eat, drink, and make mone: 
we can do exactly as we please.” It was said that Cobde 
thought too lightly of all those things, besides eating, drin] 

_ing,and making money, which the best Frenchman might wis 
to do and ought to be esteemed and praised for wishing { 
do. One or two remarks may be made upon this interestin 
point. 

In the first place, economists have often been apt ° 
treat the political side of affairs as secondary to the materi 
side. Turgot, and the whole school of which he is tl 
greatest name, systematically assumed that the reforr 
which they sought should proceed from an absolute centr 
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power. It was one of the distinctions of the Saint Simonians, 
to whom Cobden’s friend Chevalier belonged, that they held 
strongly that government is good for something, and that 
authority is an indispensable principle of modern societies. 
M. Laffitte, the admirable chief of another earnest sect of 
social reformers, told an English traveller that he and his 
friends approved of the imperial régime. Cobden’s attitude, 
therefore, was in harmony with that of many able and dis- 
interested men who had nothing to do with the imperialist 
arty, but who conscientiously thought that the existing 
Oeniieant, notwithstanding its heavy drawbacks, was 
better than the anarchy of utopists, anarchists, and talkers, 
which it had superseded, and that it had at least the merit 
of preserving an amount and kind of order in which the 
ideas of a better system might grow up. Events, in the 
opinion of the present writer, only confirmed what sound 
political judgment might have led men to expect—namely, 
that this was a grave miscalculation. Sedan and the Treaty 
of Frankfort proved it. But if Cobden thought better of 
the Empire than it deserved, not a few good and high- 
minded Frenchmen erred with him. 
_ Our second remark, however, is that Cobden was prob- 
ably as well aware as others of the evils and perils of the 
Empire. He was no blind believer in the Emperor, as his 
letters testify. It was not his tendency to believe blindly 
in any governments. But he always revolted from the 
pharisaical censoriousness and most unseemly licence with 
which English journalists and others are accustomed to 
write about the rulers and the affairs of foreign nations. 
He always inclined to moral, no less than to a material, 
non-intervention in the domestic doings of other countries, 
and thought it right to observe and counsel a language of 
scrupulous decency towards a government in which the bulk 
of the French nation formally and deliberately acquiesced. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


HOLIDAY AND RETURN TO PARIS. 
2 x the last day of jscuary Cobden started for the 
of France, and he remained there until the last 
in March. He made Cannes his headquarters, and hoped 
for sunshine and warmth. Unluckily, cloudy skies and 
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keen winds confirmed his opinion that, if we would make 
sure of a second summer in the year, it cannot be had in 
Europe ; men must imitate the swallows and migrate into 
Africa. Cobden’s elastic and joyful temperament, how- 
ever, atoned for defects of climate, and his diary is a record 
of lively excursions and genial intercourse with friends. 
Among his companions were Bunsen, Henri Martin, Arles 
Dufour, Legouvé, Mérimée, and occasionally Lord Brougham. 
Those who have been accustomed to think of Cobden as 
wrapped up in tariffs and the vulgarities of Parliament 
might well be amazed at the eagerness with which he notes 
the house to which Rachel was brought to die, and the 
circumstances of her last hours; at his enthusiasm for 
the fine landscapes ; at the sincerity of interest with which 
he listened for long hours while Bunsen talked to him about 
Egyptian antiquities, and read his latest successes in de- 
ciphering hieroglyphs. Every day brought to his curious 
and observant mind new stores of information, political, 
social, and industrial, and still he had interest left for. 
gossip and trivialities that help such men across from one 
serious thought to another. 

On the 22nd of March he found himself once more in 
Paris. He had an interview with the Emperor, who asked 
him to accept a vase as a souvenir. ‘I hope it will be of 
small value,’’ Cobden wrote in his journal. It may now 
be seen in the South Kensington Museum, whither Mrs. 
Cobden sent it shortly after her husband’s death. 

A day or two after, Cobden returned to England. And 
here we may for a moment turn from his public activity to 
say so much as may be necessary about some of his private 
concerns. The subject is painful enough, just as it is painful 
even at this distance of time to think of Burke’s genius 
being humiliated and impeded by the straits of embarrassed 
circumstances. So much publicity, however, was given to: 
Cobden’s affairs, partly by the spleen of political adver- 
saries, and partly by the indiscretion of friends, that it is) 
proper to describe the transaction of this period as it really 
was. A few lines fortunately will suffice. We have seen 
that of the sum raised in 1846 as a proof of the public 
gratitude for his services in the cause of Free Trade, the 
bulk had been employed in meeting the heavy losses in- 
curred in Cobden’s business, during the time when he was 
absorbed in the agitation against the Corn Laws. What 
happened to the balance which had been invested in the 
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shares of the Illinois Central Railway, we have also seen. 
There was, moreover, the continued drain of the chief rent 
on the unhappy purchase of land at Manchester, The up- 
shot was that after his return from the United States Cobden 
found his resources practically exhausted, and his position 
had become extremely serious. 

Under these circumstances he applied to one of his oldest 
and most confidential friends in Manchester for aid and 
advice. What he sought was that a few men who could 
afford to wait for a return on their money, might be induced 
to buy the building land from him at a certain valuation, 
which should include some of that prospective value which 
he insisted on seeing in it. In this letter he said to his 
friend, in words that will touch all who can think gently of 
a man for taking too little heed of his own interests, for the 
sake of the commonwealth: ‘‘ My hair,” he said, “‘ has been 
growing grey latterly with the thoughts of what is to be- 
come of my children. If I were to consult my duty to 
them, I should withdraw from Parliament, and accept some 
public employment, by which I might earn 2,000/ a year. 


The present Ministry have, through my friend Lord H——, 


sounded me as to my willingness to take such an office. 


It is not necessary to follow the course of what followed. 
It was found that nothing effectual could be done with the 
land. So a little group of Cobden’s most intimate friends 
took counsel together, and in the end a subscription was 

ivately raised which amounted to the sum of 40,000/. 

names of those who contributed to it, between ninety 
and a hundred persons in all, he never knew. He requested 
that a list might be given to him in a sealed cover. After 
his death the executors found the envelope in his desk, 
with the seal still unbroken. Such an endowment was a 
gracious and munificent testimonial to his devoted public 

i The fact that Cobden had so richly earned the gift, 
him, as it may make us, none the less sensible of 
considerate liberality of the givers. 

* To Mr. John Slage, Sept. 5, 1859. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 
THE TARIFF—THE FORTIFICATION SCHEME. 


2 is not necessary for us to follow the fortunes of th 

Treaty in England. They belong rather to our fisca 
and parliamentary history, than to the biography of one o 
the negotiators. The Treaty was laid before Parliament b 
Lord John Russell, and its provisions were fully explained 
along with the changes which the Government proposed i 
our fiscal system as a consequence of this Treaty, by M1 
Gladstone in a memorable:speech (Feb. 10) which for lucidit 
and grasp has never been surpassed. He did not forget t 
cgi} a just tribute to his absent colleague. “‘ Rare,” sai 

r. Gladstone, ‘‘is the privilege of any man who havin 
fourteen years ago rendered to his country one signal an 
splendid service, now again within the same brief span oc 
life, decorated neither by rank nor title, bearing no mark t 
distinguish him from the people whom he serves, has bee: 
permitted again to perform a great and memorable servic 
to his country.” 

The leader of the Opposition did not fall far behind i: 
civil words, while. conveying in his compliment to Cobde: 
a characteristic sneer at the hated Whigs. Mr. Disrae: 
(Feb. 20) took credit for having recognized the great abilit 
and the honourable and eminent position of the secret agen 
of the Treaty, long before they had been recognized by thos 
‘** sympathizing statesmen of whom he was somehow doome 
never to be the colleague.’ But at the same time, he de 
tected in the Treaty the idiosyncrasies of the negotiator 
he saw the negotiator’s strong personal convictions in th 
wanton sacrifice of so many sources of revenue; he say 
it in the light treatment of belligerent rights. 

Then the parliamentary battle began according to th 
well-known rules. Private secretaries rapidly hunted wu 
the circumstances of Pitt’s Commercial Treaty of 178¢ 
and their chiefs set to work to show that the precedent ha 
been accurately followed, or else, if they happened to si 
on the other side of the House, that it had been most un 
reasonably departed from. Men whose intellectual positio: 
was so strong as that of Sir James Graham and Earl Grey 
protested against the policy of commercial treaties. On 
member, as I have already mentioned, still happily aliv 
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and vocal, asked if it had come to this—that the free Par- 
liament of England sat to register the decrees of the despot 
of France. There was the usual abundance of predictions, 
in which the barely possible was raised to the degree of 
probable or certain, and to which the — answer was that 
men were not bound to believe them. The great authority 
from the city prophesied that there would be no permanent 
enlargement of our trade with France as a consequence of 
the Treaty. Mr. Disraeli declared that he had always 
strongly desired an improvement of our commercial rela- 
tions with France, and even if that improvement took the 
form of a commercial treaty he could endure it: but this 
was a bad treaty ; it was calculated to sow the seeds of dis- 
cord and dissension between the two countries. Mr. Dis- 
raeli’s chief in the House of Lords argued that the time was 
inopportune for a reduction of the sources of revenue ; and 
he pointed out that the Treaty admitted to France articles 
of vital importance for purposes of war, and the Government 
itself acted in other respects as if war were not improbable. 
Here Lord Derby made a point, as Cobden would have been 
the first to admit. The policy of 1860 was a double policy. 
The Treaty implied confidence in peace, while the estimates 
implied a strong expectation of war. If war were as near 
a contingency as the tone of some of the Ministers seemed 
to show, then the budget of 1860 was open to the criticism 
on the budget of 1853, the great peace budget which im- 
mediately preceded the Crimean W ar. 

After much skirmishing, the real debate came on in the 
House of Commons, on a motion that it was not expedient 
to diminish the sources of revenue, nor to re-impose the 
income tax at a needlessly high rate. The discussion ex- 
tended over three nights, and at the end of it the division 
gave to the Government a majority of 116. Mr. Gladstone 
had met happily enough the serious objections, as distin- 
guished from those which were invented in the usual way 
of party business. Nothing, he said, was given to France 
which was of any value to us. On the other hand, nothing 
was received from France except a measure by which that 
country conferred a benefit upon itself. At a small loss 
ph se nh - wea ei nio-tharaie 

with great weight against i 
objection that a commercial treaty tends to mislead nations 
as to the true nature of the transaction. In any case this 
was an objection which was very little calculated to affect 
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a body endowed with the rough and blunt intellectual 
temper of the House of Commons. 

On his arrival in London, meanwhile, at the beginning of 
April, Cobden found that the Government had determined 
to send out a Commission to arrange the details of the 
tariff. The Commission was to consist of a chief and two 
official subordinates. The subordinates had already been 
named: one from the Board of Trade, and another from 
the Customs, The latter was represented by Mr. R. A. 
Ogilvie, the late Surveyor General of Customs, and the 
Board of Trade was represented by Mr. Louis Mallet, who 
speedily impressed Cobden, as the diaries show, by his 
strong intelligence and efficiency, and who afterwards be- 
came one of the most eminent advocates of Cobden’s prin- 
ciples to be found among English statesmen. The Govern- 
ment thought that it would be beneath Cobden’s dignity 
to accept the office of chief commissioner and to correspond, 
with the Board of Trade, after having been a plenipotentiary 
and having corresponded with the Foreign Office. Cobden 
began to fear that the chief who might be appointed would not 
prove quite a man after his own heart, so, he says, “as J] 
felt no concern whatever about the loss of dignity, I volun- 
teered to come out to Paris myself as chief commissioner 
and to sign the supplementary treaty as plenipotentiary, 
when it is completed. I am afraid I have undertaken ¢| 
very difficult and tedious task. But having begun the 
good work, I must pursue it to the end, and probably °) 
could not transfer it to other hands without damage tq 
the cause.” * 

In fact, it was clear that though the diplomatic or politica 
part of the work had been effectually done, the more difficull 
commercial part still remained. The Treaty was hardl: 
more than a rough and provisional sketch. When it reache: 
the Board of Trade the amazement of that office was no 
altogether pleasurable, for a department is capable of sel! 
love, and the officials privately felt that they had bee; 
made rather light of. It was soon perceived that from th 
a of view of their office the Treaty did not carry thing 
ar. In the first article the Emperor had engaged that i 
no case should the duties on a long list of articles of Britis} 
production and manufacture exceed thirty per cent. Th 
was to be the limit. But a duty of thirty per cent. wé 
nearly as bad as prohibition. All depended on the resul’ 

* To M. Chevalier, April 14, 1860. 
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of the thirteenth article. Article thirteen ran to the effect 
that the ad valorem duties established within the limits 
fixed by the preceding articles should be converted into 
specific duties by a Supplementary Convention. 

If it appears absurd that Cobden should ever have been 
content with an arrangement that left the French with a 
possible protection so high as thirty per cent., we must 
recall the conditions of the case. Hitherto the system in 
France had been one of absolute wae oar ea It was the 
system of monopolies in all its ection and completeness. 
Suddenly to break down this high wall of exclusion was 
politically impossible. To tell the great ironmasters, the 
cotton-spinners, the woollen manufacturers, that they were 
to pass at a step from monopoly to free competition, would 
be to shake the very Throne. A duty in their favour of no 
more than ten per cent. would have seemed a mockery to 
men who had been accustomed to command their own ~ 
prices. The Emperor dared not open the battle with a 
jlower protection than thirty per cent. It was for the 
English Government to have this brought down to as near 
ten cent. as they could. M. Rouher, who believed 
faithfully in free competition, hoped and intended that this 
process of beating down the | in duty allowed by the terms 
of the Treaty should be effectively carried out. Cobden 
knew much better than his critics how much remained to 
be done ; but then he trusted M. Rouher and the Emperor. 
This was the merit of his diplo , that he knew whom he 
could trust ; and he always felt that here, and not in per- 
petual suspicion, is the secret of effective and wise diplomacy, 
as distinguished from the policy of craft and war. The 
result showed in the present instance, that the Emperor and 
M. Rouher deserved his confidence. 

Cobden arrived in Paris on April 20th, and it was the 5th 
of November before his labours were concluded. They were 
of the most toilsome and fatiguing kind. The circumstances 
were without ent or example, and the whole course of 
procedure to be created. hen the English commis- 
sioners reached Paris, they found that the French Govern- 
ment had agreed to refer the subject of the rates of duty 
to the Conseil Supérieur, a body rarely convoked, and con- 
a the greatest commercial men in France. The 

Supérieur took evidence from French and 
manufacturers and producers, apg ae a fame tepe 
production in the two countries, Iron had dealt with 
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in the Treaty itself, and it was the only article on which 
the rate was there definitely fixed. All other articles were 
left open. What Cobden and his colleagues had to do was 
in the first instance to prepare the English witnesses, to 
collect and shape their evidence, and to have it carefully 
translated for the Conseil Supérieur. This tedious process 
lasted until the end of July. It was August before the 
sittings of the definitive Commission began. The business 
which Cobden and his two official colleagues had now to do 
was nothing less than to go through the whole list of British 
products and manufactures, and to prove in each case to the 
French Commissioners that from the circumstances of the 
special trade they ought to be content with a given duty. 
Every day at two o’clock the three Englishmen sat round 
a table in one of the saloons of the palace in the Quai 
d’Orsai, with about three times as many representatives; 
of the hostile interests of France. The various products; 
of British industry came up in turn. The French Commis- 
sioners cried for their import duty of thirty per cent. Cob- 
den called for ten per cent. Then the battle began. The 
English numbered no more than the Graces, while the 
French were as many as the Muses. The French, in strateg- 
ical language, were close to their base of operations, for 
if they wanted more knowledge as to a given trade, there 
were men who were quite able and only too happy to supply) 
it in the next street or in the anteroom. The Englishmer) 
were dependent on the accident of the right man having! 
come to Paris from home. They were obliged to represeni 
all branches of industry, to master the important facts o:| 
a hundred special trades, to meet from their own second. 
hand knowledge, picked up the evening before and digestec’ 
in the forenoon, antagonists whose knowledge was persona 
and acquired by a life’s experience. The enterprise callec 
for nothing less than the dexterity and pliancy of a first 
tate advocate, united to the dogged industry of the com 
piler of a commercial encyclopedia. Iron gave mos 
trouble. Though the rate had been fixed in the Treaty, th: 
classification of its descriptions remained. The ironmasters 
Cobden told Mr. Bright, “‘ are the landed interest of France 
They constitute the pretorian guards of monopoly. Almos 
everybody of rank and wealth is directly or indirectly inter 
ested in iron-works of some kind. Bankers, courtiers 
authors (Thiers and St. Marc Girardin, to wit), bishops, an 
priests, are to be found in the ranks of the ironmasters 
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M. Schneider—the Duke of Richmond of the interest—is 
one of the Commission sitting to try himself. The French 
witnesses, of course, all tell the old story of alarm and ruin, 
and discourse most feelingly of the misery which their 
| work-people will suffer if their protection be withdrawn. 
. . « » Lam transported back twenty years.” 

A from the monotony of these proceedings, what to 
Cobden was harder to bear than tedium, was the ergs 
and bad faith of some of those with whom he had to deal. 
The more unscrupulous among the protectionists falsified 
the facts of their various trades, and played dishonest tricks 
with returns of cost, wages, and prices. On one occasion, a 
French commissioner, who had made himself the mouth- 

iece of the protectionists, tried to counter some demand of 
bden’s by one of these fabrications. Cobden, worn out 
by the iteration of such shameless devices, could no longer 
contain himself, and in angry tones called out too crude a 
statement of the truth. But he was usually as long-suffer- 
ing as he was tenacious. There was one member of the 
Commission on the French side whose conduct gave him 
constant encouragement and support. Every day brought 
fresh proof of the ages f moral courage, sincerity, and good 
faith of M. Rouher. These are Cobden’s own words, and 
he adds with enthusiasm that his name will go down to 
posterity as the Huskisson or Peel of France. No ordina: 
man could have effected in a twelvemonth changes whi 
in England were spread over twenty years. 

The strain of the conflict and its preparation, both on 
Cobden and his colleagues, was very great. The discussions 
at the Foreign Office usually lasted from two until six 
o'clock, when they went to dine. Later in the evening came 

interviews with commercial experts from England, 
who brought tables, returns, extracts from ledgers. Com- 
mercial friends at home were apt to be impatient, and 
Cobden was obliged to write long letters of encouragement 
and exhortation. In the morning, after two or three hours 
devoted to correspondence and further interviews, soon 
after eleven Cobden proceeded to the offices of the English 
commissioners in the Rue de l'Université, where his col- 
leagues had already arranged the matter uired in the 
prepared for the meeting at two o'clock, when the encounter 

Occasional was enjoyed in varied social intercourse. 
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There were great official banquets with ministers of state, 
blazing with stars and decorations. There were the balls 
and receptions of the ministers’ wives, where Cobden un- 
gallantly noted that the number of handsome toilettes was 
more striking than the beauty of their wearers. He was 
taken one day to see the studio of Ary Scheffer; and on 
another day he went with Clara Novello to visit Rossini 
at his villa at Passy. The composer’s vivacity and clever- 
ness pleased Cobden, and he was perhaps not displeased 
when the old man asked why the English were in a panic, 
and declared his indignation at such childishness in a great 
nation for whom he had all his life long felt the deepest 
respect. One night at the table of Arles Dufour, Cobden 
met Enfantin, the head of the Saint Simonians, and the 
most wonderful and impressive figure in the history of 
modern enthusiasm. The party sat until midnight, talking 
over the question of a mutual limitation of the armaments 
of France and England, and all agreed that unless something 
were done to put a stop to this warlike rivalry, a conflict 
must inevitably break out. ‘‘ If you would preserve peace,” 
said Enfantin, amending the saying of the old world, “‘ then 
prepare for peace.” 

Cobden was more than once a guest at the house of the 
Marquis de Boissy, and the more famous Marquise, better 
known as the Countess Guiccioli. Cobden’s simple mind 
was surprised at the fact that, so far from having lost caste: 
by the notoriety of her relations with Lord Byron, the lady 
moved in the highest circles in Paris and was much sought 
after. The Marquis was a strong old Tory, vigorously 
opposed to Free Trade and every other reform ; he pre-) 
dicted that the Emperor’s concessions to England would) 
be his ruin ; confidently foretold a reign of terror for Italy, 
the death of Victor Emmanuel on the scaffold, and “‘ many 
other equally pleasant and probable events.”” Cobder 
listened to all this nonsense with unruffled humour, as was 
his wont; few men have ever been better able to suffer 
fools gladly. Only once he nearly broke down, when at 
féte given by an American of high position to celebrate the 
Fourth of July, the host made a speech to French anc 
English guests in that singularly bad taste which Americar 
orators so often think due to the majesty of their country 
Cobden was always a missionary. At a dinner where mos 
of the guests happened to be eminent surgeons and physi 
cians, he tried hard to enlist them against vivisection ai 
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oractised at the Veterinary College; ‘‘ but I am afraid,” 
1e says, ‘that I did not meet with much success.” He 
lelighted in everything that extended his knowledge of men 
ind cities. On the occasion of the Emperor’s féte (Aug. 15), 
1¢ walked about the streets all the evening, and observing 
hat the great thoroughfares were closed against carriages, 
und kept clear for the exclusive use of pedestrians from seven 
intil ten, he marks that “‘ such consideration would not have 
9een shown to the masses at the expense of the rich and 
uxurious classes in England.” 

A break in the tedium of his work, but perhaps a break 
»f doubtful refreshment, is mentioned in a letter to his 
‘riend Mr. Hargreaves :—‘‘ For the last three days,” he 
says, “I have been attending the debates in the Corps 
|Législatif on the Treaty. The scene reminded me of our 
}>wn old doings in the House of Commons twenty years ago. 
The protectionists were very savage. Being recognized in 
the strangers’ tribune, I became the object of attack and 
lefence. It was really the old thing over again. As I was 
‘| eaving the house in a shower of rain, one of the members 
who avowed himself a protectionist, offered me his um- 
orella, and he remarked, ‘If we had been still under the 
sonstitutional régime, your Treaty would never have : 
. Not twenty-five members of the Chamber would have been 

fog (0? "= 
| Of one or two of the most important of Cobden’s con- 
‘)versations, it is worth while to transcribe the reports from 
},is own journal. On March 25 he met Count Persigny, 
‘who was then on one of his frequent visits from Al 
sate to Paris. 

‘| “He expressed himself,’ says Cobden, “ in strong terms 
lo me upon the subject of the present system of government 
jn France; says the Emperor has no independent respon- 
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Ministers; that his Cabinet frequently found decrees in 
the Moniteur of which they had never heard, and that this 
habit of secret and personal management opened the door 
to all kinds of intrigues, and gave the opportunity for un- 
worthy individuals, male and female, to exercise an irre- 
sponsible and improper influence over the acts of the Em- 
peror. He blamed M. Fould for having encouraged and 
flattered the Emperor into this habit of ruling by his per- 
sonal will, independent of his Ministers, by which he was 
bringing great danger on his dynasty ; that he had not the 
genius of the first Napoleon, to whom his flatterers com- 
pared him, or his mastery of details ; and that in attempting 
to interfere with everything, nothing was properly super- 
intended. That he (Count de P.) was very unhappy at 
this state of things; that he had been for some years 
remonstrating against it; that he was now penning another 
memorial on the subject. a rough copy of which he had in 
his pocket ; and that if he failed to effect the desired reform, 
he should retire from the service of the Emperor, and with- 
draw altogether from public life ; that he was entitled to a 
salary of 1,200/. a year as senator, or to a pension of 4,000/. 
a year as privy councillor; that he should not accept 
either, but would gather together his small private fortune 
and retire upon that.” 

“ Apri 26.—Called on M. Herbet, the Chairman of the 
French commission for arranging the details of the Treaty 
M. Herbet had been six years Consul at London. In the 
course of conversation he remarked good-humouredly upor) 
the aristocratic manners of the English people. When he 
went first to London he was a junior attache to the Embassy 
and he was then a welcome guest at the tables of the great 
but when he was appointed Consul-general, with importan 
duties and 40,000 francs per annum, he was no longe 
comme w faut, and found himself hardly worthy to be th 
guest of our principal merchants. 

““ June 8.— Called on Prince Napoleon, who in the cours} 
of conversation described the state of the relations betwee 
the governments of England and France as being ver 
unsatisfactory ; ‘les choses vont mal.’ He alluded to tk 
danger of our constantly arming in England, the uneasine: 
which it gave to the people, and the tendency which it ha. 
by the burden of taxation that it laid on them, to reconci 
the English to a war as the only means of getting rid of t] 
evil. He complained of the vacillating conduct of o 
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Government in its foreign relations ; that it never seemed 
to know its own mind, which was constantly liable to be 
jinfluenced by the state of opinion in England and by the 
majority of the House of Commons. He alluded to the 
question of the annexation of Savoy, and remarked that 
our Government knew that it was inevitable ; that he had 
himself told Lord Cowley that it was absolutely necessary 
for the satisfaction of the French people, who required some 
jreturn for the sacrifices they had made for the independence 
jof Italy. He spoke of our Tory party as being just as 
jhostile to the Bonapartes as were their predecessors of the 
time of the first Empire ; that some of the W hig party were 
jof a similar character. He mentioned Lord Clarendon as 
being a ‘ thorough aristocrat,’ who had told him that Bright 
and myself were a a of fools who thought of converting 
England into a Republic. 

* June 1o.—In consequence of a letter which I received 
from Prince Napoleon’s Secretary, I called at the Palais 
‘| Royal to-day, and had a conversation with the Prince. He 
‘/said that the political relations of the two countries were 
‘very far from being in a satisfactory state ; that he feared 
‘ithe Austrians were going to interfere in Naples; that he 
suspected they were encouraged by the confidence they had 
in the support of our Court and the Prince Consort, and 
that the English Government would not join France in pre- 
venting it. The consequence might be that the Piedmontese 
would interfere also, and a war would be the consequence 
which would compel France to take a part, or else allow the 
Austrians to march to Turin, which they would certainly 
do if they had not a French army to oppose them; that 
'/England might avert this by undertaking with her fleet to 
prevent an expedition from leaving Trieste ; that no blood- 
shed could arise; and that the least England could do 
would be to assist France in maintaining the principle of 
non-intervention. He dreaded the complications that would 


and he suggested that I ought to be appointed Ambassador 
i would Wipe anything besides 
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do not understand us in England!’ I then explainec 
exactly my position towards Lord Cowley; that I hac 
from the first been only an interloper on his domain ; that 
he had acted with great magnanimity in tolerating my 
intrusion; that a man of narrow mind would have re 
sented it, and that I felt much indebted to him for hi: 
tolerance of me, etcetera. The Prince remarked that < 
man of first-rate capacity ought to have resented it, anc 
either have given up his post altogether to me, or to have 
resisted my encroachment on his functions. I remarkec 
that Lord Cowley had frankly owned that I had superion 
knowledge to himself on questions of a commercial or econom: 
ical character, and that, considering how much they hac 
been my study, it was not derogatory to him to grant me 
precedence in my own specialty. I begged him to say nc 
more upon the subject. 

“« June 14.—To-day a féte-day at Paris, a holiday, 
review, flags, and illuminations. The Emperor was wel 
received by the populace on his way from the railway to the 
Tuileries, and in going and coming from the Champs de 
Mars, where he passed in review upwards of 50,000 troops anc 
‘national guards. The occasion of these demonstrations was 
the celebration of the annexation of Savoy and Nice tc 
France. An acquisition of more territory is as popula: 
with the masses here and in the United States (and woulc 
be in England if we had anything but the sea for our fron. 
tier), as in ancient times it was with despots and con 
querors. The world is governed by the force of traditions 
after they have lost by the change of time and circumstance 
all relation to the existing state of human affairs. It i 
only by the greater diffusion of knowledge in the science a 
political economy, that men will cease to covet their neigh 
bour’s land, -from the conviction that they may posses) 
themselves of all that it produces by a much cheaper, a 
well as honester, process than by war and conquest. Bu 
until this time arrives, we do not insure ourselves agains 
the conquering propensities of despotic sovereigns by trans, 
ferring the supreme power to the masses of the people. 

“ July 16.—Called on Lord Cowley, and referring to 
suggestion which he and M. Rouher had made that I shoul! 
seek an audience with the Emperor, in order to strengthe 
his free-trade tendencies by my conversation with him, 
alluded to the warlike preparations which had lately bee 
going on in England, and confessed a repugnance to meetin 
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the Emperor, to whom I had promised last November that 
if he entered on the path of Free-trade without reserve, it 
| would be accepted by the English people as a proof that 
jhe meditated a policy of peace. Yet in the midst of m 
labours upon the details of the French tariff, in which 
| had every day found greater proofs of the honest intentions 
jof the French Government, I observed a constant increase 
jin the military preparations in England, which completely 
| falsified my promises to the Emperor. And now we were 
daily threatened with a proposal for a large outlay for 
\fortifications. I added that, if the latter scheme were 
announced, I should feel disinclined again to see the Em- 
or.” 
Pit was not long before the proposal was launched, and 
Cobden was perfectly prepared for it. The momentous 
‘subject of military expenditure had in truth divided Cob- 
den’s active interest with the Treaty since the beginning 
1 of the . It had been incessantly in his mind, harassing 
and afilicting him. If he had been capable of faltering or 
despondency, it would have unnerved him for the difficult 
contest which he was every day waging. The financial 
arrangements connected with the Treaty itself, had not 
been carried through Parliament very smoothly. The 
episode of the Paper duties in the House of Lords was a 
curious interruption to serious business. Lord John Russell 
had brought in a Reform Bill, but the Prime Minister was 
notoriously hostile to it, and the Parliament was thoroughly 
Palmerstonian at heart. It was a session of confusion and 
cross purposes. ‘‘ The House of Commons is an uncertain 
sea,”’ wrote one of the most competent observers to Cob- 
den, “soon up with any shift of the wind. It got dis- 
organized by the proposed Reform Bill. Members were 
determined not to pass it, yet they dared not commit them- 
selves to a vote against it. Delay became the watchword, 
and nothing was passed lest the road should be cleared for 
the Reform Bill. Every day the House fell deeper into 
disorganization, and it seemed unable to recover its balance.” 


aa a A 
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thing in that sense, to take credit for perfect blamelessness, 
as mere argument cannot surmount.’ It was observed by 
one who was himself a churchman, that among the most 
active promoters of the panic and the necessity for immediate 
preparation were the country clergy. A famous bishop 
went about telling a story of a Frenchman who had told 
him that he knew the Emperor’s mind to be quite un- 
decided whether to work with England for liberty, or to 
work against England for absolutism, beginning the work 
with an invasion. The annexation of Savoy had kindled a 
fire in England which a breath of air might blow into a 
conflagration. 

The experts in foreign politics surpassed themselves in 
the elaborateness of their ignorance. One peer who had 
actually been minister for foreign affairs, gravely argued 
that if the annexation of Savoy should take place, the 
formation of a strong kingdom in the north of Italy would 
not be feasible, as that kingdom would be open at both 
extremities, by the Alps to France, and by the Mincio to 
Austria. The newspapers and debates teemed with foolish 
jargon of this kind. It is like a return to the light of day 
to come upon that short but most pithy speech (Mar. 2, 1860), 
in which the orator said that he did not want the Govern- 
ment to give the slightest countenance to the project of 
annexation, but, he exclaimed in a memorable phrase, 
“‘ Perish Savoy—though Savoy will not perish and will not. 
suffer—rather than the Government of England should be: 
involved in enmity with the Government and people of 
France in a matter in which we have no concern whatever.’’ 

Unfortunately, Ministers shared the common panic. Lord. 
Palmerston had, until the winter of 1859, been the partisan, 
of the French Empire. He had been so ready to recognize, 
it, that his haste involved him in a quarrel with his colleagues 
and the Court. He was the minister of that generation) 
who, more than any other, had shown penetration and 
courage enough firmly to withstand the Germanism which 
Prince Albert, in natural accordance with his education) 
and earliest sympathies, had brought into the palace. He 
had come into power in 1859, mainly because the people 
expected him to stand by the Emperor in the emancipation, 
of Italy. But in the winter of 1859 he wrote a letter t 
Lord John Russell, then the Foreign Secretary, saying tha 
though until lately he had strong confidence in the fai} 
intentions of the Emperor towards England, yet he nov) 
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gan to suspect that the intention of avenging Waterloo 
ad only lain dormant. ‘‘ You may rely upon it,” he said 
o the Duke of Somerset, “‘ that at the bottom of his heart 
here rankles a deep and inextinguishable desire to humble 
nd punish England.” * Later than this, at the beginning 
f 1860, it is true that he admitted that although the Em- 
ror differed from us about certain conditions, and the 
interpretation of certain conditions of the treaty of peace 
with Russia, yet the points in dispute were settled sub- 
stantially in conformity with our views. ‘‘ There is no 
ound,” he said, ‘for imputing to him bad faith in his 
conduct towards us as allies.’”’ Notwithstanding this, the 
imputation of bad faith as a future possibility lay persistently 
in men’s minds. Lord Palmerston’s apprehensions were 
hared by all the other members of his Government, save 
two ; they were echoed in the reverberations of ten thou- 
and leading articles; and they were eagerly seized by a 
public which seems to be never so ha Or when it is 
onjuring up dangers in which it only halt believes. 
Lord John Russell wrote a characteristic note to Cobdea 
(July 3), announcing a formal notification of an article 
which prolonged the labours of the commission until Novem+ 
jber 1. “I hope,” Lord John Russell proceeds, ‘* that long 
jbefore that time arrives, you will have completed your 
jglorious work, and laid the foundations of such an inter- 
jtwining of relations between England and France that it will 
jnot be easy to separate them. It is curious and amusing 
to me, who remember how Huskisson was run down for 
proposing a duty on silk goods so low as 30 per cent., to 
Jiear the protectionists abuse France for not having a much 
lower duty. My belief is that 15 per cent. will protect 
their manufactures. In the meantime I wish to see 
his tight little island made almost impregnable. It is the 
sole seat of freedom in Europe which can resist a powerful 
ox and I am for ‘ civil and religious liberty all over the 
wo 


# There was one powerful man in the Cabinet who did his 
vest to stem the dangerous tide. But though in the session 
eh ye. aetmalbengting pigadthe A peo gelhrsc din - 

oun’ uence mastery of his 
edt ie a one toy tie: tanmetnaitiate. abil ak 
ich he his case in the debates that followed, 
he was a long way from the commanding eminence 
* Ashley's Life of Lord Palmerston. ' 
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at which he arrived afterwards when Lord Palmerston’ 
place in the popular imagination became empty. If h 
had left Lord Palmerston’s Government, the effect woul 
perhaps hardly have been greater than it was when h 
left the Government of Sir Robert Peel in 1845, or that o 
Lord Palmerston himself in 1855. But the struggle in th 
forum of his own conscience was long and severe. He fel 
all the weakness of the evidence by which his colleague 
justified the urgency of their suspicions and the necessit: 
for preparation. He revolted from the frank irrationality 
of the common panicmonger of the street and the news 
paper. As a thrifty steward he groaned over the foolis! 
profusion with which he saw his masters flinging mone’ 
out of the window. He was in very frequent correspondence 
with Cobden, and Cobden brought to bear upon him al 
his powers of persuasion, supported by a strong and accurat 
knowledge of all that the French Government had to shoy 
in defence of their own innocence. It is hardly too much t 
say that Cobden at this time subjected Mr. Gladstone t 
the same intense intellectual and moral pressure to whic! 
he had subjected Peel fifteen years before. But the Chan 
cellor of the Exchequer, in the spirit of Lord Palmerston’ 
appeal to Cobden himself to come within the citadel, de 
cided that he could do more good by remaining in th 
Government than by leaving it. At the close of the session 
marked as it had been by more dazzling proofs than hi 
career had ever furnished before of eloquence and intel 
lectual power, his position in Parliament and the countr: 
was certainly weaker than it had been six months ago. 
Cobden at least was no harsh judge. At the beginnin 
of the year, when writing to Mr. Bright about the Treaty 
he had said, ‘‘I have told you before that Gladstone ha 
shown much heart in this business. .... He has a stron 
aversion to the waste of money on our armaments. He ha 
no class feeling about the Services. He has much more o 
our sympathies. It is a pity you cannot avoid hurting hi 
convictions by such sallies as [—sally not now worth repro 
ducing] . . He has more in common with you and me tha: 
any other man of his power in Britain.’’ And later in th 
year, “‘ I agree with you that Gladstone overworks himsel! 
But I suspect that he has a conscience which is at times | 
troublesome partner for a cabinet minister. I make allow 
ances for him, for I have never yet been able to define t 
my own satisfaction how far a man with a view to utilit 
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ught to allow himself to be merged in a body of men 
illed a government, or how far he should preserve his 
\dividuality. If he goes into a government at all, he 
ust make up his mind sometimes to compromise with his 
wn convictions for a time, and at all events to be overborne 
y a majority of his colleagues.” 

Meanwhile, the Government insisted on what they re- 
arded as the policy of security. On July 10, Cobden wrote 
» Lord Palmerston a long letter, calmly and earnestly 
rging reasons against a new scheme of defensive arma- 
ents. He began with a few words about the Treaty, and 
1e date at which they might e to end their labours. 
he Treaty, he said, had been the engrossing task of the 
rench Government for the last eight months, and M. 
couher was then foregoing his autumn holidays in order 
> complete the work. Cobden then goes on :— 

“The systematic and resolute manner in which these 
xforms have been entered upon leave me no reason to 
oubt that the Government contemplate a complete revolu- 
on in their economical policy, which will lead to an early 
nd large increase in the commercial intercourse of the 
wo countries, and to an amelioration of their social and 
olitical relations. Now it is evident that this is a very 
ifferent prospect from that which is generally entertained 
1 England, where the Ages mind has been systematically 
1isled, apparently with the design of effecting some tem- 
orary sinister object. The extraordi military and 
vatlike displays of the last few months in England have 
lso tended to diminish the hopes which were at first enter- 
1ined in connexion with the Treaty. And this state of 
iscouragement in the public mind has been increased 
he rumour that it is the intention of the Government to 
ropose a large increase to our permanent defences. For as 
his will be to commit ourselves to a future and somewhat 
emote expenditure, rather than to provide against a 


overnment itself, the result of our negotiations here should 
e known, before the country is pledged to a further large 
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outlay for defensive armaments. Let it be understood that 
I ask merely for the delay of a few months ; and I ask this 
on the ground that there is not only a general ignorance in 
England as to what the value of the Treaty is likely to be 
(for it cannot be known even to myself until the French 
tariff is ready for publication), but that a widespread sus- 
picion has been created that the French Government ‘is 
playing an uncandid part in the negotiations. Should the 
Treaty prove as unsatisfactory in its details as is predicted 
by those who are urging us to an increase of our warlike 
preparations, I shall have nothing to say in opposition to 
such a policy. Butif, as I expect, the French Government 
should take but a single step from their prohibitive system 
to a tariff more liberal than that of the Zollverein or the 
United States, then I think the public mind in England will 
undergo a considerable change as to the prospects of peace 
with our great neighbour; and it is doubtful whether the 
country would, on the very eve of such a change, subject 
itself to increased burdens in anticipation of a rupture with 
its new customer. All I desire is that it should be allowed 
a choice when in possession of a full knowledge of theae 
circumstances. 

“There is another reason why I am induced to press this 
subject on your attention. It has been evident to me from 
the first that political considerations entered more largely 
than those of an economical kind into the motives which 
induced the Emperor to embark at this time on the career 
of Commercial Reform. Doubtless he was satisfied that 
this new policy would be ultimately advantageous to his 
people ; but there was no necessity for immediate action, 
and, considering the great derangement of powerful in- 
terests, and the large amount of opposition and unpopularity 
involved in the change, there was nothing which invited 
one even so bold as himself to enter prematurely upon the 
task. His immediate objects were to strengthen the 
friendly relations of the French and English peoples, and 
to give the world an assurance that he did not contemplate 
a career of war and conquest. And I did not hesitate to 
.assure him and his most influential advisers that nothing 
would be so cordially accepted by the English people, as a 
proof of his pacific intentions towards them, as the adoption 
without reserve of a liberal commercial policy. 

“Tt will be readily perceived that if, in addition to all 
that has been done, the Government should announce a 
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prea scheme of defensive armaments, and thus, before my 
bours are completed, discredit by anticipation the political 
value of the Treaty, it will considerably weaken my position 
here. Bear in mind that the duties are not yet finally 
settled on any of the articles of the French tariff, every 
item of which has to be discussed and arranged by the 
plenipotentiaries, between the extreme rates of five and 
twenty cent. I do not allege that the French Govern- 
ment will be led by the hostile bearing of England to adopt 
a system of retaliation in the terms of the Treaty. Put in 
the important discussions on the details of the French tariff 
(and it is wholly a question of details), I shall be placed 
in a very disadvantageous position, and shall find myself 
deprived of those arguments with which I most successfully 
urged the adoption of the Free Trade policy, if in the mean- 
time the present Government commits itself, and, what is 
still more important in the sight of France, if it be allowed 
to commit the Free Trade and popular party in England, 
to a permanent attitude of hostility and mistrust.” 

The answer to this weighty remonstrance was forthcoming 
a week after Cobden wrote it, and it came through the 
House of Commons. On July 23 Lord Palmerston made 
his speech. He introduced a resolution for constructing 
works for the defence of certain royal dockyards and arsenals, 
Dover and Portland, and for erecting a central arsenal. 
After speaking in general language of the horizon being 
darkened by clouds that betokened the possibility of a 
tempest, Lord Palmerston proceeded :—‘‘ The Committee of 
course knows that in the main I am s ing of our im- 
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frequently inspires the will to aggress. It was not only the 
army that suggested these apprehensions. The navy, too, 
had been greatly strengthened, so that our neighbours would 
have the means of transporting within a very few hours a 
large and formidable body of troops to our shores. 

Cobden’s plea in reply to all this had been given by 
anticipation, in a postscript to the letter from which I 
have already quoted. ‘I am of course writing,” he had 
said, “‘ with the conviction that France has done nothing 
in the way of warlike preparations to justify our demonstra- 
tions in England. I have had good opportunities of satis- 
fying myself that the most monstrous exaggerations have 
been current in England respecting the naval strength of 
this country.’”? And this was quite true. Cobden had — 
taken as much trouble as the responsible head of a depart- 
ment, or much more perhaps, to find out from visits to 
Nantes and elsewhere, as well as from constant conver- 
sations with the French authorities and the English naval 
attaché, whether any real change in the proportion between 
the imperial navy and our own was taking place. He had _ 
satisfied himself that there was no evidence whatever of 
the alleged change. 

Lord Palmerston seems to’ have handed Cobden’s letter 
to Lord John Russell, who wrote in reply :— 


“ July 31, 1860. 


“My ppar Mr. Coppen,—I infer from your last letter 
that you think the plan for fortifications will interfere 
with the arrangements of the Commercial Treaty. I 
cannot understand this. The Emperor wishes to defend 
France; he completes Cherbourg; he adopts a peace army 
of 600,000 men. Not a word of complaint. We add to 
our navy, and propose to fortify the arsenals where they 
are built and repaired. We are accused immediately of 
warlike intentions. Is it to be deliberately said that France 
may be armed, but that we should be unarmed? Belgium, 
Antwerp, Dover, Portsmouth, would in that case soon fall 
into French possession. 

. “JT am anxious for the completion of the Commercial 
Treaty. But I cannot consent to place my country at the 
mercy of France.—I remain, yours very truly, 

“J. Russe.’ 


' To this Cobden replied (Aug. 2,. 1866) with an emphatic 
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statement, which he often repeated in various forms, but 
which those who accuse him of wishing for peace at any 
price carefully overlook :— ; 


“My pear Lorp Joun Russett,—So far am I from 
wishing that ‘we should be unarmed,’ and so little am I 
disposed to ‘place my country at the mercy of France’ 
(to quote the language of your note), that I would, if neces- 
sary, spend one hundred miailions sterling to maintain an 
irresistible superiority over France at sea. 1 had satisfied 
myself that we were in this position of security, and that 
there was no foundation for the reports of the sudden or 
unusual increase of the French navy before I addressed 
my letter to Lord Palmerston. ..... Recollect that we 
had voted for our armaments for this year nearly 30,000,000/., 
before the fortification plan was proposed. I do not see 

any limit to the future expenditure if, when a further 
increase is objected to, every existing provision is to be 
ignored, and we are met with the answer that, unless the 
_ additional outlay be agreed to, we shall be unarmed.” 


On the same day on which Cobden wrote in this way, 
Mr. Bright, in a speech of the highest power and sagacity, 
had shown eyrelly clearly that it was not the policy of 
security which he opposed, but the mistaken means of 
carrying it out. After illustrating the almost daily ad- 
vances that were taking place in the engines of war, Mr. 
Bright said :—‘‘I am one of those who believe that at a 
time like this, when these remarkable changes are taking 
place, . . . the course of an honest and economic govern- 
ment should be to go on slowly, cautiously, and inquir- 
ingly, and not commit themselves to a vast iture 
which twelve months’ experience may show to of no 
value at all.” 

If it was answered that the occasion was urgent, then 
Cobden’s rejoinder by anticipation in his letter to Lord 
Palmerston was perfectly good, namely, that the expendi- 
ture on fortifications was remote and spread over a number 
of years, and therefore could hardly be designed to meet an 

iate and pressing danger. Palmerston’s speech 
now see, at the distance of a score of years, to have 
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bitter design of avenging Waterloo, of which Lord .Pal- 
merston suspected him, he would not have waited for the 
completion of the fortifications. The effect in Paris was 
what Cobden had foreseen, as the entries in his journals 
testify. 

** July 25.—Called on Lord Cowley, and in the course of 
conversation expressed my disapproval of Lord Palmerston’s 
project for fortifying the British coasts at the expense of 
ten or twelve millions sterling. I also censured the tone 
of his speech in alluding to France as the probable aggressor 
upon England. The scheme and the speech were a mockery 
and insult to me, whilst engaged in framing the Treaty of 
Commerce; and I frankly avowed that if I had not my 
heart in the business in which I was engaged here, I would 
return home and do the utmost in my power to destroy the 
Ministry, and thus prevent it from committing the popular 
party to the policy of the present Government. He ad- 
mitted that Lord Palmerston’s speech was injudicious in 
having alluded so exclusively to the danger to be appre- 
hended from France. | 

“ July 26.—Lord Palmerston’s speech in the House of 
Commons has produced considerable emotion in the political 
circles of Paris. The proposal to spend nine millions on 
fortifications has occasioned less offence than the speech 
which accompanied it, wherein he directed the apprehensions 
of the country towards France exclusively.as the source of 
our danger of attack and invasion. People speak of it as 
an indication that our Court and aristocracy are inclined 
to renew the policy of 1792, by forming another coalition in 
opposition to France. They say that the inspiration of 
our policy in arming and fortifying comes from Berlin and 
Brussels through the British Court. . 

“July 28.—Dined with Mr. P and a party at the 
restaurant of Philippe. M. Chevalier, one of the company, 
told me a curious story about a recent interview between 
M. Thouvenel, the French Foreign Minister, and Lord 
Cowley. The latter, after confessing some perplexity in 
making the communication, informed the former that Lord 
Palmerston had obtained from some person in the secret a 
copy of the plan of the Emperor for seizing on London! 
He had also procured from a similar source the information 
that the Emperor had entered into an arrangement with 
Cavour, by which France was to secure a further aggrandize- 
ment of territory. Both stories were received as laughably 
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untrue. M. Chevalier says there are chevaliers d’industrie 
who manufacture these marvellous stories, and sell them 
to oy, pg or credulous statesmen. Both the above 
canards had, he said, been sold to Lord Palmerston and 
by him been transferred to his colleagues of the Cabinet. 

“August 2.—In a conversation with M. Rouher, the 
Minister of Commerce, he related to me the incident, 
mentioned previously by M. Chevalier, of Lord Cowley 
having called on M. Thouvenel, the Foreign Minister, to 
ask for an explanation respecting a secret treaty alleged to 
have been entered into by France and Sardinia, by which 
the latter was to be allowed to annex the whole of the 
Italian States on the condition of ceding to the French 
Emperor another slice of territory. He described in a 
graphic way the embarrassment of the British envoy in 
disclosing the delicate object of his visit ; how, after many 
shrugs and wry faces, and sundry exhortations from the 
French Minister, he at last revealed the secret; how this 
was followed by an earnest disavowal, on the personal 
honour of M. Thouvenel, upon which, after many fresh 
protestations of regret and perplexity, Lord Cowley pro- 
duced from his pocket a copy of the Treaty, which he 
handed to the French Minister, who thereupon laughed 
heartily, and assured him that it was not worth the paper 
on which it was written, and that in fact the English Gov- 
ernment had been the victim of a very clumsy hoax. 

““M. Rouher spoke in indignant terms of the speech 
lately delivered by Lord Palmerston in the House of Com- 
mons when introducing the measure for fortifying the 
naval aresenals, in which he founded his scheme entirely 
upon the danger to be apprehended from France. He 
characterized the policy of our Cabinet as a pitiful truckling 
to the popular passions of the moment for the sole object 
of securing a majority in Parliament, in disregard of the 
interests of commerce and civilization and the higher duties 
of statesmanship. He spoke at some length and with 

ch eloquence on this subject, and remarked that he 

was not a tribune in France from which he 

for half an hour in answer to Lord Palmerston. 

id that this speech had increased the difficulties of 
French Government in carrying out liberally the terms 
‘the Treaty, for it deprived them of the argument that 
would ameliorate the moral and political relations of the 
vo countries. He denied the truth of Lord Palmerston’s 


. 
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assertion that the French navy had been unduly increased. 
Alluding to the letter which the Emperor had written 
to Count Persigny in consequence of Lord Palmerston’s 
speech, he remarked that it had wounded the suscepti- 
bilities of the French people, who dislike to see their sov- 
ereign treat with so much consideration, and so much on 
the footing of equality, a statesman who had recently 
offered so many insults to France. I hear from many 
other quarters that the Emperor’s letter has hurt the self- 
love of all classes of the French people. It is a signifi- 
cant fact that it has not been published in the Moniteur. 

“ August 27.—Called on M. Rouher in the morning and 
had some conversation on the subject of our proposed 
arrangements for completing the French tariff. He men- 
tioned that he had been speaking to Lord Clarendon upon 
the language used by Lord Palmerston in the House of 
Commons, and had censured the levity with which he had 
for mere momentary objects in the House embittered the 
relations of the two countries and endangered their peace. 
He observed that the conduct of Lord Palmerston had . 
added immensely to the difficulties of the French govern- 
ment in carrying out the details of the Treaty, for it had 
cut from under their feet the political grounds on which 
they had justified themselves to the influential members 
of the protectionist party, who now taunted him with having 
failed to secure the English alliance by the Free-Trade 
concessions. He said that the Emperor’s letter to M. 
Persigny was not intended for publication, but that the 
Emperor was importuned by the latter to allow it to be 
given to the world. 

* August 31.—Called on Prince Napoleon, who informed 
me he was going shortly on a visit to England, where he 
would study our agriculture, and travel into Scotland as 
far as Inverness. I hoped he would visit Manchester and 
Liverpool, and make a speech on the Commercial Treaty. | 
He complained of the language of Lord Palmerston in the 
House towards France, and intimated that it would be 
well for the peace of the world that he were removed from 
the political stage, if not from the stage of life. He said 
the great danger to be dreaded from these attacks upon 
France, made by our leading statesman from political 
motives, was lest the Germans, and particularly Austria, 
should infer that they would be supported in a war with 
France by England, and thus be encouraged to make a 
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rupture with this country. He attributed our present 
hostile attitude towards France to the influence exercised 
at our Court by the royal families of Prussia, Belgium, etc. 
The English Court, he said, in the present equally balanced 
state of parties, exercised a great sway over the rival 
aristocratic candidates for office. 

“ September 4.—Lord Granville called, and I took the 
opportunity of commenting on the conduct of the Govern- 
ment during the late session of Parliament, particularly 
with regard to Lord Palmerston’s gratuitous attacks on 
France in his speech on proposing the project of fortifica- 
tions. I showed the enormous superiority which we already 
possessed at sea before the expenditure on coast defences — 
was proposed, that we had 84,000 men and boys voted for 
Our navy against 30,000 in France; that our expenditure 
Was 15,000,000/. and theirs 6,000,000/. 

_ “* September 5.—M. de Persigny (French Ambassador to 
don) dined with me, and we had a long conversation 
upon the politics of the two countries, I referred to the 
report that the Emperor had ordered eight more fregates 
blindés to be built, which he seemed to admit to be true, 
and I expressed an opinion that it would only lead to our 
building double as many iron-cased line-of-battle ships in 
‘England. I added that this could only lead to an indefinite 
: on both sides, and that unless an end could be a 
‘to this insane rivalry it would lead to a war. I said I 
blamed the French Government for taking the initiative in 
these matters, which he did not appear able to meet. He 
‘agreed that it would be necessary to endeavour to bring 
the two governments to an understanding by which some 
limit could be put to this warlike rivalry. He expressed 
an opinion that it would be left to a Tory government to 
ry out this policy. He complained of the levity with 
hich Lord Palmerston trifled with the peace of two 
countries; and he spoke of the difficulties which he en- 
cou ntered in his relations with our Government, owing to 
‘the want of a consistent and reliable policy on the part of 
‘the Ministry, who altered their course to suit the caprice of 
the House of Commons from day to day.” 
_ Meanwhile, the fabric of a tariff was slowly rising out of 
space. In September, a storm ruffied the surface of Cob- 
en’s diplomacy. The new rates of duty on iron and other 
etal wares in the French tariff were to come into operation 
the rst of October. Cobden had been holding daily 
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conferences with M. Rouher for settling the necessary 
alterations in the tariff, and was at length (Sept. 10) able 
to report that the work was nearly completed. Lord 
Cowley expressed a wish to take instructions from home 
before he signed the convention. In vain Cobden pointed 
out to him the impossibility of revising the French tariff 
in London without the assistance of the French ministers, 
and the Ministers would certainly not go over the matter 
again. At that moment, moreover, the heads of depart- 
ments were absent from London, and a most embarrassing 
and dangerous delay would necessarily take place in conse- 
quence. Lord Cowley did not feel that he could give way, 
and a copy of the tariff was sent home. When the tariff 
reached London, the Foreign Office hesitated to accept the 
figures without reference in detail to the Treasury, the 
Customs, and the Board of Trade. It was true that both 
the Board of Trade and the Customs had sent their represen- 
tatives to supervise the proceedings in Paris. It was clearly 
explained to the Foreign Office how impossible it would be 
to revise a French tariff in London. The President of the 
Board of Trade was away in his yacht, and nobody knew 
where to find him. In the meanwhile his department had 
written to the Foreign Office, deprecating as useless, if not 
mischievous, any attempt to revise the French tariff in 
London, and advising that it should be accepted as it left 
the hands of the Commission in Paris. “‘ The Board of 
Trade,’’ said one of its Presidents, “‘is merely an opinion- 
giving department, and our advice is often disregarded, 
especially when it ts right.” It was disregarded now, and 
the tariff remained hung up in the most stubborn of all 
the Circumlocution offices. The first day of October was 
rapidly approaching. The French Ministers were aston- 
ished at a delay which was unintelligible. ‘‘ I am amazed,” 
M. Rouher said to Cobden, “‘ that a country like England 
should allow a great commercial question to be treated in 
this contemptuous way.. Had it been Caraccas or Guayaquil 
or Turkey, I should have understood it. But here is a 
Treaty of Commerce between England and a nation of 
thirty-six millions of people within two hours of its shores: 
—probably the greatest event in her commercial’ annals— 
and it does not seem to create sufficient interest in the 
Government to induce the President of the Board of Trade 
to remain for a few days at his post, or even to leave his 
address where a despatch will find him.’’ He added that 
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he had some reason to believe that perhaps there would be 
no great regret in some quarters, it Cobden did not meet 
with too great success in his negotiations. Success might 
sinh for him a degree of influence that might, it was 
eared, possibly be used against the Government. 

Cobden suggested to M. Rouher that if they could only 
sign such a portion of the tariff as was to come into opera- 
tion on the 1st of October, they might at least publish the 
whole tariff, on the ground that the first portion was likely 
to be the least satisfactory to the English manufacturers, 
and it was unadvisable therefore to expose it to hostile 
criticism for a week or ten days before the rest could be 
published. When this was explained at the next meeting 
of the plenipotentiaries, a rather disagreeable scene took 
“oni “Lord Cowley,’ says Cobden, “jumped up from 

is chair and, seizing his hat, declared with considerable 
excitement that he would leave the room, throw up all 
r msibility, and leave the matter in my hands; that I 

undertaken to act without his consent, and in opposi- 
tion to his instructions, etcetera. In vain M. Rouher 
explained that he had acted on my personal assurance, and 
that what I had said did not bind me as a plenipotentiary, 
and still less Lord Cowley. The whole scene ended in 
Lord Cowley refusing to sign the whole of the tariff on 
metals, and so we appended our signatures only to that 
portion which comes into operation on October 1.’ This, 
it should be said here, was the only occasion when any 
difference arose between Cobden and the English ambas- 
sador. ‘‘Do not say a word,” he had written to Mr. 
Bright a few wecks before, “to disparage Lord Cowley. 
He has acted a very manly part, and has done his best to 
help me.” 


Bk omer tee pte poe Lord Cowley 


"myself filling the office of H.M.’s plenipoten- 
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tiaries. The name might more appropriately be changed 
to that of nullipotentiary. The points on which this delay 
is created by the Foreign Office, are so trivial and un- 
important as almost to defy comprehension. It fairly 
raises the suspicion whether there be not an occult influ- 
ence at work at home, unfavourable to my success, and 
which would not grieve even if I were to fail in my Treaty 
altogether, or to abandon the undertaking in weariness 
and disgust.” 

The suspicion that his labours were not popular with the 
Cabinet was undoubtedly well founded, but in this par- 
ticular instance Cobden was probably only suffering from 
that jealous and surly spirit which the Foreign Office 
thinks businesslike. Lord Cowley wrote to him good- 
naturedly :—‘‘ You will not bless the day when you made 
acquaintance with diplomacy. But as you have now got 
entangled in our meshes, you must take us as we are, for 
better, for worse.’”? The truth seems to be that Lord 
Palmerston, who knew little or nothing of the merits of the 
matter, thought in a general way that official form or the 
national dignity required that a certain number of objections 
should be raised. Mr. Milner Gibson was compelled to 
hurry down to Broadlands, to prove by word of mouth to 
the Prime Minister that they were wasting time in mere 
straw-splitting. The Foreign Office held out upon the 
following point. If an importer were proved to have made 
a declaration of value to the amount of ten per cent. under 
the real value, he should be liable to penalties. No, our 
Government said, ten per cent. is not margin enough: the 
importer must not be punished unless his under-declaration 
should amount to fifteen per cent. on the real value. In 
fact, this was only making things a little easier for dis- 
honest men. M. Rouher said that he would accept the 
alteration if it were pressed, but that it would disincline 
him for the adoption of further ad valorem duties. This 
was explained to Lord Cowley, and after an interchange 
of telegrams, the alteration was abandoned. 

It was October 12 before the first supplementary conven- 
tion was signed, fixing the duty on work in metals. The 
second supplementary convention, embracing the remainder 
of the French tariff, was signed on November 16. On this 
day the labours of the Treaty came to an end. Cobden 
summed up his grievances in the following passage in his 
journal, referring immediately tothe earlier of the two 
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conventions, but substantially conveying his impressions 
of the performance as a whole :— 

“This convention was ready for signature, so far as the 
negotiation here was concerned, on the 18th September, and 
the delay which has taken place is attributable to our 
Foreign Office, to their habitual procrastination, the desire 
to meddle, and I fear also to the willingness on the part of 
some of the officials in that department to find faut with 
my performance. My position is that of a poacher, and 
their feeling towards me is akin to that of gamekeepers 
towards a trespasser in quest of game. I am afraid, too, 
that the majority of the Cabinet is not very eager for my 
complete success here, The tone of our Court is very 
hostile to the French Emperor, and in the present nearly- 
balanced state of political parties the Court has great 
influence. There is an instinctive feeling on the of 
our aristocratic politicians that if the Treaty should prove 
successful, and result in a largely increased trade between 
France and England, it would produce a state of feeling 
which might lead to a mutual limitation of armaments, 
and thus cut down the expenditure for our warlike services 
on which our aristocratic system flourishes, The first 
attempt at delaying the Treaty, and perhaps detracting 
from my merit in its preparation, was the p to 
revise again the tariff in or a ; and when I proved 
the absurdity and impossibility of doing this, and had 
induced them to leave it precisely as I had sent it home, 
then the Foreign Office officials fell upon the éext of the 
convention, and by insisting on certain alterations pro- 
duced a further delay. The attempt to substitute fifteen 
for ten per cent. for the amount of undervaluation which 
‘should subject importers to a fine, and other attempted 
changes in this part of the convention, whilst they caused 
a further postponement, were calculated to weaken my 
influence with the French Minister by revoking an engage- 
ment to which I had become ot sd These points have 
at last been most unwillingly yielded, after ageewinns : 
me great trouble and annoyance. The clause which 
4 to for regulating duty on sugar was rejected, 
was grgaind proposed merely for the convenience of the 
French Minister in controlling his own producers, and could 
possibly be abt hawery to our interests. The clause 
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result than to give needless offence to the French negoti- 
ators, and M. Herbet, one of the Commissioners, pronounced 
it to be very ‘ blessant.’ Altogether the spirit which ani- 
mates the officials at home is very hostile and mistrustful 
to the French Government; and it is evident that, whilst 
this spirit lasts, it is quite impossible that any negotiation 
between the two Governments, with a view to limit their 
respective armaments, can be entered on with any chance 
of success.”’ 

In November Mr. Bright came to Paris to pay his friend 
a short visit. ‘I cannot allow you to leave Paris,’’ he had 
written, ‘“‘to go south to Algiers, or Egypt, or even to 
Cannes or Nice, without trying to have an evening or two 
with you.” The day after his arrival they called on Prince 
Napoleon, who told them that the English Government 
ought to invite the Emperor to bring away his troops from 
Rome. According to Prince Napoleon, England could not 
do the French Government a greater service. On the 
following day they saw the Emperor himself. 

“ Nov. 27.—Mr. Bright and I had an audience of the 
Emperor. He asked if I was satisfied with the Treaty, 
and I replied that, with the exception of the article of iron, 
I did not complain. I told him that if iron had been taken 
last instead of the first item in the tariff, it would have 
been dealt with more boldly. He intimated that greater 
reductions would follow. He expressed to Mr. Bright his 
high sense of the course he had taken in always trying 
to preserve a good understanding between the two coun- 
tries. He again complained (as he had done before to me) 
that his intentions towards England were misrepresented 
by certain people. He laughed at the reports that he was 
preparing some boats for the invasion of England, when it 
turned out they were intended to carry coals from. the 
interior to Brest. He alluded to the conduct of an. Eng- 
lish lady, and said he had a letter written by her to M 
saying, “Will nobody be found to shoot that rascal ? ; 
meaning the Emperor. He alluded to the affairs of Italy, 
and seemed to be especially puzzled what to do with the 
Pope. In reference to Venetia, he said he had suggested 
to Mr. that a pamphlet should be written recom- 
mending that Austria should sell the independence of that 
Italian province for a sum of money. In the course of our 
conversation he mentioned as a secret that he had bought 
the Chronicle, London newspaper, and he offered to put it 
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into Bright’s and my hands, to be under our control.* I 
parried this proposal by saying that such arrangements could 
never be “ee secret, and I rather surprised him by saying 
that I had heard some months since of his having bought 
that newspaper.” 

This interview had been sought by the Emperor’s visitors 
from no idle motives. Most of the hour was taken up with 
the subject of passports. The two Englishmen had come 
there to bring arguments to bear which should induce 
the Emperor to abolish this troublesome restraint on the 
intercourse of nations. It naturally followed as a part of 
the policy on which France had entered in the Treaty ; 
and the Re ohsiounee felt that the persuasion of his visitors 
could not be logically resisted. This proved to be another 
instance of the value of the informal diplomacy of reason- 
able and enlightened men. Mr. Bright was struck by the 
great confidence which Napoleon seemed to feel in Cobden, 
and by the degree in which his mind was open to argument. 
After Mr. Bright returned to England, Cobden persevered 
with the good work. 

“ December 6.—Dined at M. Chevalier’s. Met Count de 
Persigny, who has just returned from the Embassy to 
England and entered on the duties of Home Minister. We 

nee upon the subject of passports. I mentioned to him 

e conversation I had had with the Emperor when Mr. 
Bright and I had an audience with him. He (Count P.) 
seemed inclined to put an end to the present system of 
passports between France and England, and to substitute 
a mere visiting card, which should receive the stamp from 
the consular agent at the port of embarkation, and which 
should serve as a ticket of admission into France. Although 
admitting that this would be an improvement on the present 
system, I advised him to make a clean sweep of all travelling 
permits, and to content himself with a police surveillance 
when a person became settled ; I said that a billet de séjour 
might be required to be taken out by all Englishmen who 
took up their abode in any part of France.” 

Two days later Cobden wrote a letter to Persigny, now 
become Mister of the Interior, urging many reasons why 
he ought to abolish ovat without substituting any 
other precaution in their place. The abolition of pesnorts 
with regard to British subjects was passed a week later 
© Mr, t does not recollect that the said he had t 
hb Catontete bot Tee sn deed cesoacdan kediemain in te oe eee 
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(December 16). Some of the English newspapers chose to 
say that the change had been made at the intercession of 
the Empress, who was delighted at the manner in which she 
had been treated in England. “ The passport reform,” 
Cobden wrote to Mr. Bright, “is capital. To-day, Chevalier 
writes to say that the French postmaster is prepared to 
increase the weight of letters, and I am writing by this post 
to Rowland Hill to say that he has only to make the pro- 
posal. Thus in the same year we have the tariff, abolition 
of passports, and a postal facility. The question arises 
naturally, why should not our Foreign Office accomplish 
some good of this kind? I do not want to throw any 
blame on Lord Cowley, but can it be doubted that much 
more of the same kind might be done if there was a will ? ” 

This letter to Persigny was Cobden’s last act before 
leaving Paris. On the 9th December, accompanied by his 
wife and eldest daughter, he left Paris on his way to Algiers. 
He had never quite shaken off the effects of the illness 
which had attacked him in the previous winter. He used 
to say of himself that he was wholly the creature of atmos- 
phere and temperature. His throat was constantly trouble- 
some, and when cold and damp weather came, his hoarse- 
ness returned with growing severity. He had a nervous 
dread of the London fog, from which he had suffered the 
autumn before, and from which he was suffering even now, 
and he had an irresistible craving for the sunshine of the 
warm south. His doctor warned him that a single speech 
to a large audience might destroy his voice for ever; and 
he was beset with invitations to public meetings and con- 
gratulatory banquets. We cannot wonder at his eagerness 
for rest. ‘‘ When I began last winter,’’ he wrote to a 
friend, ‘‘as a volunteer in the corps of diplomacy, I little 
dreamed what a year’s work I was preparing for myself. 
Certainly mine has not been an idle life, but I never had so 
tough a task in hand as that which I have just finished. 
And much as my heart was in the work, I feel intensely 
satisfied that itis at an end. Nor doT think, if I must con- 
fess so much, that I could again go through the ordeal. 
It would not be easy to explain to you what it has been, 
but if I should again have the pleasure of toasting my knees 
by your fire, I could explain it in a few sittings.” * 

He remained in Algiers until the following May. While 
he was absent, his friends began to talk about some public 

* To William Hargreaves, Noy. 16, 1860. Ls 
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recognition of his services by the Government. The Tariff 
had been received with almost universal approval in the 
various centres of English industry. Manchester, after a 
day or two of hesitation, pronounced at last a decided 
verdict. In spite of some difficulty about drills, the linen- 
men of Belfast were well pleased. The slate people and 
the leather people frankly declared that the new duties 
were all that they could desire, Bradford and Léeds, 
Nottingham and Leicester, rose to enthusiasm. The 
London newspapers, it is true, were nearly all silent, but 
the great merchants and manufacturers all over the country 
were thoroughly awake to the volume of wealth which the 
Treaty would pour into Great Britain. They asked one 
another whether, while grants of money were always 
lavished on men who achieved successes in war, the Gov- 
ernment could leave unnoticed a man who had just achieved 
so vast a success in the field of industry and peace. As @ 
matter of fact, the authorities of the Foreign Office, it is 
said, did not even pass the account of the mere expenses 
of the Commission, a sum of little more than 3,000. in all 
without much ungracious demur. There was a rumour 
that a vote of money to Cobden would be submitted to 
the House, but it is believed that the Government declined 
the suggestion. It was customary, as it seemed, to make 

resents of money to ee men for doing their duty, 

ut there was no precedent for offering such a reward to 
volunteer diplomatists. Cobden’s friends probably an- 
swered that there was no precedent for his disinterested 
labour. What his own mind was upon this subject is seen 
in the following letter to Mr. Bright :-— 


“ Algiers, 4th Feb. 186r. 
“If there be the slightest whisper in any quarter of 
noe to vote me any money for the work I did in Paris, 
y on your putting a stop to it. Whether such an idea 
ever occurred to a member of the Government I should 
doubt. But kind and officious friends have suggested it. 
I repeat, from whatever quarter it may be spoken of, I 
rely on your representing my feelings and determination 
by preventing its being publicly advocated, or, if so, b 
np lpg Aes It is bad enough to have neglec 
one’s affairs till 1 am obli Sng arta arg so 
done privately for my ily. t the f#wo processes 
peels intolerable. 
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“* Besides, if there were no other motive, I do not wish 
to allow the Government to be my paymaster, for a totally 
different reason. The conduct of the head of the Govern- 
ment during my negotiations was so outrageously incon- 
sistent, so insulting to myself in the position in which I was 
placed, so calculated to impede the work I had in hand, 
and to render it almost impossible for the French Govern- 
ment to fulfil its intentions, that, as I told Lord Cowley, 
if my heart had not been in my work, I should have thrown 
up my powers and gone home. I allude, of course, to 
Lord Palmerston’s speech on the fortification scheme, and 
to his still worse one, if possible, just before the close of 
Parliament. If I had done justice to myself, I should 
have put on public record in a formal despatch my opinion 
of this conduct, which threw ridicule and mockery on my 
whole proceedings. But I was restrained solely by a regard 
for the cause in which I was engaged. I was afraid that 
the real motive was to prevent my completing the work, 
and was cautious therefore not to give any good ground 
for quarrelling with me and recalling me. 

“To form a fair judgment of this reckless levity and 
utter want of dignity or decency on the part of the Prime 
Minister, just turn to the volumes of the life of the first 
Lord Auckland, who was sent by Pitt to negotiate the 
Commercial Treaty with France in 1786. I have not seen 
the book, but I can tell you what you will not find in its 
pages: you will not read that in the midst of those negotia- 
tions Pitt rose in the House and declared that he appre- 
hended danger of a sudden and unprovoked attack on our 
shores by the French king; that (whilst history told us 
that we had 84,000 men voted for our navy to the 31,000 
in France, and whilst we had 150,000 riflemen assembled for 
drill) he, Mr. Pitt, pursued the eccentric course of proposing 
that the nation should spend ten millions on fortifications, 
and that he accompanied this with speeches in the House 
in which he imputed treacherous and unprovoked designs 
upon us on the part of the monarch with whom his own 
plenipotentiary was then negotiating a treaty of commerce 
in Paris. On the contrary, you will find Pitt consistently 
defending, in all its breadth and moral bearings, his peaceful 
policy, and it is the most enduring title to fame that he 
left in all his public career. 

“Yet he had far stronger grounds for suspecting the 
French king of: hostile designs, or of feeling resentment 
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towards him, for we had only three years previously closed 
a disastrous war with our American colonies, whose success- 
ful revolt was greatly the result of the unwarrantable 
assistance rendered to them by the French Government. 
On the other hand, Palmerston had not one hostile act 
towards us to allege against the sovereign with whom I 
was, with his sanction, engaged in negotiating the Treaty. 
The whole affair is so shockingly gross and offensive to 
serious minds, that, unless we are to degenerate to a nation 
of political mountebanks, it cannot be much longer toler- 
ated that we are to be governed and represented by such 
persons.” 

The Government proposed no vote of money, but they 
did not intend to leave the negotiator of the Treaty with- 
out’ honourable recognition. While he was in Algiers, 
Cobden received the following letter from the Prime 


Minister :— 
“94, Piccadilly, 26th March, 1861. 


*““My pear Mr. CospEN,—The Queen being desirous of 
marking the sense she entertains of the public service 
rendered by you during the long and laborious negotiations 
in which you were engaged on the subject of the Com- 
mercial Treaty with France, her Majesty has authorized me 
to offer to you either to be created a Baronet, or to be 
made a Privy Councillor, whichever of the two would be 
most agreeable to you. 

“TI am aware that you might not perhaps attach any 
great intrinsic value to distinctions of this kind, but as an 
acknowledgment of public services they would not fail to 
be appreciated. 
? “My dear Mr Cobden, yours sincerely 
} ““ PALMERSTON, 


"7 hope your health has derived all the benefit 
desired from the milder winter climate of Algeria. You 
have at all events escaped the severest English winter 


upon record.” 
_ To this Cobden made the reply that might have been, 
probably was, anticipated :— 
“ Algiers, 13th April, 1861. 


“My pear Lorp PaLmMERsToN,—I beg to acknowledge 
receipt of your letter of the 26th March, which reached 
yesterday only, on my return after an absence of ten 
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days from Algiers. Whilst entertaining the same sentiment 
of gratitude towards the Queen which I could have felt if I 
had accepted the offer you have been so good as to make 
me in her name, I must beg permission most respectfully 
to deny myself the honour which her Majesty has graciously 
proposed to confer on me. An indisposition to accept a 
title being in my case rather an affair of feeling than of 
reason, I will not dwell further on the subject. 

“With respect; however, to the particular occasion for 
which it is proposed to confer on me this distinction, I may 
say that it would not be agreeable to me to accept a recom- 
pense in any form for my recent labours in Paris. The 
only reward I desire is to live to witness an improvement 
in the relations of the two great neighbouring nations 
which have been brought into more intimate connexion by 
the Treaty of Commerce. 

“T remain, my dear Lord Palmerston, 
“Yours sincerely, 
“RR. CoBDEN. 


“In reply to your kind inquiry, I may say that my 
health has derived much benefit from the beautiful summer 
weather which I have had the good fortune to experience 
here. The winter has been exceptionally fine with us, 
whilst it seems to have been unusually severe in England.” 


No other course could have been reconcilable with 
Cobden’s pure and simple type of citizenship. To him 
the service was its own reward. The whole system of 
decoration was alien to the antique and homely spirit of 
his patriotism. He never used great words about such 
things, nor spoke bitterly of those who coveted and prized 
them. On one occasion, Mr. Gladstone, not long after the 
conclusion of the Treaty, invited him to one of his official 
state dinners. ‘‘ To tell you the truth,’ Cobden replied, 
“T have never had the courage to get a court costume ; 
and as I do not like being singular by coming in ordinary 
dress, I will beg you to excuse me.’”’ There were no heroics 
about him in encountering these trifling symbols of a social 
ordering with which he did not sympathize. He merely 
practised, almost without claiming it, the right of living 
his own plain life, and satisfying his own ideals of civic 
self-respect, | 
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CHAPTER XXX. 


MISCELLANEOUS CORRESPONDENCE, 1859-60—PARIS— 
RETURN TO ENGLAND. 


hes business of the Treaty did not prevent Cobden 

from. ig as up his usual copious correspondence. 
Much of it, as might be expected, had to do with his work 
in Paris; but he kept a keen eye upon what was going on 
elsewhere, and no effort that pointed in the right direction 
escaped him. Some extracts from the correspondence of 
this period will still be found interesting, both because 
they illustrate the character of the writer, and because 
they contain ideas on questions which even now are far 
from having run their full course. 


To Myr. Bright. 

On December 1, 1859, Mr. Bright made a speech at Liverpool, 
" upon the invitation of the Financial Reform Association of that 
~ city. In this speech he unfolded a plan, which, as has been truly 
- said of it, involved a complete financial revolution. The main 
_ features of the proposals were, that the income tax, the assessed 
_ taxes (except the house-tax), the tax on marine and fire insurances 
" and the excise on paper, should be repealed ; all duties in the tariff 
should be abolished, save those on wine, spirits, and tobacco; and, 
to replace the deficiency thus created, there should be a tax of 

_ eight shillings on every hundred pounds of fixed capital. 
4 


Dec. 16, 1859.—‘‘I have been much yma with the 
of your masterly statement at Liverpool, every 

rd of which I have read, After all, I hardly know 
the Liverpool men could do a better service than in 
' ing the abstract doctrine of direct taxation. People 
e attracted by the advocacy of a principle, to which alone 
can feel any strong and lasting devotion. The threat 
direct taxes held over our aristocracy, may peerage do 
little to restrain their Fae to Government ex- 
; and it will help an honest Chancellor of the 
: mer to move forward in rH path of commercial 
orm. There is an apparent tendency in your speeches 
advocate the interest of the working class as apart from 
- upper classes. Now, I am sorry to say that whenever 
case is so posed, there is a tendency in the middle class 
) range themselves with those above them, to resist a 


: 
4 
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common danger. Your witticism of the middle class being 
invited to be the squire of the class above has been realized. 
Therefore, I have always studiously abstained from using 
the words ‘ working class,’ as apart from the middle class, 
in discussing the question of taxation. For you see how 
eagerly your opponents parade the poor widow of rool. a 
year. I cannot separate the interest of the small shop- 
keeper and the labourer, or the manufacturer and his 
operatives, in the question of taxation. Indeed, ultimately, 
God has made all our interests in the matter one and in- 
divisible. I do not believe there is a hairsbreadth of 
difference between us, but you seem to take the working 
class sometimes too exclusively under your protection. They 
are quite powerless as opposed to the middle and upper 
classes, which is a good reason why they should not be 
allowed to be made to appear to be in antagonism to both. 

“There is another point on which we should not differ in 
our cool moments, but on which you are sometimes carried 
away in the excitement of a speech beyond me. I mean 
where you seem to assume that a wiser policy in taxation 
or other matters will necessarily follow from a democratic 
reform. I am always willing to take my chance of the 
consequences of such a change. If the majority in a 
democracy injure me and themselves at the same time by 
unsound legislation, I have at least the consolation of 
knowing that they are honest in their errors, and that a 
conviction of their mistake will for their own sakes lead to 
a change. It is far different where you are wronged by a 
self-interested minority. But I do not feel so. confident 
as yourself that a great extension of the franchise would 
necessarily lead to a wiser system of taxation. On this 
subject I got a letter lately from Senator Mason, of Vir- 
ginia, in which he says, speaking of direct taxation—‘ Our 
people are not yet philosophical enough to know that it is 
safer to feel the tax when you pay it, than to pay it without 
feeling it.’ Iam afraid that this rather pithy remark would 
apply to all other people at present. I have done with my 
dissentient remarks, which after all would not lead me into 
an opposite lobby to yourself, if we had five minutes’ 
discussion together.”’ 

To Mr. Bright. 


Considerations on Mr. Wright’s general course and policy. 


“ Dec. 29,.1859.—You will be speaking at. Birmingham 
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again soon. It is hard to tell what to say. If you are 
intense on Reform, you will have a hearty response from 
the meeting, and Jittle beyond it. If you are cooler than 
your wont, you will disappoint your hearers. Were I in 
your place, I should not dwell too much on the Reform 
topic. But then, what else can you talk about? I should 
like to see you turn the tables on those who have wasted 
another autumn on another bubble cry. But perhaps 
people are not yet sufficiently out of breath with the c 
to listen to you. I observe the Times, having led the pac 
‘all through the phantom chase, is now turning round, and 
Saying that it was not from fear of the French that we 
were called on to arm. And this line is taken by its fol- 
lowers. I have always observed that, as the time for the 
meeting of Parliament approaches, the newspapers put on 
a more decent regard for propriety and consistency. They 
feel that a power of refutation and exposure is at hand 
when the House is in Session. This last autumn’s escapade 
of the good British public, calling its youth to arm against 
an imaginary foe, after having seen twenty-six millions 
voted for its protection, is one of the most discouraging 
‘and humiliating spectacles I have witnessed. The effect 
it has on me is to produce a feeling of indifference. To be 
too much in earnest in the cause of common sense, with 
‘the liability to see one’s countrymen running mad every 
year or two after any visionary programme launched by 
‘the anonymous writers of the Times, is only calculated to 
‘injure one’s digestion, and perhaps ruin one’s health ; and 
so I try to cultivate a stoical apathy. 
_ “Perhaps we are wrong in aiming at producing too 
large sores within a given time. I do not, as I grow 
‘older, lose my faith in humanity, and its future destinies ; 
but I do every year—perhaps it is natural with increasi 
feel less sanguine in my hope of seeing any materi 
: e in my own day and generation. I sometimes doubt 
er you would not have done more wisely to rely on 
r House of Commons influence, and been more shy of 
e Stump. Your greatest power is in the House. In 
‘Quiet times, there is no influence to be had from without, 


agitation, less a leaders would carry off the 

You are not the less qualified to take your true 
osition, from having shown that you are an outside, as 
ell as an inside, leader. But I have an opinion that if 
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you intend to follow politics, and not ‘eschew office, you 
must in future be more exclusively a House of Common 
man. 

‘“And then you must make up your mind to accep 
certain conditions of things as a part of our English politica 
existence during your time, For instance, the Church anc 
Aristocracy are great realities, which will last for your lif 
and your sons’, To ignore them or despise them is equally 
incompatible with the part which I think you have th 
ambition to play, and which I am sure you are competen 
to perform, I remember that President Buchanan, th 
day before he left London on his return to America, in th 
course of a conversation over the tea-table, remarked 
‘T leave England with the conviction that you are not ye 
able to govern yourselves without the aid of your aristo 
cracy. There are things to be done which you and - 
could make a so-called Liberal government do, if we wer 
out of the Cabinet, without being held ineligible by th 
Court and Aristocracy (with whom the most powerful par 
of the middle class will be found sympathizing) to enter it 
owing to any extreme democratic designs. But we ar 
comparatively powerless if we can be assumed to be ex 
cluded from the government by either our own will, o 
that of the ruling class, owing to our entertaining revolu 
tionary or fundamentally subversive doctrines. One grea 
object which I should like to force our rulers, much agains 
their will, to accomplish, is the limitation of our armec 
force in relation to that of France. And this I will en 
deavour to promote, if I am spared, and my present tas] 
is successful, by an appeal to the French Government it 
the same unofficial way as I am now at work upon anothe: 
affair. But I feel convinced that the great obstacle woul 
be with our own ruling class, 

“This could only be overcome by an honest party in th 
House, of which you must be the head. My talking day: 
are, I think, nearly over; I have no confidence in my voice 
serving me much in future. I suffer no inconvenienc 
now; but a hoarseness interposes if I talk much, and | 
feel as if half an hour’s public speaking would render mi 
inaudible. However, I shall go to Cannes as soon as thi 
business is decided one way or another, which must b« 
within a fortnight. When I speak of being held eligibk 
for office, I merely refer to the power which that gives u: 
in the House. I have no intention to take office unde: 
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any circumstances, because I think I could do more good 
out of office. Besides, it is too late, even if I liked it. I 
am in my fifty-sixth year, and do not come of a long-lived 
parentage. 

“TI thought of saying a few words about the state of 
opinion here [Paris], the designs of the Emperor, etcetera. 
I have no rr pen against a voluntary armed force like the 
riflemen of Switzerland, or the militia of America, though 
it is open to question whether Joseph Hume was right in 
preferring a regular armed profession, on the principle of 
the division of labour. But the origin of our rifle corps, 
just after we had voted twenty-six millions for our armed 
professions, as a means of defence, and instigated by real 
or pretended fear of France, is such as to make the movement 
a disgraceful act of folly—speaking of the nation, and not 
of all the individuals who have been drawn into it.” 


To W. Hargreaves. 
Two Reasons against Political Despondency. 


“« June 5, 1860.—I am sorry to see that you have been 
laid up. d on it, you overdo the work in propor- 
tion to your forces. Don’t let public matters worry you. 
Why should you? Whatever evils befall the country, you 
at least, in proportion to your stre: , have done more 
than your share to prevent them. There are two things 
which we must always bear in mind when we grow im- 


q To Mr. Bright, 
‘Free Trade could only have been carried while the Nation was in a 
sober mood. 


_ “To my eye, from this distance, there seems a strange 
contempt of sober domestic politics —— the Engli 

; . They have been blasés by wars in India and the 
: and by the great events of the Continent, and are 
people who have drunk to excess, or eaten nothing 


_* On the other hand, on July 16, x wri to a friend on the 
a kindled b aorta AE ade ae Ral so Sy etme 


Paper. Duties, Cobden said What strikes oh 
—* at me 
ts is the absence of new men. The veterans of the 
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but spiced.meats, and cannot relish anything less exciting. 
I have often thought how lucky we were that when strug- 
gling for Free Trade in corn, the Continent was slumbering 
under Louis Philippe’s soporific reign, and that we had to 
deal with statesmen like Peel and Lord Aberdeen, who were 
too honest and sedate to get up a war or foreign complica- 
tions to divert attention from home grievances. Think how 
impossible it would be in these times to keep public atten- 
tion for seven years to one domestic grievance. Why 
Garibaldi would draw off the eyes of the country from 
any agitation you could raise in our day! The concen- 
trated earnestness with which political parties were at 
work in the United States inspired me with full faith that 
the people of the country would, in spite of the difficulties 
and dangers of their political issues, work out their salva- 
tion. If I had found them engaged in settling the affairs 
of the whole world, instead of their own, I should have 
despaired.” 
To William Hargreaves. 


Hopelessness of our rule in India. 


_ “ Paris, August 4, 1860.—To confess the truth I have no 
heart for discussing any of the details of Indian manage- 
ment, for I look on our rule there as a whole with an eye 
of despair. Whether you put a screen before your eyes 
and call it a local army, or whether you bring the manage- 
ment face to face in London, the fact is still the same. The 
English people in Parliament have undertaken to be re- 
sponsible for governing one hundred and fifty millions of 
people despotically, in India. They have adopted the 
principle of a military despotism, and I have no faith in 
such an undertaking being anything but a calamity and 
a curse to the people of England. Ultimately, of course, 
nature will assert the supremacy of her laws, and the 
white skins will withdraw to their own latitudes, leaving the 
Hindoos to the enjoyment of the climate to ‘which their 
complexion is suited. In the meantime we shall suffer all 
kinds of trouble, loss, and disgrace. Every year will 
witness an increased drain of men and money to meet 
‘the loss entailed on us. In the meantime, too, an arti- 
ficial expansion of our exports growing out of government 
expenditure in India will delude us as to the value of our 
‘ possessions’ in the East, and the pride of territorial 
greatness will prevent our loosening our hold upon them. 
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Is it not just possible that we may become corrupted at 
home by the reaction of arbitrary political maxims in the 
East upon our domestic politics, just as Greece and Rome 
were demoralized by their contact with Asia? But I am 
wandering into the regions of the remote future. It is, 
however, from an abiding conviction in my mind that we 
have entered upon an impossible and hopeless career in 
India, that I can never bring my mind to take an interest in 
the details of its government.” 


To Henry Ashworth. 
The War in China. 


“ Paris, August 27, 1860.—* * * * I haye been watching 
with interest the course of events in China, where it seems 
we are performing the double and rather inconsistent task 
of aiding the rebellion in the interior and putting it down 
on the coast! It is well known that by our wars with 
the Chinese—by paralysing the central government and 
destroying its prestige with its Ce mph help the rebels 
in their work of confusion and slaughter. But on their 
approach to Shanghai we are, it seems, to help the Govern- 
ment to resist the insurgents. But of what use will the 
seaports be if the interior of the empire, where silk and tea 

are grown, is to be given up to pillage and anarchy? Think 

of the Americans coming to let loose fire and slaughter 

in Lancashire and Yorkshire, but setting up at the same 
time as the protectors of Live 1! Where is all this 
folly and wickedness to end? S we ever learn to live 
at peace and be content with the honest possessions with 
which God has so bountifully blessed our island? Un- 
fortunately, we have a class—and that the most influential 
-one—which makes money out of these distant wars, or 
these home panics about a French invasion. How could 

your aristocracy endure without this expenditure for wars 

and armaments? Could not a less worthy and inhuman 
“method of supporting them be hit upon? When I am 
talking over the reduction of duties with M. Rouher, and 
we come some small industry employing a few hands 
“and a little capital, which has put in its claim for high 
protection, I am in the habit of suggesting to him that 
ther than interfere with the trade of the country for the 


of f and clothing these small protected 
Se eeeiaietiecuntndane sberguities tetera 
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unprofitable occupations, take some handsome apartments 
for them in the Louvre Hotel, and feast them on venison 
and champagne at the country’s expense for the rest of 
their days. Might not a similar compromise be entered 
into with the younger sons of our aristocracy, instead of 
supporting them by the most costly of all processes, that 
of war, or preparation for war? ’’ * * * * 


To Samuel Lucas. 


Anti-social interest of great Producers. 


“ Paris, 1860.—I looked in yesterday at Galignani’s 
reading-room (where I had not been before) to glance 
at the papers. .They are of course all high-priced, and 
not one word was said in any one of them, weekly, daily, 
or provincial, upon the subject in question. This very 
conspiracy to ignore the question of the paper duty ought 
to be the most conclusive argument in favour of its repeal. 
It proves that the high-priced papers have an interest 
opposed to that of the public. I remember when Lord 
Althorp was Chancellor of the Exchequer, being one of a 
deputation of calico-printers urging on the Government 
the repeal of the excise duty on prints. In the course of 
the conversation it was remarked that some of the largest 
printers were opposed to the movement, on which Lord 
Althorp, with that instinctive good sense which character- 
ized him, observed: ‘That is in my opinion one of the 
strongest possible arguments in your favour, for it is 
evident if the great calico-printers are in favour of the tax, 
that their interest cannot be the public interest.’ ”’ 


To Samuel Lucas. 


Politics in the Counties. 


“ Algiers, 23vd February, 1861.—It is a mistake to suppose, 
because there are no contests in the counties, and because a 
few nobles or proprietors settle the candidatures and the 
returns in every case, that there is no political spirit in our 
provincial towns and villages. There is more healthy 
radicalism to be found scattered about our small towns and 
villages than in the larger boroughs. I mean that it is a 
more sturdy kind of democratic sentiment, for it goes 
directly against the feudal domination under which we 
really live, whereas in the great towns radicalism often 
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misses its mark and is assailing some insignificant grievance. 
If you can see your way for carrying out this idea, I would 
take some apropos occasion for announcing * the intention 
to ‘ open up,’ as we say of China, the politics of our counties. 
You would then have volunteers aiding you with informa- 
tion. Let it be seen who are the men who really return 
the county members. Show how absolutely the 5,000 to 
10,000 registered electors are ignored in the choice of their 
representatives. No meetings to discuss the question, no 
contests, not even a newspaper controversy, to decide the 
merits of candidates who are generally totally unknown 
by any political antecedents. Challenge a comparison 
between the mode of doing these things in the counties and 
the large boroughs, as well as between the merits of the 
knights of the shire, and the burgesses returned to Parlia- 
ment.” 
To William Hargreaves. 

Life in Algiers—The English Working Class. 


__“ Algiers, 1st March, 1861.—The weather here continues 
all that could be possibly desired. The scenery around 
Algiers for walking or horse exercise is remarkably beauti- 
ful. It is threaded with footpaths and Arab tracks in all 
directions, presenting a great variety of views. I have 
dly ever seen a city possessing such resources in its 
leig Reeetaod. We have a clear sky generally, or with 
only a few clouds to break the monotony. Very seldom 
any rain. It is very hot in the sun’s rays, A thermometer 
on a table in front of the house stood the other day at 95. 
ut in the shade it is quite different . . . . This difference 
tween the sun and shade makes it difficult to avoid getting 
chill. It is this, too, that prevents vegetation Conta 
before its time; for although we have green peas an 
in abundance, and the almond 7 and Sag oe are 
showing ng fruit, yet the vines and other trees have 
g0t yet ee to shoat....Yon must not, however, su 
this that the nights are cold. Such a thing as a white 
is not known. Fogs are equally unknown. If called 
to say, I should be of opinion that the air is too sharp 
| clear for active consumptive cases. But for a person 
r organic disease, but with a tendency to asthma 
rf pulmonary weakness, I should consider it excellent. 
“ My friends advise me to remain till after Easter, which 
‘ * Mr. Lucas was now Editor of the Morning Star. ; 
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happens very early this year, and I think I shall do so. 
There is certainly nothing in the House to tempt one to 
return. The tone of the leading, or rather misleading, 
members is just of that hollow mocking kind which would 
worry me into bad health. I wonder the working people 
are so quiet under the taunts and insults offered them. 
Have they no Spartacus among them to head a revolt of 
the slave class against their political tormentors? I 
suppose it is the reaction from the follies of Chartism, 
which ‘keeps the present generation so quiet. However, 
it is certain that so long as five millions of men are silent 
under their disabilities, it is quite impossible for a few 
middle-class members of Parliament to give them liberty, 
and this is the language I shall hold when called on to 
speak to them. It is bad enough that we have a political 
machine which will not. move till the people put their 
shoulders to the wheel. But we must face things as they 
are, and not live in a dreamland of our own creating. The 
middle class have never gained a step in the political scale 
without long labour and agitation out of doors, and the 
working people may depend on it they can only rise by 
similar efforts, and the more plainly they are told so the 
better.” 
To J. Parkes. 


Arlés-Dufour—The Rights of Women. 


‘* Feb. 11, 1860.—It is charming to see him at sixty-five 
with his heart still running off with his head! He would 
not allow the word ‘obey’ to be used by women in the 
marriage ceremony, and has other very rebellious notions. 
My doctrine is that in proportion as physical force declines 
in the world, and moral power acquires the ascendant, 
women will gain in the scale. Christianity in its doctrines, 
though not yet coming up to its own standard in its prac- 
tice, did more than anything else since the world began to 
elevate women. The Quakers have acted Christianity, and 
their women have approached nearer to an equality with 
the other sex than any of the descendants of Eve. I am 
always labouring to put down physical force, and substitute 
something better, and therefore I consider myself a fellow 
labourer with your daughter in the cause of women’s 
rights! And yet, strange to say, women are the greatest 
favourers of soldiering and sailoring and all that apper- 
tains to war.” oe aL eM 5 


: 
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It was the 6th of May before Cobden arrived in Paris on 
his way home. On the 12th, he had an audience of the 
Emperor at the Tuileries—the last interview that they had. 
On May 16, Cobden left Paris for England. The directors 
of the railway placed a carriage gratuitously at his disposal 
to Dieppe. A public meeting had been held at Dover, at 
which a resolution of welcome had been passed, to be pre- 
sented to him on landing. But he went from Dieppe, not 
to Dover, but to Newhaven, whence he proceeded to the 
old home (May 18) under the Sussex Downs, having seen 
the manners of many men and many cities, and having 
done a good and difficult stroke of work for two great 
countries. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 


THE AMERICAN WAR—FORTIFICATION SCHEMES— 
INTERNATIONAL LAW. 


one of his last letters before leaving Algiers, Cobden 

i had written to Mr. Hargreaves in rather a depressed 

vein. “The truth must be told,’”’ he said; ‘“‘ though one 

does not like publicly to shelve oneself—my work is nearly 
done. I am nearly fifty-seven and not, like you, of a long- 
lived family. Since I passed my meridian a few years ago, 

I have found my powers porno § waning and particularly 

Bc, organs of the voice which I exercised so rudely whilst 

h their prime, and which were naturally but a weak in- 

heritance from my father. If, however, I could pass the 
ainder of my days with only the labour of an average 

erson of my years, I could, I dare say, nurse myself into 

good old age. The question is whether I ought rather to 

tent myself with a briefer span and the satisfaction of 

ing to do something a little ae my strength? It 

is a nice question for casuists, for the home duties affecting 
poe young children intrude.” 

_ When Cobden returned to eo his public position 
more than recovered the authority and renown which 
been seriously impaired by his unpopular attitude on 
Russian War, and his devotion to the thankless ques- 

of Retrenchment and Peace, It was felt that the 
of sentimental statesmanship could not well be 
ied to a man who had conducted so tough and laborious 


undertaking as the negotiation of a tariff. The com- 
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mercial class were compelled to forgive what they calle 
his crotchets, to one who had opened for them new channel 
of wealth. The Lord Mayor entertained him at a banquet 
In the House of Commons he received a hearty welcome 
but a short speech on the repeal of the paper duty was hi 
only contribution to its proceedings before the end of th 
session. He had never even in the darkest times lost th 
ear of this assembly. Itseldom refuses to listen to anybod: 
who can furnish it in moderately few words with apth 
chosen fact, or substantial and unsophisticated argument 
Everybody understood that neither he nor Mr. Brigh 
took up a question for the sake of having a question. Thei 
subjects were put into their minds by actual circumstance 
from-without. Their habit, as I think that Cobden himsel 
said, was only to step out and join the debate when they 
saw that it was passing their door. It was always know1 
that whenever Cobden spoke, he really sought to hav 
something done or left undone. A speech with him was ; 
means of accomplishing something, and always referrec 
to practical performance of some kind. °“‘ You know 
gentlemen, I never perorate,’”’ he sometimes said to grea 
meetings of his constituents, “‘and when I have done, | 
leave off, and sit down,’ This abstinence was in itself a1 
enormous recommendation. Then as a debater, so fine ¢ 
judge as Mr. Disraeli pronounced Cobden to have fey 
equals ; as a logician, he described him as close and com 
pact, adroit, acute, and even subtle. Even the politician 
who most disliked what one of them called Boanerges 
Liberalism, found nothing to offend them in a man wh 
was never either declamatory or passionate; and whx 
never lost sight of the sympathies of those whom hi 
addressed. 

Before the year was over, events came to pass whicl 
once more brought Cobden, and perhaps in a still greate; 
degree Mr. Bright, into an almost angrier conflict thar 
before with the same classes and interests with whom they 
had been in strife from the first. The great civil war brok 
out between the Northern and the Southern states of the 
American Union. England, according to its peculiar custom, 
was quickly divided into two vehemently opposed camps 
Once more Cobden found himself in antagonism to Lor 
Palmerston, Lord Russell, the Times newspaper, and al 
the other representatives of the aristocratic classes, anc 
those who imitate these classes and feel with them.. 
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As his correspondence shows, Cobden did not at first 
seize the true significance of the struggle. There were 
reasons why he should be slow to take the side of the 
North. One of them was that he could not for a time bear 
to face the prospect that the community which had hitherto 
been the realization on so great a scale of his pacific ideals, 
should after all plunge into war just as a monarchy or an 
oligarchy might have done. The North, by refusing to 
allow the South to secede, seemed to him at first to be the 
author of the strife. Another reason why his sympathies 
wavered was that though the Southerners were slaveholders, 
their interests made them Free Traders. As we have seen 
more than once, Cobden was always prone to be led by his 
heey seer as an economist, The hesitation, however, did 
not long. He tolerably soon came round to a more 
correct view of the issues at stake, partly under the in- 
fluence of Mr. Bright, whose sagacity, sharpened by his 
religious hatred of slavery, at once perceived that a break-up 
of the American Union would be a damaging blow to the 
cause of freedom all over the world. At the beginning of 
the struggle, they et xt to meet Mr. Motley at break- 
fast. With a good deal of liveliness Cobden attacked 
something which Mr. Motley had been writing in the 
newspa in favour of the Northern case. As they walked 
away down Piccadilly together, Mr. Bright remonstrated 
with Cobden on these symptoms of a leaning towards the 
South. The argument was continued and renewed as other 
ents had been between them. The time came for 
Cobden to address his constituents at Rochdale. ‘ Now,” 

id Mr. Bright, with a final push of insistence, “ this is the 
Sonat for you to speak with a clear voice.” Cobden’s 

ision by this time was no longer disturbed by economic 
other prepossessions, and he was henceforth as pase 
tified as Mr. Bright with support of the Northern 
cause. 
The interest in the conflict soon took a practical turn. 
circumstances of the war very speedily raised great 
connected with the maritime rights of belli ts 
neutrals, and Cobden threw himself energetically into 
discussion which was of vital im ce to t Britain. 
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upon unneeded schemes of national defence. The first anc 
more important of these subjects had been brought into « 
conspicuous place for public discussion by the Declaratio1 
of Paris in 1856. Free ships were then declared to mak 
free goods. The merchants of a nation in a state of wa 
were to be free to carry on their trade as usual, providec 
that they should send their goods in the ships of neutra 
Powers. Cobden carried this favour to neutrals a grea 
deal further, and he explained his position in a carefull 
reasoned letter to Mr. Ashworth, then the Chairman of thi 
Manchester Chamber of Commerce (April 10, 1862).* No 
only, he contended, ought all private property, that o 
enemies no less than that of neutrals, to be exempt fron 
capture at sea, but neutral ships ought to be exempt fron 
right of visitation and search, and, most important of all 
the commercial ports of an enemy ought to be exempt fron 
blockade. Cobden’s defence of this transformation of wha 
he called the old barbarous code of international maritim: 
law, rested not merely on the claims of natural justice, bu 
on the special requirements of our own country. A popula 
tion circumstanced as ours is in respect both of its foox 
and of the raw materials of its industry, is interested beyonc 
all others in removing shige regulation which interfere 
with the free circulation of the necessaries of life, whethe 
in time of peace or war. Why should we persist, he asked 
in upholding a belligerent right which we have always shrun] 
from enforcing, and shall never rigorously apply, by whicl 
we place in the hands of other belligerents the power a’ 
any moment of depriving a large part of our populatior 
of the supply of the raw materials of their industry and o 
the necessaries of life ? The Cotton Famine in Lancashire 
caused by the blockade of the Southern ports of the Unitec 
States, gave to these views a painful appositeness, anc 
Cobden pressed the arguments of his letter to Mr. Ashwortl 
still more forcibly and with a greater breadth of illustratior 
in an address to the Manchester Chamber of Commerce ir 
the autumn of the same year. 

In the course of 1862 Cobden made one of his most de: 
termined and systematic onslaughts upon Lord Palmer 
ston’s policy of national defence. He carried on very effec 


* Published in his Collected Writings, ii. pp. 5-22. The three change: 
which he there proposes are those enumerated in the letter to Mr. Paul 
ton below, p. 426. a 

t Speeches, ii. 279. Oct. 25, 1862. res eo 
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tive skirmishing during the session, until at the close of it 
(Aug. 1), as an eye-witness describes it, they engaged in a 
eae single combat.* The House was thin, the conclu- 
sion was foregone, and no effect followed from Cobden’s 
undaunted Boreerer ance, Perhaps more was done by a 

amphlet which he published earlier in the same year, 

he Three Panics, a strenuous and humiliating narrative of 
the incoherent alarms of invasion which had seized succes- 
sive Governments in 1848, in 1853, and in 1862.¢ Mr. Glad- 
stone thought that the narrative laid more than the full 
share of blame upon Governments and Parliament, and that 
it was unjust to let the general public go scot-free. He told 
Cobden a story of a large farmer whom he had canvassed 
in the general election of 1857. He exclaimed to the farmer 
against the amount of the military and naval charges. 
“Well, sir,” the voter said, “we want to be defended ;” 
and no impression was to be made upon him. In truth, 
as Mr. Gladstone put it, there was a residuum of excitement 
standing over from the Russian war which had nourished 
all the subsequent alarm. Nor was it to be denied, either, 
that the world had become more volcanic since the days to 
which Cobden referred. It was in vain that he quoted 
Peel’s excellent practical maxim, that in time of peace 
“vou must consent to incur some risk” (see above, p. 273). 
a was one risk which statesmen and the public saw 
closer at hand, and which they were bent on not incurring 
if they could help it, and that was risk from the ible 
necessities of the French Emperor. On the special issues, 
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mind, but many years passed away before he could employ his great 
B abilities in a £210 suficlently wide for, them. There he stood, an ad- 
mirable representative of the best section of the class to which he be- 
longs, full of large and philanthropic hopes, and full of confidence in 
his power to realize them,”’ &c. Mr. Grant Duff's Elgin Speeches, p. 25. 


’ 7. 
t Collected Writings, vol. ii. P 
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therefore, between himself and Lord Palmerston, such as the 
Fortificatiébn Scheme, Cobden made little way in opinion. 
What he did was certainly to moderate what Mr. Gladstone 
called “‘the spirit of expenditure,” and this according to 
him was more objectionable and more dangerous than the 
expenditure itself. 

He deplored the absence from the scene of his steadfast 
ally, but Mr. Bright remained at Rochdale. He told Cobden 
how he admired his courage and perseverance, but he could 
not imitate it. For the moment he acknowledged himself 
beaten. The fates were against them in the shape of the 
ignorance and flunkeyism of the middle classes. After the 
final battle in August, Mr. Bright wrote to him that he had 
maintained the struggle most manfully. ‘‘I have never,’’ 
he said, “read speeches with more pleasure than these, in 
which you have attempted to destroy the most shameless 
imposture of our time. But speeches will hardly do it. 
Since 1854 the public have been so thoroughly demoralized 
that they have become literally helpless, and I can scarcely 
conceive of an event sufficiently insulting and alarming to 
them to excite them to any positive and united action. The 
working men have no leaders of their own class, and they 
have no faith in any others. I wait, therefore, for some 
accident to bring about a change. Possibly Palmerston’s 
final fall, which cannot be long postponed, may act as an 
awakener throughout the country. Still I think your 
speeches are preparing the way for some discoveries on the 
part of our dim-seeing people.” This prophecy was ful- 
filled to the letter. Liberalism remained stationary until 
Lord Palmerston’s death, and it was not long after that 
event that the great awakening took place which landed 
Mr. Gladstone in power, with Mr. Bright himself for the 
most popular and influential of his colleagues. 

Cobden’s correspondence during these final years touches 
other topics, but the fortunes of the war in America, inter- 
national maritime law, and national expenditure were the 
subjects which now filled the largest space both in his 
thoughts and in his public addresses, 


_ British Policy in China. ' 

1861. (Zo Mr. Hargreaves.)—You will have see 
that these articles generally, especially those in the Times, 
lay all the blame of their wars on our commercial classes, 
aad the cost thus entailed on the country is made a griev- 
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ance on the be of the aristocratic and propertied classes, 
on account of the taxation which they bring on the country. 
So far as the charge against our merchants is concerned, I 
am afraid that many of the residents in China, especiall 
the younger and less experienced of their number, as well 
as those engaged in the opium trade whether old or young, 
have often been active promoters of hostilities with that 
empire. As a rule the Chinese are not a people who attract 
much sympathy from those who live among them. How 
could it be otherwise, when they feel no sympathy for 
others ? ‘Like begets like.’ But it is very short-sighted 
and_unphilosophical conduct to try to cure this ungenial 
characteristic of a people by violence and injustice, which 
can only increase the Srtine of alienation and repugnance. 
Yet this is the receipt invariably prescribed in our inter- 
course with the Chinese as a cure for their insolence, by the 
young merchants ; for Sir George Bonham, the former 
Governor of Hong Kong, draws a distinction between the 
conduct of the old and substantial houses and the younger 
residents; the latter are always for ‘pitching into the 
Celestials,’ by way of making them more civil. By the 
_ way, I am afraid the prospect of a sudden increase of trade, 
which always follows a war expenditure for a time, is not 
_ without its influence on these young houses, to say nothing 
_ of the enormous profits which have been made out of the 
f claims for compensation for losses of property incurred 
_ during the war. Now none of these motives{can have any 
_ Sway with the merchants and manufacturers of Lancashire, 
who are the parties principally interested in a permanent 
trade with China. All they can desire is that the duties 
shall be moderate, the trade regular, and that facilities shall 
be afforded at the ports of entry for the quick despatch of 


, 


; 


Own possessions in India, it seems likely that the duties 
yyable in the former will soon be the lighter of the two! 
SISEEE ails Sends cha 4p-gxeuerenswnhiann the other mem- 
bers o 

Egere collisions end wera in that countey. The only way 
eeerenplichins this te by discomraging British Govern- 
t+ from entering into closer diplomatic relations, or 
forcing on that country a resident Ambassador at Pekin, 


nm 


the Manchester Chamber of Commerce to take some 
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or seeking for free access for our countrymen to the interior 
of that empire. The last is a very plausible but most 
perilous situation. The idea of Englishmen ‘ opening up a 
trade’ in the interior of China commends itself strongly to 
those who do not know how commerce is carried on. But 
any one acquainted with the trade of Russia or other coun- 
tries in a low state of civilization, and speaking a peculiar 
and difficult language, knows that it is impossible for 
foreigners to carry on the interior trade of those countries. 
It must all be left to natives. There is a proposal for carry- 
ing our productions in English ships up the great arterial 
river of that country into the interior. Now this would be 
totally at variance with all international law, unless the 
trade were confined to some one or more ports of entry to be 
agreed upon. But once let an English trading steamer 
find itself 500 or 1000 miles in the interior of China, and 
how could you hope to prevent irregular trade taking place, 
to be followed by constant collisions with local authorities, 
who would, no doubt, be exposed to a system of bribery 
by which the smuggler would only supersede the regular 
trader at the ports ? Even the stipulation for foreigners to 
be allowed to penetrate into the country by means of pass- 
ports is, in my opinion, a policy of very doubtful wisdom. 
Missionaries will then, no doubt, avail themselves of the 
facility for travelling in safety into the country. I have 
the most profound veneration for those who, like St. Paul, 
preach the gospel at their own risk, trusting for their safety 
solely to the purity of their motives and the overruling 
protection of God. But it is different when a missionary 
goes forth with all the force of a powerful Government at 
his back; in such a case he is likely to do far more injury 
than service to the cause of Christianity. The present war, 
so far as the French are concerned, arose out of the alleged 
murder of a Roman Catholic priest in China; and if mis- 
sionaries are to travel through that country with passports, 
it will, I fear, lead to as many wars as conversions. There 
is another point to be considered. Our cruisers on the coast 
of China are frequently capturing or destroying junks, on 
the plea that they are pirates, There is a bad practice of 
paying head-money for these pirates, taken or destroyed. 
I think there is a wanton destruction of life sometimes 
committed without sufficient proof of the character of the 
parties. In my opinion we ought not to undertake to 
perform the duties of police on the coast, unless to protect 
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our own vessels, or at least those of European origin. In 
this respect we ought to follow the example of United States 
cruisers—watch over the security of national property, 
leave the Chinese to protect their own shipping. The truth 
is, our opium smugglers and our wars with the Government 
of China lead to a state of carelessness on the coast, and 
we then step in to preserve the peace in Chinese waters, 
in consequence of the impotence of the authorities to per- 
form the duties of police.’ 


On Lord Brougham. 


“ Midhurst, August 21,1861. (To M. Chevalier.)—I havo 
read with much pleasure your address to the Social Science 
Meeting at Dublin. If you have a corrected copy in French, 

_ let me have one. I was amused at your diplomacy in com- 
oe Brougham to Cicero. This must have delighted him. 
has, I sus , always had the great Roman in his ; 
and has sought to imitate him in the universality of hi 
accomplishments. But it was one thing to be universal 
1,900 years ago, and is another thing now. A Bolton 
4 mechanic who makes a steam engine, or one who drives a 
locomotive on our railways, knows more in his special 
ing than either Cicero or Brougham. It is this attempt 
at universality which has been the great error and faili 
of Lord B.’s public life. He has touched everything 
finished nothing. Had he given his vast powers to one 
thing at a time, he might have codified our laws, and en- 
_ dowed every village with a good school, besides leaving 
| nothing for me to do in Free Trade. But he made a speech 
_ for five hours on Law Reform forty years ago nearly, and 
3 as long on National Education, and then he left 
those questions for something else. The result will be that 
in aie | years he will be remembered only for his herculean 
mental powers, and his unrivalled intellectual industry, 
but his name will not be specially associated with any 
reforms for which posterity will hold him in grateful re- 
membrance.”’ * 

* Brough as been seen, had been unfriendly to the League 
(see cash Fee many years there wake continieninotion, between 
him ind Mr Bright. With Cobden he kept up an occasional correspond. 

and in 1856, when Mr. Bright was ill, Brougham, says Cobden 
fo a letter of that date, “ wrote to me speaking in the most affectionate 
of Bright, and him the use of his house at Cannes. I 
the letter to Bright, who of course met his advances with 
arms, and they have been exchanging great civilities. He seems 
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** Midhurst, Dec. 14, 1861. (To M. Chevaliey.\—There is 
considerable reaction in the public mind, I think, on the 
American question. Some large public meetings have passed 
resolutions in favour of arbitration ; and the religious con- 
gregations have been also making demonstrations for peace. 
I expect the Americans will propose either to restore the 
status quo, and let the United States Admiralty Courts decide, 
or else refer to arbitration. I hope the Emperor will offer 
his mediation if an opportunity occurs. Neither party will 
be in the humour to refuse. It is high time that we had 
a revision of these so-called international maritime laws. 
They are merely traps laid for nations to fall into wars. I 
do not believe ina war. Palmerston likes to drive the wheel: 
close to the edge, and show how dexterously he can avoid 
falling over the precipice. Meantime he keeps people’s 
attention employed, which suits him politically. But I 
hope this game is nearly played out. I am quite sick 
of it.”’ 

* Jan., 1862. (To Myr. Paulton.)—I can’t see my wa 
through the American business. I don’t believe the Nort 
and South can ever lie in the same bed again. Nor do I 
see how the military operations can be carried into the 
South, so as to inflict a crushing defeat. Unless something 
of the kind takes place, I predict that Europe will recognize 
the independence of the South. I tell Sumner this, and 
tell him that his only chance if he wants time to fight it 
out, is to raise the blockade of the Mississippi voluntarily, 
and then Europe might look on. 

‘But our friend Bright will not hear of anything against 
the claims of the North. I admire his pluck, for when he 
goes with a side it is always to win. I tell him that it is 
possible to wish well to a cause without being sure that it 
will be successful. However, he will soon find in the House 
that we shall be on this question, as we were on China, 
Crimean, and Greek Pacifico wars, quite in a minority ! 
There is no harm in that if you are right, but it is useless 
to deceive ourselves about the issue. Three-fourths of the 
House will be glad to find an excuse for voting for the dis- 
memberment of the great Republic.” 

* Nov. 29, 1861. (To Mr. Charles Sumner.)—I hear that 
the law officers of the Crown have decided that you are 
not within the law in what has been done. I leave your 


to heal all his ancient enmities. Could a better use be made of his 
declining years ?”’—To G. Moffatt, June 4, 1856. BEA ‘ 
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lawyers to answer ours. The question of legality in matters 

of international law has never been very easily settled. 

However, the only danger to the peace of the two countries 
is in the temper which may grow out of this very trivial 
incident. The Press will, as usual, try to envenom the 

affair. It is for us and all who care for the interests of 

humanity, to do our utmost to thwart these mischief- 
makers. You may reckon on Bright, myself, and all our 

friends being alert and active in this good work, and we 

reckon on the Saspreaesan of yourself and all who sympa- 
_ thize with you. Though I said in my other letter that I 
_ Shall never care to utter a word about the merits of a war 
_ after it has begun, I do not the less feel it my duty to try 

to prevent hostilities occurring. Let me here remark that 
IT cannot understand how you should have thought it worth 
your while at Washington to have re-opened this question of 
_ the right of search, by claiming to exercise it in a doubtful 
4 case and a doubtful manner, under circumstances which could 
_ be of so little advantage, and to have incurred the risk of 
greater disadvantages. The capture of Mason and Slidell 
_ can have little effect in discouraging the South, compared 
with the indirect encouragement and hope it may hold out 
to them of embroiling your Government with England. 

I am speaking with reference to the policy, and leaving out 
of sight the law of the case. But in the latter view we are 
rather unprepared to find you exercising in a strained manner 
the right of search, inasmuch as you have been supposed 
- to be always the opponents of the practice. I was under 

the impression that our Government was told pretty plai 
at the outbreak of the Crimean War that it would be risk- 
ing the peace of this country with yours if we claimed the 
’ right of search in the open sea. I am not in a position to 
_ know how far this was the case. Can you tell me if there 
_ be any documents on the subject ? If it were so, we should, 
_ of course, all unite in holding you to your own doctrine,” 

“ Dec. 12, 1861.—The Times and its yelping imitators are 
still doing their worst, but there is a powerful moderate 
party. I hope you will offer promptly to arbitrate the 
aman There is one point on which you must absol 
de your platform. You must acknowledge the Sow 
as belligerents to give you a standing-ground on the Trent 
affair. Some of your newspapers a that you have a 

ut to carry off a rebel from an ish vessel, which 
ms that Austria might have seized Kossuth under sim- 


. 
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ilar circumstances. Were you to take such ground, there 
would be war.” 

“ Dec. 19, 1861.—Everybody tells me that war is in- 
evitable, and yet I do not believe in war. But it must be 
admitted that there are things said and done on your side 
that make it very difficult for the advocates of peace on 
this side to keep the field. We can get over the sayings of 
your Herald that ‘ France will not and England dave not go 
to war.’ Your newspapers will not drive us into war. But 
when grave men (or men that should be grave), holding 
the highest posts in your cultivated State of Massachusetts, 
compliment Captain Wilkes for having given an affront to 
the British lion, it makes it very hard for Bright and me 
to contend against the ‘ British lion party ’ in this country. 
All I can say is that I hope you have taken Bright’s advice, 
and offered unconditional arbitration. With that offer 
publicly made, the friends of peace could prevent our fire- 
eaters from assaulting you, always providing that your 
public speakers do not put it out of our power to keep the 
peace. I was sorry to see a report of an anti-English speech 
by your colleague at New York. Honestly speaking, and 
with no blind patriotism to mislead me, I don’t think the 
nation here behaved badly under the terrible evil of loss of 
trade and danger of starving under your blockade. Of 
course all privileged classes and aristocraciés hate your in- 
stitutions—that is natural enough; but the mass of the 
people never went with the South. Iam not pleased with 
your project of sinking stones to block up ports. That is 
barbarism. It is quite natural that, smarting as you do 
under an unprovoked aggression from the slave-owners, 
you should even be willing to smother them Jike hornets in 
their nest. But don’t forget the outside world, and espe- 
cially don’t forget that the millions in Europe are more 
interested even than their princes in preserving the future 
commerce with the vast region of the Confederate States.” 
_ “ Jan. 23, 1862.—It is, perhaps, well that you settled the 
matter of sending away the men at once. Consistently with 
your own principles, you could not have justified their de- 
tention. But it is right you should know that there was a 
great reaction going on through this country against the 
diabolical tone of the Times and Post. (I suspect stock- 
jobbing in these quarters.) The cry of arbitration had been 
raised and responded to, and I was glad to see the religious 
people once more in the field in favour of peace. Be assured 
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if you had offered to refer the question to arbitration, there 
could not have been a meeting called in England that 
would not have endorsed it. The only question was whether 
we ought to be the first to offer arbitration. I mean this 
was the only doubt in the popular mind. As regards our 
Government, they are, of course, feeling the tendency of 
public opinion. A friend of mine in London, a little behind 
the scenes, wrote to me :—‘ They are busy at the Foreign 
Office hunting up precedents for arbitration, very much 
against their will.’ I write all this because I wish you to 
know that we are not quite so bad as appeared at first on 
the surface.” 


Maritime Law. 


In the same letter, after arguing for the raising of the 
blockade by the North, he says :— 

“ All the reflection I have been able to give the subject 
confirms me in the view I expressed in my former letter. 
Propose to Europe a clean sweep of the old maritime law 
of Vattel, Puffendorf, and Co.; abolish blockades of com- 
mercial ports on the ground laid down in Cass’s despatch 
which you sent. Get rid of the right of search in time of 
war as in time of peace, and make private property exempt 
from capture by armed vessels of every kind, whether 
government vessels or privateers. And, as an earnest of 
your policy, offer to apply the doctrine in your present 
war. You would instantly gain France and all the con- 


_ tinent of Europe to your side. You would enlist a party 


in England that can always control our governing class 
when there is a sufficient motive for action; and 

would acquire such a moral position that no power would 
eee? loving hands on you. I think I told you that all 
our commercial and trading community have already + ana 
nounced in favour of exempting Siig pr ™m 
capture by FA ships, as proposed Mr. 
Marcy. In the ensuing session of Parliament I intend to 
make a speech on the subject of maritime law, in which I 
will undertake to prove that we, above all other countries, 
are interested in carrying out all the above three proposi- 
tions of reform. With the exception of the aristocratic 
classes, who have an instinctive leaning for any poles snes 
furnishes excuses for naval and military blish- 
ments, everybody will be favourable to the change.” 

“ Midhurst, Feb. 2. (To A. W. Paulton.}—I hope to see 
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you on Wednesday evening. I have an idea (about which 
we can talk) of occupying ground in the House upon the 
subject of rights of neutrals by giving notice early of some- 
thing of this kind: ‘ That in the opinion of the House the 
questions affecting belligerent rights and the rights of 
neutrals are in an unsatisfactory state, and demand the 
early attention of her Majesty’s Government.’ 

*“ A Committee on Shipping in 1860 reported in favour of 
adopting Marcy’s plan of exempting private property alto- 
gether from capture by Government ships as well as priva- 
teers, but nothing was done. 

““Now, I think such a motion must be agreed to, because 
all parties are dissatisfied with matters as they were left at 
Paris in 1856. In my speech I should advocate— 

' “ st. The making of private property sacred from cap- 
ture by armed ships of all kinds. 

“ond. Exempting neutral ships from search or visitation 
in time of war as in time of peace. 

* 3rd. The abolition of blockade of commercial ports or 
coast-lines. 

“T could make it clear that England is beyond all coun- 
tries interested in carrying out these points.” 


The Commercial Class. 


“ Feb. 7, 1862. (To Mr. Henry Ashworth.)—I am quite 
happy to see you at the head of the Chamber of Commerce. 
With many faults and shortcomings, our mercantile and 
manufacturing classes as represented in the Chambers of 
Commerce are after all the only power in the state possessed 
of wealth and political influence sufficient to counteract in 
some degree the feudal governing class of this country. 
They are, indeed, the only class from whom we can in our 
time hope for any further beneficial changes. 

“Tt is true they are often timid and servile in their conduct 
towards the aristocracy, and we must wink at their weak- 
nesses if we are to keep them political company. But there 
is always this encouragement to hope better things—that 
they have no interest opposed to the general good, whilst, 
on the contrary, the feudal governing class exists only by 
the violation of sound principles of political economy, and 
therefore the very institution is hostile to the interests of 
the masses. 

“JT wish we could inspire the mercantile and: manufacture 
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ing community with a little more self-respect. The future 
of England must depend on them, for, as Deacon Hume 
said twenty years ago, we have long passed the time when 
the prosperity of this country depended on its land, and yet 
how little share this all-important interest claims in the 
government of the country.” 


Maritime Law in the House of Commons. 


““ March 4, 1862.—After I had given notice of my motion 
in the House, Mr. Horsfall, the Tory M.P. for Liverpool, 
complained that I was poaching on his domain, as he had 
announced his intention in the previous session to bring 
the subject of maritime law before Parliament. On referring 
back to the proceedings of last year, I found he was correct, 
and as it is a sort of etiquette in the House not to encroach 
on each other’s territory, I yielded at once. Mr. Horsfall 
has adopted my exact words, and I shall second his motion. 
The debate stands for next Tuesday, the 11th. I am very 
well satisfied that Mr. Horsfall originates the motion, as 
it will give a better chance of success, the Tories being less 
likely to oppose one of their own party than me. By the 
way, Lindsay says he thinks there is now a majority in 
the House in favour of exempting sta property from 
capture. The question respecting blockades is quite new, 
but with a little discussion we shall carry that point; and 
I am still convinced that if the Emperor will propose the 
three points which I quoted in a former letter, we can compel 
our Government very shortly to acquiesce.”’ 

“ March 17, 1862.—In all my political life I have never 

a more vexatious disappointment than in being 
prevented from speaking last Monday. I had taken great 
trouble to prepare, and should have had a good opportunity 
of being universally read in the papers, for much attention 
has been called to my intention to speak. But I was seized 
with a sudden hoarseness arising from a cold, and on Mon- 
day was unable to articulate. The consequence was that 
the debate to my mind was kept to too narrow a basis. 

, enough was said and admitted on all sides to 
prove that we cannot remain where we are, and as nobody 
Seriously proposes to go back, it is quite clear we must 

Mtorward, Poe Scere od ie Boley he 
usual agitation out of doors, that public opinion in England 
will pronounce for a complete revolution in the maritime 


| 
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law. We have more to gain than any other people from 
the complete removal of all restrictions on freedom of 
commerce whether in time of peace or war. But we have 
our battle to fight as usual with our own feudal governing 
class. I am writing this in my bedroom, and cannot, 
therefore, say much. As respects the postage question, I 
will not lose sight of it.’’ * 


Lord Palmerston, 


“ Midhurst, August 7, 1862. (To Myr. Hargreaves.)—I 
have found your letter on coming here. If Bright could 
have been by my side during the last six «weeks of the 
Session, I think we could have silenced Palmerston. He had 
laid himself open to attack, and the events of the Session had 
made him very vulnerable. However, I hope I have spoilt 
his game as a popular demagogue a little for the recess. 
But he has a terrible run of good luck ; and then I am afraid 
of the tricks he may be allowed by his obsequious colleagues 
to play before we meet again. Nothing could be so un- 
favourable to the public interest as the present state of 
parties, Palmerston is spending many millions more than 
the Tories would dream of spending. He pampers the 
“services ’ to such a degree that they draw off all opposition 
from Dizzy’s party, so that there is no check on anything 
he does. There was literally no Opposition last Session. 
Then Gladstone lends his genius to all sorts of expenditure 
which he disapproves, and devises schemes for raising money 
which nobody else would think of. Thus he gets the funds 
for fortifications by a system of loans, which tends to keep 
the waste out of the annual accounts. If the money had 
to be raised out of the taxes, we could resist it. In the 
same spirit he goes into China wars, and keeps a Dr. and 
Cr. account, deluding himself and the public with the idea 
that these wars are at the expense of the Chinese, whereas 
for every million we get from that country we spend at 
least as much in increased cost of establishments there ; 
and it seems more and more doubtful whether much more 
will be got on any terms. How we are to accomplish the 
change I know not, but it would be a great gain to the 


* The debate was resumed on March 17 by Mr. Lindsay, who began 
by expressing a hope that Cobden would be able to speak before the 
end of the evening. His hoarseness, however, remained intractable, 


and Mr, Bright spoke instead. 
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public if we could carry the Liberals to the Opposition side 
of the House. If seems as if the Tories were determined 
not to let their leaders into office. They are too well satisfied 
with things as they are. Well they may be!” 


The Cotton Famine. 


“ Nov. 6, 1862. (To Lady Hatherton.)—Few people can 
realize the appalling state of things in this neighbourhood. 
Imagine that the iron, stone, and coal were suddenly with- 
held from Staffordshire, and it gives you but an imperfect 
idea of what Lancashire, with its much larger population, 
is suffering from the want of cotton ; it reverses the condition 
of the richest county in the kingdom, and makes it the 
poorest. A capitalist with 20,000/. invested in buildings 
and machinery may be almost on a par with his operatives 
in destitution if he be deprived of the raw material which 
alone makes his capital productive. Bad as is the state 
of things, I fear we are only at its commencement, and 
unhappily the winter is pee us to aggravate the sufferi 
of the working people. e evil is spreading through 
classes. The first effects will be felt on the small shop- 
keepers ; the weak millowners will come next. I met a 
magistrate yesterday from Oldham, and he told me that 
at the last meeting of the Bench four thousand assessments 
were exempted from payment of poor rates on the plea 
of inability of the parties to pay! How rapidly this must 
aggravate the pressure on the remainder of the Rope 
ot the Union! There will be another meeting of - 
chester Committee next Monday, at which it will be pro- 

to extend it to a National Committee, and the Queen 
will be solicited as Duchess of Lancaster to allow her name 
to appear as its patron. An energetic effort will then be 
made to cover the whole kingdom with local committees, 
and then institute a general canvass for subscriptions. By 
this means we may keep matters in tolerable order 
Parliament meets, but there is a wing opinion that we 


this state of things is. Lancashire, with its 
stopped, is like a man in a fainting fit. It would be as 


a 
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rational to attempt to draw money from the one as blood 
from the other. Or it may be compared to a strong man 
suddenly struck with paralysis ; until the use of his limbs 
and muscles be restored to him, it is useless to tell him 
to help himself.” 


The American War. 


“* July 11, 1862. (To Mr. Sumner.)—It is a long time 
since I wrote to you. Indeed, to confess the truth, it is a 
painful task for me to keep up my correspondence with 
my American friends. But I have not been a less anxious 
observer of the events which have passed on your side. I 
shall now best serve the interests of humanity by telling 
you frankly the state and progress of opinion here. There 
is an all but unanimous belief that you cannot subject the 
South to the Union. Even they who are your partisans 
and advocates cannot see their way to any such issue. It 
is necessary that you should understand that this opinion 
is so widely and honestly entertained, because it is the key 
to the expression of views which might otherwise not be 
quite intelligible. Among some of the governing class in 
Europe the wish is father to this thought. But it is not so 
with the mass of the people. Nor is it so with our own 
Government entirely. I know that Gladstone would restore 
your Union to-morrow if he could; yet he has steadily 
maintained from the first that unless there was a strong 
Union sentiment, it is impossible that the South can be 
subdued. Now the belief is all but universal that there is 
no Union feeling in the South ; and this is founded latterly 
upon the fact that no cotton comes from New Orleans. It 
is said that if the instinct of gain, with cotton at double 
its usual price, do not induce the people to sell, it is a proof 
beyond dispute that the political resentment is overwhelm- 
ing and unconquerable.”’ 

“ Feb. 13, 1863. ( ,, )—If I have not written to you 
before, it is not because I have been indifferent to what is 
passing in your midst. Imay say sincerely that my thoughts 
have been almost as much on American as on English 
politics. But I could do you no service, and shrank from. 
occupying your over-taxed attention, even for a moment. 
My object in now writing is to speak of a matter which has 
a practical bearing on your affairs. You know how much 
alarmed I was from the first lest our Government should 
interferé in your affairs. The disposition of our ruling 
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class, and the necessities of our cotton trade, pointed to 
some act of intervention ; and the indifference of the great 
mass of our population to the struggle, the object of which 
they did not foresee and understand, would have made 
interyention easy, and indeed popular, if you had been a 
weaker naval power. This state of feeling existed up to 
the announcement of the President’s Emancipation Policy. 
From that moment our old anti-slavery ana began to 
arouse itself, and it has been gathering strength ever since. 
The great rush of the public to all the public meetings called 
on the subject shows how wide and deep the sympathy for 
prevvet freedom still is in the breasts of our ple. I 

ow nothing in my political experience so sition as a 
display of spontaneous public action, as that of the vast 
gathering at Exeter , when, without one attraction in 
the form of a popular orator, the vast building, its minor 
rooms and passages, and the streets adjoining, were crowded 
with an enthusiastic audience. That meeting has had a 


] 


_ Government from power, This, I su , will be known 
and felt by the Southern agents in Europe, and if com- 
municated to their Government, must, I should think, 
operate as a great discouragement to them.” 

“ May 2, 1863. (To Mr. Sumner.)—I am in no fear 
whatever of any rupture between the two countries arising 
out of the blockade, or the incendi language of the poli- 
ticians or the Press on both sides of the Atlantic, though 
these may help to yee Bitte matters on another issue. 
But the fitting out of privateers to prey on your commerce, 
and is another 


“stake, and unless the evil can be put down the most serious _ 
oe sy eto we owe, baye nner an ieee 

t fully appreciates gravity o : a 
Fie dave ceay tio ton Sener Of is teen 
, is sincerely alive to the necessity of putting an 
equipping of ships of war in our harbours to be 
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used against the Federal Government by the Confederates. | 
He was bond fide in his desire to prevent the Alabama from 
leaving, but he was tricked, and was angry at the escape 
of that vessel. It is necessary that your Government should 
know all this; and I hope public opinion in England will 
be so alive to the necessity of enforcing the law, that there 
will be no more difficulty in the matter. If Lord Russell’s 
despatches to Mr. Adams are not very civil, he may console 
himself with the knowledge that the Confederates are still 
worse treated.” 

“* May 22, 1863. ( ,, )—I called on Lord Russell, and 
read every word of your last long indictment against him 
and Lord Palmerston to him. He was a little impatient 
under the treatment, but I got through every word. I did 
my best to improve on the text in half an hour’s conversa- 
tion. Public opinion is recovering its senses. John Bull, 
you know, has never before been a neutral when great naval 
operations have been carried on, and he does not take kindly 
to the task ; but he is becoming graciously reconciled. He 
also now begins to understand that he has acted illegally 
in applauding those who furnished ships of war to prey 
on your commerce. It will not be repeated.” 

“ Midhurst, Aug. 7,1863.( ,, )—Though we have given 
you such good ground of complaint on account of the cruisers 
which have left our ports, yet you must not forget that we 
have been the only obstacle to what would have been almost 
a European recognition of the South. Had England joined 
France, they would have been followed by probably every 
other State of Europe, with the exception of Russia. This 
is what the Confederate agents have been seeking to accom- 
plish. They have pressed recognition on England and France 
with persistent energy from the first. I confess that their 
eagerness for other European intervention in some shape 
has always given me a strong suspicion of their conscious 
weakness. But considering how much more we have suf- 
fered than other people from the blockade, this abstinence. 
on our part from all diplomatic interference is certainly to 
our credit, and this I attribute entirely to the honourable 
attitude assumed by our working population.” 

** Midhurst, Jan. 18, 1863. (To Mr. Paulton.)\—....1 
join with you in all your horror of this vulgar and unscien- 
tific and endless butchery in America. Before the first 
shot was fired I wrote to Sumner to say that if I were a 
New Englander I would vote with both hands for a peaceful 


be 
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separation. But since the fighting began I have regarded 
} matter as beyond the control of reason or moral suasion, 
- d Ihave endeavoured to keep my mind as free as I could 
om an all-absorbing interest in the struggle—simply on 
_ this utilitarian principle—that I can do no good there, and 
‘ ant my faculties and energies to try and do something 
e 
4 


ERE 


H 
B 


y only absorbing care in connexion with the civil war 
is to endeavour to prevent this country from interfering 
_ with it. To this end I think the anti-slavery direction in 
_ which the war is drifting will be favourable. I am not 
_ much afraid of any widespread acts of violence on the part 
’ of the negroes. They are generally under religious impres- 
sions, and are not naturally ferocious. They will grow 

unsettled, and some of them unmanageable, and there will 
; be great confusion and swaying to and fro. But though I 
_ don’t expect them to rise and commit desperate crimes, 

it is quite evident that Jefferson Davis feels all the force of 
_the emancipation measure as a strategical act. He has 
allowed his passions to master him in the eyes of the world, 
fas shown by his proclamation in advance. 

_ “Tt will be a strange working of God’s providence if the 
egro turns the scale for the North, after the whites on both 
ides are exhausted. It is clear that the able-bodied blacks 

vill be a cheap resource for soldiers for the North for 
Southern stations. I hope you and Hargreaves have agreed 
not to get into an excitement on the subject.* The issue is 
beyond European or human control now, and will go on 
“to the bitter end.” 


a 


Visit to the Fortifications. 


_ “ Midhurst, Feb. 3. (To Mr. Paulton.)— .... I went 
ast week to Portsmouth to see the fortifications. I spent 
“@ couple of days in the neighbourhood. Starting by train 
from Chichester, I stopped at Havant, where a couple of 
officers from Portsmouth met me, and we went thence in a 
fly over the downs by Portsdown Hill to Fareham, and then 
from the latter place to Gosport. 
“ Our road along the Downs passed beside the t inland 
chain of forts covering all the high ground within four or 
ive miles of Portsmouth. It is necessary to see these 
* Mr. Paulton, like Mr. Lindsay, Mr. Moffatt, and one or two other 
if Cobden’s intimate friends, did not sympathise with the cause of the 
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things to understand them. The South Down forts are not 
designed for defence against a landing. They, as well as 
an inner system of forts between the Downs and the sea, 
are planned on the theory that an enemy has beaten us 
at sea and landed in force, and having worsted an army on 
shore, these forts are to prevent the foreign force from 
taking up a position on the Downs, and shelling the docks 
at four or five miles off. Of course the theory implies that 
the enemy is free to go elsewhere, and the reasonable in- 
ference may be that he would prefer going to London, or 
at least coming to rob our henroosts who live under the 
Downs! The programme of course contemplates that our 
own soldiers are safely ensconced in these forts beneath their 
casemates, and behind gigantic ditches in the chalk—in 
fact you never saw such precipitous excavations as these 
are in the Downs to prevent a foreign army from getting 
at an English army, whilst the country is at their mercy. 
I need hardly add that there is not an officer of either 
service with a head on his shoulders who is under fifty, 
that does not look with supreme contempt, disgust, and 
humiliation at these works.” 

“ April 22, 1863. (Lo Mr. Bright.)—There is a great and 
growing uneasiness about our relations with the United 
States, and there is so wide an interest taken by our friends 
from America—of whom there is an influential gathering 
just now drawn to this side by an apparent fear of some 
impending mischief—as well as by English people, that I 
feel quite oppressed with a sense of the responsibility, and 
write to say that I entreat you to come to town, if only on 
Friday to return on Saturday.* Besides the confidence you 
give me when we are together, I feel quite sure that the fact 
of your being present with the power of reply exerts a 
restraining influence on Palmerston and the other speakers 
on the Treasury bench, and it is especially important that 
they should be so restrained on this occasion. I hope 
therefore that you will find yourself in a situation to come 
for one night.’’ 

“« Sept. 8, 1863. ( ,, )—-The tide of battle seems to have 
set in so strongly for the North, that I don’t think the friends 
of freedom need feel any anxiety about the result so far as 
fighting is concerned. There is, of course, a tremendous 
difficulty beyond, but there is something more than accident 


* This refers to an important speech of Cobden’s on the duty o! 
enforcing the Foreign Enlistment Act. It was made on April 24th. ~ 
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which seems in the long-run to favour the right in this 
wicked world, and I have a strong persuasion that we may 
live to see a compensating triumph for humanity as the 
result of this most gigantic of civil wars.” 

“October 4, 1864. ( ,, )--I should say that as a poli- 
tician Lincoln is very superior to McClellan, who is a pro- 
fessional soldier and nothing more. By the way, Lincoln 
chaps Illinois for the Senate in opposition to Douglas, 
the ablest debater in America after Clay. They travelled 
from county town to county town together, and met the 
‘same audience on the same platform in forty or fifty coun- 
ties, Sue agi 3 bantering, and exposing each other’s 
shortcomings. It is the fashion to underrate Lincoln intel- 
lectually in part, because he illustrates his arguments with 
amusing anecdotes. But Franklin was not less given to 
apologues, and some of them not of the most refined char- 
acter. It is quite certain that an inferior man could never 
have maintained such a contest as Lincoln went through 
with Douglas. Presidents are apt to fulfil the second term 
better than the first. Chase is the strongest man of the 
Republican party, and I sincerely hope Lincoln will bring 
him back to the Treasury. 

__ “T hope you were pleased with the compliment in 

California.* ‘There is a poetical sublimity about the idea of 

ciating our name with a tree 300 feet high and 60 feet 

! Verily it is a monument not built with men’s hands. 

If I were twenty years younger I would hope to look on 

these forest giants ; great trees and rivers have an attrac- 
‘tion for me.’ 


Political torpor of the day. 


_ “April 5, 1863. (To Mr. ag aerial f-e do you 
admire the reception given to the ‘ Feargus O’Connor of the 
middle classes’ in Scotland ? + For the Town Councils 
and their addresses I can find excuses; they are privi- 

flunkies, and nothing else could be expected from 
them. But there is no doubt that the demonstration was 
largely shared by the working class, which is oars one 
of the most singular and inexplicable of public incidents. 


_® The names of Cobden and Bright were inscribed respectively on 
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It brings to my mind the saying of our librarian, , who, 
when speaking of the old Premier, called him ‘the most 
successful impostor since Mahomet ! ’ 

“ There is a remarkable fact in the political movement, or 
rather political torpor of our day, that the non-electors, or 
working men, have no kind of organization or organ of the 
Press by which they can. make their existence known, either 
to help their friends or prevent their body being used as 
was done in Glasgow, to strengthen their enemies—for. the 
latter effect has no doubt been produced by the address 
from the working class presented to the Premier. 

“‘T observe what you say about Bright’s powers of elo- 
quence. That eloquence has been most unsparingly used 
since the repeal of the Corn Laws—now going on for nearly 
twenty years—in advocating financial economy and parlia- 
mentary reform, and in every possible way for the abase- 
ment of privilege and the elevation of the masses. If he 
could talk till doomsday he would never surpass the strains 
of eloquence with which he has expounded the right and 
demolished the wrong cause. Yet see with what absolute 
lack of success ! 

““ Now if you have ever the chance of bringing your influ- 
ence to bear on him in this connexion, let it be, I entreat 
you, to urge him to take any opportunity that the working 
class may offer him to tell them frankly that nobody can help 
them until they are determined to help themselves. Let the 
responsibility be thrown back on them in a way to sting 
them into an effort, if self-respect fail to excite them. They 
should be told plainly that old parties have coalesced on 
the ground that no further parliamentary reform is required 
—that five millions of adult males in the kingdom are 
politically ignored, or only remembered to be insulted, and 
that this state of things will endure so long as the five 
millions eat, drink, smoke, and sleep contentedly under the 
proscription, and that no power on earth will ever help 
them out of their political serfdom until they show that they 
can discriminate between those who would emancipate 
them and those who would keep them as they are. Until 
the non-electoral class can have a bona fide organization in 
every large town, composed of their class, and self-sustained, 
it is a pure waste of life and strength for a man of Bright’s 
genius to attempt to advance their cause in that packed 
assembly, the House of Commons.” 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 
CORRESPONDENCE WITH MR. DELANE. 


i; was inevitable that a public man, working for a trans- 
formation of political opinion, should incur the hostility 
of the great newspaper of the day, for the simple reason 
that it has always been the avowed principle of the con- 
ductors of that newspaper to keep very close to the political 
opinion of the country in its unregenerate state. This 
principle it is not our business here to discuss, but we can 
easily on il how it would come to make the newspaper 
sincerely inimical to the Manchester school. We need not 
resort to private grudges to explain what is perfectly in- 
telligible without them. 

“IT remember,”’ said Cobden, in his speech on behalf of 
Mr. Bright at Manchester in 1857, ‘‘ the first time I spoke 
in public after returning home from the Continent in 1847. 
It was at a dinner-party in Manchester at which I took 
the chair; and I took the opportunity of launching this 
question of the press, and saying that the newspaper press 
of England was not free, and that this was a thing which 
the reformers of the country ought to set about—to eman- 
cipate it. Well, I got a most vicious article next day from 
the Times newspaper for that, and the Times has followed 
us both with a he ample store of venom ever since.” * 
“‘ Any man,” he said on the same occasion, “ who has lived 
in public life, as I have, must know that it is quite useless 
to contradict any falsehood or calumny, because it comes 

up again next day just as rife as ever. There is the Times 
_ newspaper always ready to repeat it, and the grosser the 
“better.” “My plan,” he wrote to a friend in 1861, “ has 
always been to meet that journal with a bold front, and 
neither to give nor to take quarter. I may add that if ever 
I have succeeded in any public proceedings, it has always 
been in spite of the Up seein of that print. It was so 
with the «sat ; with the abolition of the Taxes on Know- 
edge ; and with the French Treaty. You may take my 
word for it, you never can be in the path for success, in 
‘any great measure of policy, unless you are in opposition 
that journal.” f ; 

It was eary to see the reason why all this should be 

it was. 1850 Cobden told Mr. John Cassell that he 


* Speeches, ii. 77. —' t To Mr. W. S. Lindsay, Feb. 25, 1861. 
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believed the newspaper stamp to be the greatest grievance 
that the democracy had in the whole list of fiscal exactions. 
“So long as the penny lasts, there can be no daily press for 
the middle or working class. Who below the rank of a 
merchant or wholesale dealer can afford to take in a daily 
paper at fivepence ? Clearly it is beyond the reach of the 
mechanic and the shopkeeper. The result is that the daily 
press is written for its customers—the aristocracy, the mil- 
lionaires, and the clubs and news-rooms. The great public 
cannot have its organs of the daily press, because it cannot 
afford to pay for them. The dissenters have no daily 
organ for the same reason. The governing class in this 
country will resist the removal of the penny stamp, not on 
account of the loss of revenue (that is no obstacle with a 
surplus of two or three millions), but because they know 
that the stamp makes the daily press the instrument and 
servant of the oligarchy.” 

His correspondence shows with how sharp an eye Cobden 
watched his masked foe. He jealously noted any post that 
was conferred on a writer in the Times; in this respect, I 
am bound to confess, being rather apt to make mountains 
out of extremely small molehills. He told his friends in 
scornful tones of the social deference that was paid in private 
by great people to the famous editor, and was scandalized, here 
also rather unreasonably, to find him dining at tables where 
every guest but himself was an ambassador, a cabinet min- 
ister, or a bishop. An eminent visitor from the United 
States, who had access to London society, was for a long 
time perplexed by the social attentions that were bestowed 
on this mysterious being, and in conversation with Cobden 
contrasted the position of the press and its conductors in 
England with that of similar personages in his own country. 
“In America,” said Cobden, referring to this in a letter 
to Mr. Hargreaves, ‘“‘ the editor or proprietor puts his name 
on the front of his paper, fights the battles of his party 
openly, shares in the honours of its victories, and is to be 
found among the senators, the governors of states, etc. 
But with us the conductor of the Times preserves a strict 
incognito to his readers, on the plea that anonymous writing 
is necessary for preserving his independence, whilst he in- 
consistently drops the mask in the presence of those who 
dispense social distinctions and dispose of government 
patronage—the very persons towards whom in the interests 
of the public he ought to preserve his independence.” 
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In November, 1863, it happened that in his annual address 
to his constituents, Cobden made a passing reference to the 
land question, and Mr. Bright followed with more on the 
same subject. The Times promptly accused the two Gracchi 
of Rochdale of exciting discontent among the poor, and 
proposing a spoliation of the owners of land. The rest of 
the story is worth telling, if for no other reason, because it 
illustrates the kind of opinion which public writers could 
at that time pretend seriously to hold about these two 
statesmen. 

By accident Cobden saw the misrepresentation of which 
his enemy had been guilty, and he at once wrote to the 
editor of the Times pointing it out with sufficient p cy. 

This letter was not inserted in the Times, and the Editor 
wrote to Cobden a reply, “‘ declining to permit the Times to 
be made the means of disseminating imputations which he 
knows to be unfounded, and which are entirely irrelevant 
to the question at issue.” 

The sensation was tremendous in Fleet Street and Pall 
Mall, when Cobden published his rejoinder, not to the im- 

mal Editor, but to Mr. Delane in his own proper name. 
‘You and I,” he began, “‘have been long personally 
acquainted ; your handwriting is known to me, and I know 
you to be the chief Editor of the Times. Under such cir- 
cumstances I cannot allow you to su your indi- 
ee and shield yourself under the third n of the 
editorial nominative, in a correspondence affecting your 

mal meneareny for a scandalous aspersion on myself 
‘as I now learn for the first time from you) as well as on 


OP fis die peooneded to re-state his protest against th 
re-sta e 
mi tation of what he and Mr. Bright had said. 
To this Mr. Delane replied (Dec. 11) that it was quite true 
that they had long been personally acquainted ; t there 
was no need to identify his handwriting ; and that he had 
‘no desire to deny his personal responsibility for what Cobden 
ras pleased to call his “ scandalous aspersions.” Proceed~- 
to vindicate himself, Mr. Delane asked whether it was 
istic or unreasonable to sup that one who had 


so promptly upon a si phrase in an article of 
tee Adoring letersat to hime! ‘itahenid have read the 
i which discussed his own ? Could he be ex- 


— 
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admit the Times to his house ? We need not reproduce all 
the documents in the controversy. 

There can be now very little difference of opinion among 
candid men as to the merits of the controversy. It is 
hardly possible to deny two propositions ; first, that the 
interpretation by the T7mes of what had been said at Roch- 
dale was plainly unjust, heedless, and calumnious ; second, 
that Mr. Delane’s attempt to explain away the imputation 
of violence and spoliation was wholly unsuccessful. No 
editor ever stumbled into a more palpable scrape, nor chose 
a less fortunate way out of it. The simple and manly course 
which the Editor of the Times ought to have taken was to 
say something of this kind :—“ My article was written in 
good faith. It is possible, however, that the writer may 
have been led by certain conscious or unconscious preposses- 
sions against the speakers to read something in Mr. Bright’s 
speech and in yours which was not literally there. I now 
see, looking at the speeches more carefully, that your words 
could not bear the construction that was put upon them, 
and that your complaint is justified. I will, as Editor, 
publicly retract an imputation which I now perceive to 
have been erroneous.” 

As this apology was not forthcoming, Cobden was entirely 
justified in publicly seizing Mr. Delane by name, and fixing 
upon him personally the misdemeanour for which he con- 
tumaciously made himself answerable. Anonymous jour- 
nalism may be tolerated and defended on account of certain 
incidental conveniences—Cobden himself wrote plenty of 
anonymous articles—but the system cannot be invoked to 
protect the writer or the conductor of a public print from 
liability to be called publicly to account in case of persistent 
and proved misrepresentation. On the other hand, it can 
hardly be denied that Cobden put himself in the wrong by 
accusing the conductors of the Times of corruption. When 
he talked of the “‘ corrupt advantages ”’ of servility to the 
Government, he made an imputation which he could not 
prove (as he found out when he tried to get up a case for 
Parliament), and which was in fact not justified. The con- 
ductors of the Times did not praise the friends and abuse 
the enemies of the Government, in order to have. one of 
their contributors sent to the Bahamas, or another made a 
magistrate at Bow Street. The Times was Palmerstonian 
because the country was Palmerstonian, just as by-and-by 
it became Derbyite because the country seemed Derbyite. 
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It condemned the talk of Cobden and Mr. Bright about the 
land, because the capitalists and the country gentlemen and 
the great nobles were frightened out of their senses by such 
talk. The conductor of a newspaper is entirely at liberty 
to choose what Sgr ensagnes 6 he will attract. It pleased 
the Times at that day to domesticate itself, it was said, 
among the aristocracy. This may have been a very narrow 
and ignoble policy, but Mr. Delane had as much right to 
story to spend his evenings among dukes and bishops as 

bden, had to spend his among manufacturersand merchants. 
One thing he had not a right to do, and that was to fasten 
upon public men propositions which it was his business to 
know that they had never made. 

That the Times was wrong upon some of the greatest 
questions of Cobden’s time is quite clear. How wrong it 
was upon the Russian War, the China War, the American 
Civil War, everybody knows. But let us be just. If the 
Times was wrong, so was the country. The newspaper 
only said what the directing classes of the country said. 
Cobden’s own letters to his friends show as much as this. 
The Times was, in fact, the natural exponent of all those 
old ideas of national policy which Cobden was bent on over- 
throwing. Just like the Athenian Sophist, the newspaper 
taught the conventional prejudices of those who paid for 
it. It is as if, says Socrates of the Sophist and his public, 
a man had observed the appetites of a great and powerful 
beast, how to approach it, why it is furious or calm, what 
tones soothe and what tones irritate it. Like the Sophist, 
the newspaper reflects the morality, the intelligence, the 
tone of sentiment, of its public. If the latter is vicious, so 

_is the former. - 

_ There was only one way of effectually checking the ex- 
cessive authority of a journal which had abused it; this 
was to encourage the establishment of competitors. Cobden 
did as much towards this desirable end as any one, by his 

‘Share in the reduction of the pene duty, which was what 
“made the cheap press possible. multiplication of news- 

iodicals has had the further effect of clearing 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 


THE DANISH WAR—LAST SPEECHES IN PARLIAMENT—~ 
CORRESPONDENCE. 


pore truly said by a Member of the House of Commons 

at the time, that if the Session of 1864 were remembered. 
at all twenty years afterwards, it would only be remembered 
for the answer which it gave to the question, Shall or shall 
not England take part in the struggle between Germany and 
Denmark ? This entitles it to a notable place.in any 
account of Cobden. The answer that was then given was 
as remarkable a triumph for Cobden’s principles, as the 
result of the Don Pacifico debate had been a victory for 
Lord Palmerston fourteen years before. The great wave 
of Nationality which was the moving force in Europe for 
so many years after the storm of 1848, now swept into 
Schleswig-Holstein, and brought Danes and Germans into 
violent collision. We may here content ourselves with 
Cobden’s own account of what he justly called that most 
complicated of all questions. “In 1852,” he said, “by 
the mischievous activity of our Foreign Office, seven diplo- 
matists were brought round a green table in London to 
settle the destinies of a million of people in the two provinces 
of Schleswig and Holstein, without the slightest reference 
to the wants and wishes or the tendencies or the interests 
of that people. The preamble of the treaty which was 
there and then agreed to stated that what those seven 
diplomatists were going to do was to maintain the integrity 
of the Danish monarchy, and to sustain the balance of 
power in Europe. Kings, Emperors, Princes were repre- 
sented at that meeting, but the people had not the slightest 
voice or right in the matter. They settled the treaty, the 
object of which was to draw closer the bonds between 
those two provinces and Denmark. The tendency of the 
great majority of the people of those provinces—about a 
million of them altogether—was altogether in the direction 
of Germany. From that time to this year the treaty was 
followed by constant agitation and discord; two wars 
have sprung out of it, and it has ended in the treaty being 
torn to pieces by two of the Governments who were promi- 
nent parties to the treaty.’’ * r 


* Speeches, ii. 341. 
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The question was whether England should go to the aid 
of the weak Power against the two strong ones. Lord 
Palmerston and Lord Russell were in favour of vigorous 
intervention both before the war broke out, and after the 
failure of the London Conference. They undoubtedly en- 
couraged Denmark to resist. They were held hack by 
colleagues, against whose timidity the two veterans bitterly 
murmured to one another.* When the London Conference 
broke up, there was a universal apprehension that the active 

arty in the Cabinet would still carry the day, and that 
Great Britain would find herself committed without an ally 
to the terrible peril of a war with Germany. 

** At the end of June,’”’ as Cobden described it, ‘“‘ the Prime 
‘Minister announced that he was going to produce the proto- 
cols, and to state the decision of the Government upon the 
oe He gave a week’s notice of this intention, and 
then I witnessed what has convinced me that we have 
achieved a revolution in our foreign policy. The whippers- 
in—you know what I mean—those on each side of the House 
who undertake to take stock of the number and the opinions 
of their followers—the whippers-in during the week were 
taking soundings of the inclination of Members of the 
House of Commons. , And then came up from the country 
such a manifestation of opinion against war, that day after 
day during that eventful week Member after Member from 
the largest constituencies went to those who acted for the 
Government in Parliament, and told them distinctly that 
‘the would not allow war on any such matters as Schleswig 
and Holstein. Then came surging up from all the great 
‘seats and centres of manufacturing and commercial activity 
one unanimous veto upon war for this matter of Schleswig 
and Holstein.” + The result was that when Lord Palmer- 
‘ston came down to the House on that memorable afternoon 
‘of the 27th of June, it was to make the profoundly satis- 
lactory, but profoundly humiliating announcement, that 
there was to no war. They ascertained, he said, 
hat France declined to take any wctivea ey eee 

enmark. They had ascertained that Russia would take 
no part. The whole brunt of the effort requisite for dis- 
ring the German troops would fall u this country 
one. Under these circumstances, they not es ae 
onsistent with their duty to advise the Sovereign to 
_ ® Mr. Ashley's Life of Lord Palmerston, ii. 437-8. 
ft Speeches, ii. 344. 
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take the task. Lord Palmerston wound up his statement 
by menaces of great things to be done by the Government 
if Prussia and Austria went a step further in certain possible 
directions. The curiously hollow and ill-timed threats were 
received with loud shouts of derision, and Mr. Disraeli had 
the whole House with him when he denounced them as 
spiritless and senseless. He had the House with him when 
he went on to say that, judging from the past, he would 
prefer that the affairs of the country should be conducted 
on the principles of the Member for Rochdale and the 
Member for Birmingham. In that case the consequences 
might be the same, but the position of England wou!d be 
more consistent and more dignified. At least these two 
gentlemen would threaten nobody ; at least they would not 
have told Denmark that if she were attacked she would not 
find herself alone ; at least they would not have exasperated 
Germany by declaiming in the full Parliament of England 
against the “‘ aggravated outrages’ of her policy; at least 
they would not have lured Denmark on by delusive counsels 
and fallacious hopes. 

When in course of time Mr. Disraeli moved a vote of 
censure, Cobden did not let the opportunity slip. The 
inherent strength of his position made his speech even more 
free than usual from bitterness or personality. It was felt 
that the humiliating breakdown of the Foreign Office, and 
the meddling and impotent diplomacy of which Lord 
Palmerston was now the traditional representative, was a 
complete justification of the great principles of non-inter- 
vention as he had preached them for a whole generation. 
For the last time, as it was destined to be, he pressed home 
the old arguments for taking all reasonable and possible 
precautions for avoiding continental quarrels. ‘‘ Our 
country,’ he said, ‘‘ requires peace. Some people think it 
is very degrading, very base, that an Englishman should 
speak of his country as requiring peace, and as being en- 
titled to enjoy its blessings ; and if we allude to our enor- 
mous commercial and industrial engagements as a reason 
why we should avoid these pretty embroilments, we are 
told that we are selfish and grovelling in our politics. But 
I say we were very wrong to take such measures as were 
calculated to extend our commerce, unless we were prepared 
to use prudential precautions to keep our varied manufac- 
turing and mercantile operations free from the mischiefs 
of unnecessaty war. You have in this country engage- 
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ments of the most extensive and complicated kind. You 
have extended your operations during the last twenty-five 
years to such a degree, that you are now actually support- 
ing three times as much as you did twenty-five years ago— 
that is your foreign commerce, and the manufactures on 
which it depends, have grown in a quarter of a century 
(jal as much as they grew in a thousand years before.””— 

uly 5.) 

Lord Robert Cecil, who followed him in the debate, ob- 
served caustically that though Cobden was about to support 
the Government against the vote of censure, his enthusiasm 
for them was not very warm. The Member for Rochdale, 
hesaid, was about as good a friend of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, as Her Majesty’s Government had been of the king- 
dom of Denmark; there was, however, the remarkable 
difference between the two cases, that whereas the Govern- 
ment gave to Denmark abundance of good words but no 
material aid, the honourable member was about to give 
the Government all his material aid, while he accompanied 
it with a full dose of what certainly could not be called 
fair words. When the division was taken, the Government 
won by a majority of eighteen, but Lord Palmerston must 
have felt that the policy of Free Trade had, among many 
other changes which it had wrought, finally taken the 
oy phat control of peace and war out of the ds of the 
old territorial oligarchy. 

_ Cobden made two other elaborate speeches in the course 
of the session. One was introductory of a series of resolu- 
tions on a subject on which he had long entertained strong 
views, the great extension of Government manufacturing 
establishments. In this, as in his views on the greater 
subject of Free Trade, Cobden was able to quote the illus- 
‘trious authority of Burke in favour of the principle which 
he was now advocating, that the Government should not be 
‘allowed to manufacture for itself any article which could 
‘be obtained from private producers in a competitive market.* 
‘The other important speech had been made earlier in the 
‘Session, and carried his views of foreign policy into a field 
‘where their application was becoming, and has remained, 
urgentl than it was even in the sphere of 
tinental Sanne: e moved a resolution to effect 
* This excellent speech, which was Cobden's last performance in the 
of Commons, is to be found in Hansard, clxxvi., July 22, 1364 ; 
in Mr. Rogers’s Selection of Speeches, i. 577. 
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that the policy of non-intervention by force of arms in the 
internal political affairs of foreign countries, which we pro- 
fess to observe in Europe and America, should also be ob- 
served in our intercourse with the Empire of China.* What 
gave special point to the resolution was the fact that at this 
time we were in danger of repeating the same violence and 
the same impolicy which had worked such confusion in 
China, in forcing intercourse upon the people of Japan. 
Now, as on many occasions before, Cobden showed his 
sense of the danger that the cry for new markets might 
become as mischievous as the old cry for extended dominion. 
The enormous expansion of manufacturing industry had 
made some of the commercial class as ready to use violence 
in opening fresh fields for the sake of gain, as the aristocracy 
had ever been to use it in satisfying their national pride ot 
military ambition. Cobden’s demonstration of the perils 
which lie before us on this side, and he was not ashamed tc 
consider moral as well as material perils, still remains as 
' apt and as timely as it was in his own day. 

Cobden wrote his longest letters at ‘this time to ig 
Sumner and M. Chevalier. 


Character of President Lincoln. 


“Jan. 7. (To Mr. Sumner.)—You will soon begin tc 
busy yourselves with the task of President-making. 1 
hope you will re-elect Mr. Lincoln. THe is rising in reputa. 
tion in Europe apart from the success of the North. He 
possesses great moral qualities, which in the long-run tel 
more on the fortunes of the world in these days than mere 
intellect. I always thought this want of enlarged ex. 
perience was a disadvantage to him. But he knows his 
own countrymen evidently, and that is the main point 
And being a stranger to the rest of the world, he has the 
less temptation to embark in foreign controversies o1 
quarrels. Nothing shows his solid sense more than the 
pertinacity with which he avoids all outside. com- 
plications. His truthful elevation of character, and_ his 
somewhat stolid placidity of nature, put it quite beyond 
the power of other governments to fasten a quarrel on him 
and inspire the fullest confidence in those who are com- 
mitting themselves to the side of the North. I say all 
this on the assumption that he has irrevocably committed 

* May 31, 1864. 
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himself to ‘ abolition’ as the result of the war. Any com- 
promise on that question would cover your cause with 
eternal infamy, and render the sanguinary civil war with 
which you have desolated the North and South, a useless 
butchery.” 

The American War. 


“ Midhurst, Aug. 18, 1864. (To Mr. Sumner.)—I still 
look forward with unabated confidence to the triumph of 
the North. But I begin to speculate on the effect which 
the failure of Grant’s campaign may have on your politics. 
Sometimes I speculate on the possibility of your imitatin 
the course which political parties often follow here, a 
that your Democrats, who appear to be for peace, may 
come into power, and carry out even more successfully 
than your eke could do the policy of war and abolition 
of sla . Like Peel in his course on Free Trade and 
Catholic Emancipation, they would have the advantage of 
being sure of the support of the honest advocates of the 
age they adopted, even although they were nominally 

the ranks of their political Tf see What I most 
dread is your falling into political confusion in the North! 
That would be a severe blow to the principle of self-govern- 
ment everywhere.” 

} Garibaldi’s Visit to London. 


_ “ May 3, 1864. (To M. Chevalier.)\—I thought were 
now sufficiently acquainted with England not ig attach 
undue importance to the Garibaldi affair, in so far as our 
inisters are concerned.* They of course were only acting 
: litical part in order to catch a little of the popularity 
hich for the moment surrounded the Italian hero, You 
not of course suppose that Palmerston entertains an 
Views in common with Garibaldi. It would be difficult 
ndeed to show that he has any views at all beyond the 
wish to hold office by flattering the Lag ged passions of the 
. The people were ee sincere In the homage they 
1 to the Ttalian.t hey believe in his honesty and 
_* Garibaldi arrived in England on April 3. The wild enthusiasm 
which he was received by the densest masses that ever attended 


procession in London, mats the Government uncomfortable. 
in the t hero of the European Revolution was h 
the Duke of Sutherland’s yacht. 


of monty 
t * Lome To Mr. T. B. Potter.}—... The 
uF cel cay aks very peak Of tale comagtion of Gane 
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disinterestedness, and they know him to be a good fighter / 
There is a certain antique picturesqueness about the man 
too which attracts the sight-loving multitude. But there 
are perhaps other reasons why the middle classes share the 
enthusiasm of the populace. They believe him to be an 
enemy of the Pope, and you know what ardent Protestants 
we are! The Dukes and Duchesses took possession of 
Garibaldi to keep him out of the hands of the democrats, 
and when they had finished féting him, they sent him 
straight home to Caprera in a Duke’s yacht. It was ex- 
pected that he would make a tour in the north of England, 
and all arrangements had been made to receive him in 
Manchester, Newcastle, and other places. But it was 
feared by his aristocratic acquaintances in London that if 
he went to the provinces he might be talking too revolu- 
tionarily and so he was persuaded to go away home, greatly 
to the disgust of the country democrats, who consider 
themselves ‘done.’ All this is merely the play of our pol- 
itical game, in which the so-called statesmen and ministers 
of the Crown do not act a very dignified part.” 


Tone of English Politics. 


“* Midhurst, Nov. 5. (To M. Chevalier.\—I am glad to 
hear that you and Madame Chevalier are returning in good 
health to Paris. It is a long time since we exchanged 
letters. But I have been vegetating here ever since the 
close of the Session of Parliament, and have had no news 
to communicate to distant friends. I have not yet made 
up my mind whether I shall leave home for a more sunny 
region this winter. It will depend on my health and the 
temperature of our English winter. I do not contemplate 
in any case going to Africa. It may be necessary for me 
to go to Southern Europe. But I confess I have a great 
repugnance to making a journey of a thousand miles merely 
on an errand of health.”’ 


bai those of the provinces are hoping for another opportunity of féting 
im. 

“When will the masses of this country begin to think of home poli- 
tics? Our friend Bright observed, as he gazed from a window in 
Parliament Street on the tens of thousands that cheered the Italian, 
“If the peoplé would only make a few such demonstrations for them- 
selves, we could do something for them.’ But nothing except foreign 
politics seems to occupy the attention of the people, press, or parliament.” 
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The Law of Blockade. 


“ Sept.9. (To Henry Ashworth, Esq.)—The Blockade Laws 
\re about as rascally an invention as the old Corn Laws. 
Suppose Tom Sayers lived in a street, and on the opposite 
ide lived a shopkeeper with whom he has been in the 
abit of dealing. Tom quarrels with his shopkeeper and 
orthwith sends him a challenge to fight, which is accepted. 
fom, being a powerful man, sends word to each and every 
.ouseholder in the street that he is going to fight the shop- 

r, and that until he has finished fighting no person 
n street must have any dealings with the shopkeeper. 
We have nothing to do with your quarrel,’ say the in- 
tabitants, ‘and you have no right to stop our dealings 
vith the shopkeeper.’ 

“ The argument is just as good on a large scale as on a 
mall one—for fifty millions as for one person. The various 
covernments of England have been the chief and almost 
mly om tg of the blockade laws, and no nation on 
arth be so much injured by them, not to say a word 
f their injustice. The sooner the blockade laws follow 
he Corn and Navigation laws the better it will be for all 
lations, and for England in particular.’’ 


The Danish War. 


“ July 1. (To Mr. Ashworth.\— .... The House of 
‘ommons is remarkably pacific. I have been much struck 
vith the all but unive feeling among members on both 
ides against going to war on this Danish question. I 
eally don’t ti there are fifty men in the House, who, 
f their votes were to decide the question, would vote for 
yar. It is the more remarkable inasmuch as the press had 
een very warlike, and full of threats and braggadocio. 
there was a section of the Cabinet quite ready to do any- 
hing for popularity. But the whipper-in carried such a 
eport of the tone of the House, as to decide the Govern- 
nent to do nothing. 

“TJ attribute this remarkable change in the temper of the 
louse since the Crimean war to the enormous amount of 
material interests at stake. 

“We are exporting now at the rate of 160,000,000!. a 


=a ee 
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principles of the country. The House of Commons repre- 
sents the wealth of the country though not its numbers. 
and I have no doubt the members hear from all the great 
seats of our commercial shipowning and. manufacturing 
industries that the busy prosperous people there wish tc 
be at peace. This is one of the effects which we advocates 
of Free Trade always predicted and desired as the conse- 
quence of extended commercial operations. But the 
manner in which the principle is now operating is most 
remarkable. .... “i 

July 26) (2), js. 2 Dam glad: you liked: my 
last speeches. One has more and more the painful impres- 
sion that it is after all mere barren talk. I do not see how 
any material improvement in public affairs is possible, sc 
long as this old man at the head can contrive to use all 
parties for his own ends. With Gladstone and Gibsor 
for his colleagues, and with a tacit connivance from a sectior 
of the Tories, there can be no honesty in our party life 
and little chance for ridding ourselves of the incubus 
excepting with the aid of Time, which I suppose will enforce 
a superannuation upon the old gentleman some day. 

“It would have given me very great enjoyment to have 
visited you at your Highland box, but I go quietly among 
my children at Dunford during the fine weather, for ] 
always feel under the liability of being induced to leave 
home for a southern clime in the winter. During the 
Session I see little of my young people, and I really think 
it is as healthful as it is pleasant to relax after the turmoi 
of the House and the clubs among the minds of children 
I remember hearing Wakley say in the House when O’Connel! 
first showed symptoms of giving way, that if he would with. 
draw from politics and live wth his grandchildren, he 
might last for ten years. But he died in a twelvemonth.” 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 


SPEECH AT ROCHDALE.—THE LAND QUESTION.—COR- 
RESPONDENCE.—LAST DAYS, AND DEATH, 


N November Cobden went down to Rochdale to mak 
his annual speech to his constituents. He was not i 
very good spirits when he started, and the exertion c 
travelling and of speaking to an enormous audience lowere: 
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his powers still further. It was the largest meeting on one 
floor that he had ever attended. The speech itself is one of 
his longest.* Mr. Bright, who was absent at Leamington, 
said that when he read it, he marvelled how Cobden could 
have made such a speech when times were so dull. Besides 
being one of his longest, it is perhaps the one that gives the 
best idea of his manner, and opens the easiest view to his 
theory of the foreign policy which is proper for Great 
Britain in her existing circumstances. We see in it to 
perfection what Mr. Disraeli commended in him, that 
careful art of avoiding to drive his arguments to an ex- 
_tremity, which was one of the secrets of his singular per- 
suasiveness. 
_ It was in this speech that he made the memorable declara- 
tion on the Land Question. He had said the year before 
in the same place: that the English peasantry had no 
‘parallel on the face of the earth; that there is no other 
country in the world where the at is entirely divorced 
from the land.t He now said:—“If I were five-and- 
twenty or thirty, instead of being unhappily twice that 
umber of years, I would take Adam Smith in hand—I 
uld not go beyond him, I would have no politics in it— 
I would Adam Smith in hand, and I would have a 
e for free trade in land just as we had a League for 
free trade in corn. You will find just the same authority 
‘in Adam Smith for one as for the other; and if it were 
taken up, as it must be taken up to succeed, not as a political 
revolutionary, Radical, Chartist notion, but taken up on 
politico-economical grounds, the agitation would be certain 
D succeed.” { What it was that he precisely meant by 
free trade in land he did not more particularly pee 
His reference to Adam Smith is enough to show t he 
mtemplated the abolition of entails and other artificial 
‘Means of tying land up in long settlements; and like all 
hen of sense, he constantly advocated improved facilities 
the machinery of transfer. How much further he was 
epared to go, we cannot tell; but there is no evidence 
. in England and Scotland, he was inclined to favour 
French of compulsory ition, and there is 


abundant evi that he was not likely to sympathize with 
iny of vague projects for what their authors call the 


of ii. 339. November 23, 1864. 
i Spach, See Wealth of Nations, Bx. iii. chap. ii. 
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nationalisation of the land. On the other hand, it is 
probable that he would have been friendly to the legislative 
recognition, not only in Ireland but in Great Britain, of 
the principle of Tenant right. In one of the most effective 
of his speeches in the time of the Corn Law, he insisted upon 
security of tenure as the first condition of prosperity alike 
to landlord, tenant, and labourer. This security he ex- 
pected to find in leases, that should contain none of those 
restrictive covenants which now so constantly hamper the 
tenant in the manner of applying his capital and carrying 
on his business. Perhaps he might have been persuaded 
that leases themselves are found by the people concerned 
to be a practical impediment to the free movement of 
capital; and in this way might have come round to such 
a form of legislative Tenant Right as would give the security 
of a lease without involving an inconveniently long dura- 
tion. However this may be, we have as a matter of fact 
no complete scheme of Cobden’s views on the English 
Land Question.* His solution of the question of the same 
name in Ireland, we have already seen (above pp. 249, 260, 
279). He would give “Ireland to the Irish.”’ 

Although the few sentences which concerned a Land 
League did most to startle attention at the moment, Cobden’s 
last speech dealt much more fully with other topics, and 
covered a very wide space of political ground. The ex- 
haustion after such an effort was severe. “‘I should have 
been well enough,’’ Cobden told Mr. Paulton, “if I could 
have gone to bed for four and twenty hours after the speech. 
But the next day Mr. Kemp had a reception of two hundred 
of the leading Liberals, and I spent the whole evening in 
shaking hands and incessant talking to relays of friends.” 
The journey home made things worse. He was afraid to 
rest in London, lest he should find himself compelled by 
illness to remain there. On the whole, when he reached 
home, he considered that he had escaped tolerably well, 
but he made up his mind that he must never attend an- 
other public meeting in the winter season. As it was, he 
found that he had suffered more harm than he supposed. 


* Mr, Thorold Rogers, who had many conversations with him on the 
subject, says that by free trade in land Cobden meant “ the extensior 
of the principle of free exchange in all its fulness to landed estates, anc 
the removal of all restrictions on its transfer, either voluntarily, shoulc 
the owner desire to sell it, or involuntarily if the owner becomes embar 
rassed.””—Cobden and Modern Political Opinion, chap. iii. p. 89. 
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Two months after his return he gave the following account 
of himself to Mr. Paulton :— 

“ Jan. 25.—I have never before had such a shake. I 
¢ame back from my imprudent trip to the North out of 
order from top to toe. Besides my old foe (which the 
Doctor here calls ‘nervous asthma’), from which my 
b ing was so obstructed that I could hardly move a 
limb, I an attack of bronchitis, which threatened to 
extend to my lungs, and my stomach was much disordered 
with feverish symptoms. Our little apothecary was very 
assiduous, and pe much better. The asthma entirely 

i ed, and I can walk upstairs without any of the 
old symptoms. But I am thinner, and without air or 

exercise how can any one be well? I have not been 
out of doors since I returned home. This cold weather 
keeps up the old irritation in my throat, and I am not free 
from cough. In fact what I want is a ede of Jul 
sunshine. This has been the most disagreeable winter sf 
have ever known here. Generally we get sunshine in the 
middle of the day, if even for only two or three hours, 
This year, although the average temperature has not been 
lower than usual, there have been great fluctuations, with 
much moisture and cloudiness. At present the ground is 
covered with snow of unusual depth. 
__.“I am deeply obliged to you and Mrs. Paulton for your 
_kind invitation. At present I cannot entertain the idea of 
going to town. I should not be able to attend the House, 
| oo in anything like my present state of health, home is the 
ly proper place for me. Besides there never was a time 
so little motive existed to lead a man to run risks of 
and health in the fulfilment of his public duties. ... 
talk in official circles is that the election is to take 
in June. That is the season of the year which will 
mit me best. But really what right has anybody to P abel 
to take the burden of affairs of state on his shoulders, 
when he has arrived at an age when he can hardly bear 
the weight of his own infirmities ? I ought to give up 
public life. So nauseous is the present state of parlia- 


nentary parties, that if I knew the general election would 
¢ the old premier a renewed rule, I should secretly pray 

t Mr. Brett * would relieve me from the task of being 

; sr witness, if not accomplice, to the imposture !"” 

ah t Lord Justice Brett. He was now before the con- 

: Pf Rochdale Shoe Conservative candidate. 
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His time was filled by vigilant observation of affairs, 
and by his unfailing practice of correspondence. The 
struggle in America occupied his thoughts incessantly, 
partly because he was looking to the questions that would 
remain for adjustment after the war had come to an end. 
One of his last letters to Mr. Sumner touched on this 

oint :— 
Pee Jan. 11, 1865.—I agree with a remark in the conclud- 
ing passage of your last letter, that you are fighting the 
battle of liberalism in Europe as well as the battle of 
freedom in America. It is only necessary to observe who 
are your friends and who your opponents in the Old World, 
to be satisfied that great principles are at stake in your 
terrible conflict. But it is not by victories in the field alone 
that you will help the cause of the masses in Europe. End 
when it may, the civil war will, in the eyes of mankind, 
have conferred quite as much ‘ glory,’ so far as mere fight- 
ing goes, on the South as on the North. It is in your 
superiority in other things that you can alone by your 
example elevate the Old World. I confess I am very 
jealous of your taking a course which seems to hold up our 
old doings as an excuse for your present shortcomings. 
Hence I was sorry to see your republication of the old 
indictment against us in your very able and learned pam- 
phlet. My answer is, that your only title to existence as a 
Republic is that you are supposed to be superior to what 
we were sixty years ago. Had you returned the ‘ Florida’ 
to Bahia without a moment’s delay, cashiered the captain 
of the ‘ Wochusett,’ and offered to pay for the support of 
the survivors who were dependent on those who were 
killed or drowned in that wicked outrage, your friends would 
have felt some inches taller here. That would have been 
the true answer to the taunts of our Tory press, and not the 
disinterment of the misdeeds of our Tory Government to 
show that they did something almost as bad as the Federal 
commander.” } 

The topic of national expenditure kept its place in his 
mind, and the plans for the defence of Canada stirred his 
liveliest disgust. He expressed his views in two elaborate 
letters to Mr. Gladstone, with a sort of forlorn hope that 
they might through him obtain a hearing in the Cabinet. 
Excepting Mr. Gladstone himself, however, and Mr. Gibson, 
there was nobody in the Cabinet who felt the least inclina- 
tion to listen. Even Mr. Gladstone thought that his cor-| 
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respondent did less than justice to the Government, and 
more than justice to the Canadians. Mr. Bright, meanwhile, 
was working for their views in a different direction, insisting 
on the proposition for which he had been fighting ever since 
the repeal of the Corn Law, that nothing good could be 
done until the representation was improved. He began 
the new year with a powerful speech at Birmingham, to 
Cobden’s great satisfaction :— 

“ Jan. 16. (To Mr. Bright.}—I see your meeting at 
Birmingham is fixed. You will, I suppose, have some- 
thing to say about Reform. What is wanted is to slay 

_ and bury those delusive projects which have of late owed 
their existence to men who wish to aeeny the simple 

_ question of principle, and lead the public astray after 
crochety details of their own. Of these Lord Grey and 
Buxton are the most notable. But I suppose you are 
aware that Stuart Mill has endorsed Hare’s incompre- 
_hensible scheme. It is a pity that Mill, who on the whole is 
80 admirable in his sympathies and tendencies, should give 
_his sanction to these novelties. (I got a letter the other 
day from an old Leaguer in Australia, saying that the 
_Protectionists there are quoting Mill to justify a youns 
community in resorting for a time to Protection.) It has 
always appeared to me that the best way to meet the 
wishes of Sinan who honestly fear that particular classes or 
bodies of the community may be unrepresented, is to 
the electoral districts as diversified as possible. With 


his view I would allow each constituency to return one 
representative. Thus, for instance, if Birmingham had six 
members, they should be elected by six wards. This would 


* The last letter that Cobden wrote was on this subject. It was 
ddre ude. week before his desth (March 23, 3865) to Bs. . B. Potter, 


ian tine i can 
five it, 1 am so stupid as to fail to see its merits. He speaks of 50,000 
Gtote having to elect five members, and that 30/000 may elect’ them 
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“ Jan 22. (To Myr. Bright.\—I hope you have returned 
safely home, and if you are well after your double effort at 
Birmingham, I congratulate you on your bronchial organi- 
zation. I was satisfied and pleased with your speech in 
the Town Hall. I think you took a very wise course in 
using the language of warning to those ruling factions who 
are alone responsible for the present state of the Reform 
question, Not that it will have the desired effect in that 
quarter, where nothing but fear of something worse happen- 
ing ever leads to the concession of any reform. Unfortu- 
nately, in the case of the proposed change in the repre- 
sentation, involving, as our privileged classes believe, the 
destruction of their privileges, nothing worse than this 
spectre can be presented to their imagination; and they 
will contend against a measure which would make the 
people the depository of political power in this country, 
as they would against a revolution of the old French model. 
But you have done your duty in introducing to them the 
five or six millions who may at any time set their eyes on 
the portals of the constitution with a demand for admit- 
tance which could not be resisted; and you have given 
them this warning in language with which no one, however 
fastidious, can quarrel, and yet which nobody can fail to 
understand. But, after all, I sometimes think that we 
almost lend ourselves to an imposture in arguing on these 
matters, as though we believed we were appealing to a 
tribunal which could be swayed by appeals to reason and 
the principles of justice.” 

Whilst he was in this mood of discouragement, he received 
a letter from Mr. Gladstone, written (Feb. 10) on behalf of 


all, and to obviate this he would give the 20,000 minority two votes. 
But I would give only one vote to each elector, and one representative 
to each constituency. Instead of the 50,000 returning: five in a lump, 
I would have five constituencies of 10,000, each returning one member. 
Thus, if the metropolis, for example, were entitled, with a fair distri- 
bution of electoral power, to 40 votes, I would divide it into 40 dis- 
tricts or wards, each to return one member; and in this way every 
class and every variety of opinion would have a chance of a fair repre- 
sentation. Belgravia, Marylebone, St. James’s, St. Giles’s, White- 
chapel, Spitalfields, &c., would each and all have their members. I 
don’t know any better plan for giving all opinions a chance of being 
heard; and, after all, it is opinions that are to be represented. If the 
minority have a faith that their opinions, and not those of the majority, 
are the true ones, then let them agitate and discuss until their prin- 
ciples are in the ascendant. This is the motive for political action an 

the healthy agitation of public life.” 
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the Government and by desire of Lord Palmerston, offering 
him the office of Chairman of the Board of Audit. It was 
proposed to reconstitute the Board, and to strengthen and 
raise the position of its head; the Comptrollership of the 
Exchequer was to be united to the Chair of the Board of 
Audit; and the salary was to be raised to 2,000/. a year. 
Although the duties of the office, Mr. Gladstone said, would 
require very high qualities for their proper discharge, they 
would a be very laborious. The tender of such an office 
was not to be taken is an adequate acknowledgment of his 
pee and long continued public services, but it 
was the highest civil office which the Government had it 
in their power to give. After taking a couple of days to 
think over the proposal, though probably his decision was 
made at once, Cobden declined it :— 


“ Midhurst, Feb. 13, 1865. 
“My pear Mr. GLADSTONE, 

“T have to acknowledge the receipt of your letter 
written on behalf of the Government, offering in the kindest 
terms to place at my option the post of Chairman of the 
Board of Audit, about to be vacated by Mr. Romilly. 
Owing to the state of my health, I am precluded from taking 
any office which involves the performance of stated duties 
at all seasons of the year, or leaves a sense of responsibility 
for the fulfilment of those duties by others. have for 
some time been liable to recurring attacks, during certain 
conditions of the coma of what medical authorities 
call nervous asthma. ile giving me no pain, it dis- 

ualifies me for active exertion during its visitations, and 
oan certain of exemption from it only in warm weather. 
I cannot live in London during the season of fog and frost. 
Here there are good and sufficient reasons why I should for 
‘the rest of my days be exempt from the cares of salaried 
official life. t were my case different, still, while sensible 
of the kind intentions which prompted the offer, it would 
assuredly not be consulting my welfare to place me in the 
post in question, with my known views respecting the 
mature of our finance. Believing, as I do, that while the 
jincome of the Government is derived in a greater pro- 
ion than in any other country from the taxation of the 
classes, its expenditure is to the last degree 

and indefensible, it would be almost a penal 

to consign me for the remainder of my life 
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to the task of passively auditing our finance accounts. I 
fear my health would sicken and my days be shortened by 
the nauseous ordeal. It will be better that I retain my seat 
in Parliament as long as I am able in any tolerable degree 
to perform its duties, where I have at least the opportunity 
of protesting, however unavailingly, against the Govern- 
ment expenditure. But I am wandering from the text of 
your kind letter, for which I heartily thank you, especially 
for the postscript,* and I remain, 
*“ Very truly yours, 
“RICHARD COBDEN.” 


In acknowledging the letter, Mr. Gladstone expressed 
his satisfaction that Cobden so clearly appreciated the 
spirit in which the offer had been made by the Government 
and especially by Lord Palmerston. He went on to add 
that he did not think the most faithful discharge of the 
duties of the office would have made the incumbent of it 
in any sense whatever responsible for the expenditure of 
the country, or would even have brought it before him in any 
marked manner in the career of ordinary duty. None of 
Cobden’s friends have ever doubted the propriety of his 
decision, though it is within the range of possibility that 
if it had been otherwise his days might have been preg 
longed. 

At this time Mr. Bright wrote to him (Feb. 23), saying” 
that Mr. Seymour Fitzgerald was to talk on Canadian 
Fortifications some day soon. ‘I wish,’’ Mr. Bright said, 
“that you could be in the House when he comes on. You 
understand the details of the question better than any 
other man in the House, and I think you could knock 
over the stupid proposition to spend English money in 
fortifications at Quebec. I shall probably say something 
if you are not there, but I hope the matter may not be. 
debated till you are in town.” A week later, Cobden) 
received the last letter that he was destined to have from) 
his friend. It was a note (March 3), saying by what train 
Mr. Bright would come down to Midhurst on the following 
afternoon. Cobden now occasionally ventured out into, 
the air during the middle of the day, and he and Mr. Bright 
took easy walks together on the terrace at Dunford or in. 
the lanes. On one occasion, looking in the direction of} 


* The postscript was to the effect that if he were disposed to talk the 
matter over, Mr. Gladstone was at his service. . 
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the church, Cobden said, ‘“‘ My boy is buried there, and it 
will not be long before I am there with him.” It was, 
indeed, little more than a month. 

Three final letters belong to this date :— 

“ Feb. 23. (To Mr. T. B. Pottey.\—I have forwarded 
Lord ’s letter to Mr. Goldwin Smith. I observe that 
he assigns as the main cause for the hostility of the ruling 
class (for the masses we know are on the other side) to the 
North to the fact that the Americans have (previous to the 
war as well as since) shown a disposition to go to war with us. 
This is the old indictment, and I have but one answer to it. 
The United States maintained previous to the outbreak of 
the Civil War an army of 17,000 men and a navy of 7,000, 
and for ten years previous had never commissioned a line- 
of-battle ship. Yet in her dealings with England and 
Europe, with their standing armies of half a million of men, 
and their navies of scores of line-of-battle ships, the United 
States carried, we are told, matters with a high hand! 
Was there ever a stronger admission of the superiority of 
moral force and of republicanism ? When a Bobadil or a 
Drawcansir is represented on the stage, he is always armed 
to the teeth. But here you have an unarmed nation bully- 
ing great military and naval powers. Would to Heaven 
that France, Russia, Austria, England, Italy, and Prussia 
would follow this fashion of bullying! ... . 

_ “What is running in Lord ’s head is the common 
fallacy of confounding the 1 age of certain newspapers 
and parties in America with the acts of the Government. 
Is it fair to forget that there are nearly two millions of 
sons who were born in Ireland living in the United 
tates, and perhaps as many more the offspring of Irish 
ts, all of whom are animated with the most intense 
tred towards England? New York city alone at the 
last census had 260,000 Irish, actually ove eI _ 
population of Dublin in 1851, thus making New e 
greatest Irish city in the world. These people have their 
“hewspapers, their orators, and they have votes. Consider- 
‘ing how demonstrative they are, it is not wonderful that 
‘their voices are heard at every period of excitement. But 
what shall be said of the fairness of those Englishmen, 
tho, knowing that the misery and depopulation of Ireland 

g from centuries of oppression and ou 
justice on the part o England, follow the Irish to America, 
nd instead frankly acknowledging that they have 
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grounds of resentment towards us, fasten their quarrel 
on the Americans who have given them an asylum ! 

“Shall I confess the thought that troubles me in con- 
nexion with this subject? I have seen with disgust the 
altered tone with which America has been treated since 
she was believed to have committed suicide or something 
like it. In our diplomacy, our press, and with our public 
speakers, all hastened to kick the dead lion. Now in a 
few months everybody will know that the North will 
triumph, and what troubles me is lest I should live to see 
our ruling class—which can understand and respect power 
better than any other class—grovel once more, and more 
basely than before, to the giant of democracy. This would 
not only inspire me with disgust and indignation, but with 
shame and humiliation. I think I see signs that it is 
coming. The Times is less insolent and Lord Palmerston 
is more civil.” 

“March 15. (Io Mr. Bright.\—I have read through the 
whole of the debate on Monday. The alteration of tone is 
very remarkable. It is clear that the homage which was 
refused to justice and humanity will be freely given to 
success. No part of your speech was to me more acceptable 
than where you threw in the parenthetical reflection that 
the sacrifices of the North were not to put Bourbons on the 
throne of France or to keep the Turk in Europe. Still, 
do not let us deceive ourselves. There will be a back 
reckoning. It is all very well to talk of future peace and 
goodwill, but the Americans will feel that they have a 
substantial wrong to redress with this country. In inter- 
national law (if there be such a thing) a nation is a unit, 
and the whole is responsible to another people for the acts 
of its individuals. Parties will from this moment be 
looking for political capital in America to the resentment 
everywhere felt against our shipbuilders and merchants. 
There is not an aspirant for the presidency, even including 
our dear friend Sumner, who will not be ready to take the 
stump on the ground of ‘indemnity to American citizens 
for losses by the Alabama.’ I will trust none of theil 
leading politicians except Lincoln, whose political life closes 
with his next term. } 

““Now the money question is really the smallest part 0 
the issue between the two countries arising out of thé 
experience we have had of the present state of internationa) 
maritime law, and the interest we have, beyond all othe) 
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countries, in altering it. But where is the statesmanshi 
to deal with the problem, when nobody seems to look beyon' 
the exigencies of the next twenty-four hours? I feel con- 
fident there can never be a war between us and America. 
The mass of the people here must every day feel that they 
have afar higher stake in the United States than in the 
country of their birth. 

“I was glad you brought out so clearly the homestead 
law. When it is fairly driven home to the apprehension of 
our dull landless millions that the people of the United 
States hold the largest and richest unoccupied domain in 
the world, not for great feudal monopolists like the Demi- 
doffs or the Sutherlands, not even for the exclusive use of 
American citizens, but in trust for the landless millions 
aforesaid, to every one of whom is offered a farm as large as 
he can cultivate, and a vote six months after his settlement 
(which is the rule in the West), it will be impossible to 
marshal in hostile array the masses of this country against 
that people. But though the governing classes will not be 
able to involve us in war, they will, I think, if they continue 
to hold their present rule in this country, bring on us some 

great humiliation from America, which never could happen 
if the _ le as a whole controlled the politics of the State.” 

“ March 20. (To Colonel Cole.\—-The most interesting 
debate of the session hitherto has been on Canadian affairs. 

‘This is a subject of a interest, and the projected 
confederation of the British North American colonies will 
bring it into great prominence this session. It seems to be 
accepted here as a desirable change, though I 

to discover any immediate interest which the British 
public have in the matter. There is no proposal to relieve 
us from the expense and risk of pretending to defend those 
colonies from the United States—a task which, by the way, 
everybody admits to be beyond our power, Then I cannot 
‘See what substantial interest the British people have in the 
‘connexion to compensate them for guaranteeing three or 
four millions of North Americans living in Canada, &c., 
‘against another community of Americans living in their 
neighbourhood. We are told indeed of the ‘loyalty ’ of 
the Canadians; but this is an ironical term to apply to 
ale who neither pay our taxes nor 0 our laws, nor 
emselves liable to fight our battles, who would 
pudiate our right to the so ignty over an acre of their 


territory, and who claim the right of imposing their own 
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customs duties, even to the exclusion of our manufactures. 
We are two peoples to all intents and purposes, and it is a 
perilous delusion to both parties to attempt to keep up a 
sham connection and dependence which will snap asunder 
if it should ever be put to the strain of stern reality. It is 
all very well for our Cockney newspapers to talk of defend- 
ing Canada at all hazards. It would be just as possible 
for the United States to sustain Yorkshire in a war with 
England, as for us to enable Canada to contend against 
the United States. It is simply an impossibility. Nor 
must we forget that the only serious danger of a quarrel 
between these two neighbours arises from the connexion 
of Canada with this country. In my opinion it is for the 
interest of both that we should as speedily as possible sever 
the political thread by which we are as communities con- 
nected, and leave the individuals on both sides to cultivate 
the relations of commerce and friendly intercourse as with 
other nations. I have felt an interest in this confederation 
scheme, because I thought it was a step in the direction of 
an amicable separation. I am afraid from the last tele- 
grams that there may be some difficulty, either in your 
rovince or in Lower Canada, in carrying out the project. 
hatever may be the wish of the colonies will meet with 
the concurrence of our Government and Parliament. 
We have recognized their right to control their own fate, 
even to the point of asserting their independence whenever 
they think fit, and which we know to be only a question of 
time. All this makes our present responsible position 
towards them truly one-sided and ridiculous. There seems 
to be something like a dead-lock in the political machinery 
of the Canadas which has driven their leading statesmen into 
the measure of confederation. I suspect that there has 
been some demoralization and corruption in that quarter, 
and that it is in part an effort to purify the political system 
by letting in new blood. There is also, I think, an inherent 
weakness in the parody of our old English constitution 
which is performed on the miniature scenes of the colonial 
capitals, with their speeches from the throne, votes of 
confidence, appeals to the country, changes of ministry, 
&c., and all about such trumpery issues that the game at 
last becomes ridiculous in the eyes of both spectators and 
actors.’’ og 
A few days after Mr. Bright had left him, Cobden found 
himself unable to resist the desire to take a part in the 
§ 
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discussion on the Canadian Fortifications, and on the 21st 
of March, in bitter weather, he travelled up to London, 
ari by Mrs. Cobden and his second daughter. 
Ins of going as usual to the house of Mr. Paulton or 
some other friend, he had taken lodgings in Suffolk Street ; 
it was close to the Athenzum, and as near as he could get to 
the House of Commons. On his arrival at his journey’s 
end, after writing a few letters, according to his indefatigable 
custom, he was immediately prostrated by an attack of 
asthma, He lay through the bleak days watching the 
smoke blown from the chimneys of the houses opposite, 
and vainly hoping that the wind would change its quarter 
from the merciless east. At the end of a week he seemed 
convalescent, and was allowed to see one or two friends. 
The apparent recovery only lasted a few hours, and was 
folloy by a sharper attack than before. For a day or 
two his wife and daughter watched with painful alterna- 
tions of hope and fear. On the ist of April the asthma 

congestive, and bronchitis supervened. It was now 
evident that he would not recover. He was able to make 
his will, and occasionally to say a few words to those who 
were watching by his bedside. 

Mr. Bright called in the evening, but was not allowed to 
see him. Early the next morning (Sunday, April 2) he 
called again ; and as all chance of a rally now vanished, 
he took his place by the side of the dying man. One other 
friend was in the room, Mr. George Moffatt, whose intimacy 
with Cobden had been long and sincere, They saw that 
his end was very close. As the bells of St. Martin’s Church 
were ringing for the morning service, the mists of death 
began to settle heavily on his brow, and his ardent, cour- 

us, and brotherly spirit soon passed tranquilly away. 

y tears were shed in homes where Cobden’s name was 

revered and loved when the tidings that he was dead 
reached 


them. 

At the time of his death he was within two months of 
_ the completion of his sixty-first year. One afternoon in 
the summer of 1856, he and a friend took it into their 
heads, as there was nothing of importance going on in 
_ the House, to stroll into the Abbey. His friend had never 
_ been inside before, as he conf that he had never been 
“inside St. Paul’s Cathedral, though he had passed it every 
_ day of his life for fifteen years. Sirgen, bows Savane 
the monuments for a couple of hours, and the 
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‘remark fell from his companion that perhaps one day the 
name of Cobden too would figure among the heroes. “TI 
hope not,” said Cobden, ‘‘I hope not. My spirit could not 
rest in peace among these men of war. No, no, cathedrals 
are not meant to contain the remains of such men as Bright 
‘and me.’”’ He was buried by the side of his son in the little 
‘churchyard at Lavington, on the slope of the hill among 
the pine woods. A large concourse gathered round his 
grave, some of them illustrious, others of them obscure, 
some his companions in past victories, others his fellow- 
workers in causes that still seem forlorn; but all bound 
together for the moment in attachment to the memory of a 
frank and cordial friend, and a clear-sighted and faithful 
citizen. 

“Before we left the house,’ Mr. Bright has told us, 
‘standing by me and leaning on the coffin, was his sorrow- 
ing daughter, one whose attachment to her father seems to 
have been a passion scarcely equalled among daughters. 
She said, ‘ My father used to like me very much to read to 
him the Sermon on the Mount.’ His own life was to a 
large extent—I speak it with reverence and with hesitation 
—a sermon based upon that best, that greatest of all 
‘sermons. His was a life of perpetual self-sacrifice.”’ 


On the day after Cobden’s death, when the House of 
Commons met, the Prime Minister commemorated the loss 
which they had all sustained in a few kindly sentences. It 
was reserved for Mr. Disraeli to strike a deeper note. 
“There is this consolation,’ he said, “‘remaining to us 
when we remember our unequalled and irreparable losses, 
that these great men are not altogether fost to us, that their 
‘words will be often quoted in this House, that their example 
will often be referred to and appealed to, and that even 
their expressions may form a part of our discussions. There 
are, indeed, I may say, some members of Parliament, who 
though they may not beepresent, are still members of this 
House, are independent of dissolutions, of the caprices of 
constituencies, and even of the course of time. I -think 
that Mr. Cobden was one of these men.”’ fl 

While the House was still under an impression from 
these words which was almost religious, Mr. Bright, yield- 

_ing:to a marked and silent expectation, rose and tried to. 
say how every expression of sympathy that-he had heard 
had been most grateful to his heart. ‘‘ But the time,” he 
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went on in broken accents, ‘‘ which has elapsed since in my 
presence the manliest and gentlest spirit that ever quitted 
or tenanted a human form took its flight is so short, that 
I dare not even attempt to give utterance to the feelings 
by which I am oppressed. shall leave to some calmer 
moment when I may have an opportunity of speaking before 
some portion of my countrymen the lesson which I think 
may be learned from the life and character of my friend. 
I have only to say that after Hag’ years of most intimate 
and almost brotherly friendship, 1 little knew how much 
I loved him until 1 had lost him.” As Homer says of 
Nestor and Ulysses, so of these two it may be said that 
they never spoke diversely either in the assembly or in the 
council, but were always of one mind, and together advised 
the English with understanding and with counsel how all 
might be for the best. 


CHAPTER XXXY. 
CONCLUSION, 


CHARACTER like that of Cobden calls for no elaborate 
attempt at analysis. In motive and purpose he 
was the most candid and direct of mankind. Though he 
was amply endowed with that practical wisdom which 
Aristotle describes as the first quality of the man who 
meddles with government, all his aims, his sympathies, 
his maxims were as open and transparent as the day. 
Nobody could be more free from the spirit of Machiavellian 
calculation. He had in a full measure the gift of tact, but 
it came from innate considerateness and good feeling, and 
not either from social art or from hidden subtlety of nature. 

Of Cobden’s qualities as a public man enough has been said 

already.* Some of his private traits may well be recorded 

_ ‘beside them. 

It is easy to know how a nature so open and expansive 
would win the attachment of friends. In his own house, 
where public men do not always seek the ay toe § that is 
the very breath of their nostrils abroad, was tender, 

 solicitous, forbearing, never exacting. Most of his pre- 

; tion for speeches and pamphlets was done amid the 

; DE eetats yous howeldid. and he preferred to work amid 

the sociable play of his little chil His thoroughly 
* See above, chapter viii. 
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pleasant and genial temper made him treat everybody 
who approached him as a friend. Few men have attracted 
friends of such widely different type. The hard-headed 
man of business and the fastidious man of letters were 
equally touched by the interest of his conversation and 
the charm of his character. There must have been some- 
thing remarkable about one who won the admiration of 
Prosper Mérimée, and the cordial friendship of Mr. Goldwin 
Smith, and the devoted service of strenuous practical men 
like Mr. Slagg and Mr. Thomasson. His exceeding amia- 
bility was not insipid. He was never bitter, but he knew 
how to hit hard, and if a friend did wrong and public mis- 
chief came of it, Cobden:did not shrink from the duty of 
dealing faithfully with him. We have seen with what 
vigour he denounced the doings of Sir John Bowring in 
China, and the supposed backslidings of Sir William Moles- 
worth in the Cabinet. | 
He usually extended his good-nature even to the busy- 
bodies who pester public men with profitless correspondence. 
When strangers who wrote to him committed the absurd 
offence of subscribing to their letters a hieroglyphic that 
no one could read, he only said to them in reply that it was 
a pity that some system of rewards and punishments could 
not be devised to make people at least sign their own names 
plainly, It was very seldom that he allowed himself to 
be provoked into dealing a blow to the impertinence which 
used to protest against his un-English conduct, his want of 
patriotism, and the other cries of that stupid party which 
is not by any means exclusively composed. of Tories. Old 
soldiers in the army of the League especially were apt to 
suppose that this accident gave them a right to lecture 
him. One of them, an entire stranger to Cobden, wrote a 
vehement protest against his un-English conduct in siding 
with the North in the American war, and justified his 
remonstrance by the fact that he had once belonged to the 
Anti-Corn-Law League. ‘“‘ Permit me to say,’’ said Cobden, 
“that you must have been out of place in our ranks, for 
no one can be a consistent enemy of monopoly, who does 
not tolerate an honest difference of opinion on every ques- 
tion. . Your note is a laughable assumption of superiority 
and authority, where I can recognize neither.” * 
It was his fortune to be engaged in incessant conflict all 
through his life, and we have had occasion to mark the 
* November 12, 1864. 
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dauntless buoyancy with which he sprung time after time 
down to the very end into the breach, and waged his active | 
battle almost singlehanded against Lord Palmerston and 
his immovable host. What makes it the more admirable 
is that Cobden was not by nature inclined to this cease- 
less attitude of oppugnancy. There is a story that, going 
down to the House on one of these occasions, he said to his 
companion, ‘‘I hate having to beard in this way hundreds 
of well-meaning wrong-headed people, and to face the look 
_ of rage with which they regard me. I had a thousand 
_ times rather not have to do it, but it must be done.” Even 
_ in his sharpest speeches we are conscious of a sentiment 
of this kind. He was unsparing in the trenchancy of his 
ent, but he never sought to hurt individuals, not 
even Lord Palmerston. ‘“‘I believe he is perfectly sincere,”’ 
_ Cobden said, ‘‘for the longer I live, the more I believe in 
: men’s sincerity.’’ There could be no better sign of a pure 
and generous character, than that so honourable a con- 
viction as this should have been the lesson of his experience. 
Cobden’s conversation, like his public addresses, was 
_ simple, reasonable, devoid of striking figures of speech, 
_ but bright, eager, and expansive; and, as Mérimée said,* 
it was the outcome of an extremely interesting mind, and 
unlike English conversation in being quite free from com- 
_ monplaces. On religious questions he was for the most 
_ part silent. When he was in the country, he went to 
_ church like other people. All his personal habits were in 
the highest degree simple and frugal. He was indifferent 
to the pleasures of the table, he did not care to acquire fine 
things of any kind, and he had none of the passion of the 
collector. Politics ‘were the one commanding interest of 
is life. 
But it is well once more to note that what Cobden talked 
- about and cared for was real politics, not the game of party, 
Politics in his sense meant the large workings of policy, 
not the manceuvres of members of liament. When the 
Newspaper was unfolded in the morning, that furnished him 
_ and his friends or his guests with topics for the day. Events 
all over the world were a Ter ae wit relation 
to wide and definite general principles ; ir borer 
‘were worked out in the light of what Cobden conceived 
the great economical and social movements of the world. 
is what makes a real school in politics. It was in the 


* See above, p. 103. 
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same spirit that Cobden read books and talked with bookisn 
men. His point of view was always actual, not in the sense 
of the vulgar practical man, but social and political. When 
‘he read a book, he read it as all reading should be done, 
with a view to life and practice, and not in the way of 
refined self-indulgence. The Life of Eliot made him think 
of the state of the franchise in those old times, and Motley’s 
History of the Netherlands, which interested him greatly, 
suggested to him that Queen Elizabeth carried her aversion 
-to European crusading in the Palmerstonian sense almost 
-too far. To the Ilyssus we may confess that Cobden was 
-a little unjust, but the point of his good-humoured sarcasm 
has been much misrepresented. He was, he said: in his 
last speech, a great advocate of culture of every kind. 
What he sought was that young men should be led to add 
-to classical learning a great knowledge of modern affairs 
and the habits of serious political thought about their own 
time.* 

His own industry in acquiring the knowledge that was 
necessary for his purpose was enormous. His pamphlets 
show his appetite for blue-books, and as with other sensible 
men it was an appetite which led him not merely. to swallow 
‘but to digest and assimilate. He was a constant student 
of Hansard, and for one who seeks for purposes of action 
or controversy to make himself well versed in the political 
transactions of the present century, there is no book so 
well worth the labour of ransacking. Cobden was never 
afraid of labour that he thought would be useful ; he cheer- 
fully undertook even the drudgery of translation, and that 


*.The passage was prompted by a little slip in a leading article in 
the Times, which had made one of the greatest of American rivers run 
‘uphill a great number of miles into another river, and then these two 
united (the waters of which are never blended at all) were made to flow 
into a third river, into which, as it happens, neither of them pours a 
drop. How preposterous, said Cobden, that young gentlemen who 
know all about the geography of ancient Greece, should be unable, if 
asked to point out Chicago on the map, to go within a thousand miles 
of it. ‘‘ When I was at Athens,” he said, “I sallied out one summer 
morning to see the far-famed river, the Ilyssus, and after walking 
for some hundred yards‘ up what appeared to be the bed of a winter 
torrent, I came up to a number of Athenian laundresses and I found 
they had dammed up this far-famed classic river, and that they were 
using every drop of water for their linen and such sanitary purposes. 
I say, why should not the young gentlemen who are taught all about © 
the geography of the Ilyssus know something about the geography of 
the Mississippi, the Ohio, and the Missouri ? ”’—Speeches, ii. 364. 
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too in a case where he did not in his heart expect to make 
any important mark on opinion.* 


People have often wondered how it was that a man who 
showed so remarkable a capacity for understanding public 
business, should have made so little of a success of his own 
affairs. The same question might be asked of Burke and 
of Pitt, both of them economists and financiers of the first 
order, yet both of whom allowed their private affairs to 
fall into embarrassment and ruin. One obvious answer is 
that their minds were too much absorbed in public interests 
to have any room left for that close attention to private 
interests which must always be required to raise a poor 
man into prosperity. Cobden, it is true, deliberatel 
attempted material success, and did not attempt it wi 
prudence. The failure was in fact due to the very qualities 
which made him successful in larger affairs. His penetra- 
tion shows to a man of this kind ways in which money may 
be made, and his energy naturally incites him to try to 
make it. Cobden was penetrating, energetic, and sanguine. 
“The records of unfortunate commerce,’”’ as Mr. Bagehot 
said, “‘abound in instances of men who have been unsuccess- 
ful, because they had great mind, great energy, and great 
hope, but had not money in proportion.” 


One obvious criticism on Cobden’s work, and it has often 
been made, is that he was expecting the arrival of a great 
social reform from the mere increase and more equal dis- 
tribution of material wealth. He ought to have known, 
they say, that what our society needs is the diffusion of 
intellectual light and the fire of a higher morality. It is 
even said by some that Free Trade has done harm rather 
than good, use it has flooded the country with wealth 
which men have never been properly taught how to use. 
In other words, material progress has been out of all pro- 
portion to moral progress. . : 

Now nobody had better reason to know this than Cob- 
den. The perpetual chagrin of his life was the obstinate 
refusal of O cam on whom he had helped to shower wealth 
and plenty to hear what he had to say on the social ideas 
to which their wealth should lead. At last he was obliged 
__ to say to himself, as he wrote to a friend: “ Nations have 
not yet learnt to bear prosperity, liberty, and peace. 

* In 1858 he translated M. Chevalier’s pamphlet on Gold. 
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will learn it in a higher state of civilization. We think we 
are the models for posterity, when we are little better than 
beacons to help it to avoid the rocks and quicksands.”’ 

‘““When I come here,’’? he wrote to Mr. Hargreaves from 
Dunford, ‘‘to ramble alone in the fields and to think, I 
am impressed with the aspect of our political and social 
relations. We have the spirit of feudalism rife and rampant 
in the midst of the antagonistic development of the age of 
Watt, Arkwright, and Stephenson! Nay, feudalism is 
every day more and more in the ascendant in political and 
social life. So great is its power and prestige that it draws 
to it the support and homage of even those who are the 
natural leaders of the newer and better civilization. Manu- 
facturers and merchants as a rule seem only to desire riches 
that they may be enabled to prostrate themselves at the feet 
of feudalism. How is this to end? And whither are we 
tending in both our domestic and foreign relations ? Can 
we hope to avoid collisions at home or wars abroad whilst 
all the tendencies are to throw power and influence into the 
wrong scale! ’’ * 

He had begun life with the idea that the great manufac- 
turers and merchants of England should aspire to that high 
directing position which had raised the Medici, the Fuggers, 
and the De Witts to a level with the sovereign princes of 


the earth. At the end he still thought that no other class. 


possessed wealth and influence enough to counteract the 
feudal class.t Through all his public course Cobden did 
his best to moralize this great class ; to raise its self-respect 
and its consciousness of its own dignity and power. Like 
every one else, he could only work within his own limits. 
It is too soon yet to say how our feudal society will ulti- 
mately be recast. So far, plutocracy shows a very slight 
gain upon aristocracy, of which it remains, as Cobden so 
constantly deplored, an imitation, and a very bad imitation. 
The political exclusiveness of the oligarchy has been thor- 
oughly broken down since Cobden’s day. It seems, how- 
ever, as if the preponderance of power were inevitably des- 
tined not for the middle class, as he believed, but for the 
workmen. 

For this future régime Cobden’s work was the best prepara- 
tion. He conceived a certain measure of material pros- 
perity, generally diffused, to be an indispensable instrument 


* To Mr. Hargreaves, April ao, 1863. 
+ See above, p. 68. ft See above, p. 426. 
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of social well-being. For England, as with admirable fore- 
sight he laid down in his first pamphlet in 1835, the cardinal 
fact is the existence of the United States—its industrial 
competition and its democratic example. This has trans- 
formed the conditions of policy. This is what warns Eng- 
lish statesmen to set their house in order. For a country 
in our position, to keep the standard of living at its right 
level, free access to the means of subsistence and the material 
of industry was the first essential. Thrift in government 
and wise administration of private capital have become 
ony momentous in presence of the rising world around 
us. To abstain from intervention in the affairs of other 
nations is not only recommended by economic prudence, 
but is the only condition on which proper attention can be 
paid to the moral and social necessities at home. Let us 
not, then, tax Cobden with failing to do the work of the 
social moralist. It is his policy which gives to the social 
reformer a foothold. He accepted the task which, from 
the special requirements of the time, it fell to him to do, 
and it is both unjust and ungrateful to call him narrow 
for not performing the tasks of others as well as his own. 

It was his view of policy as a whole, connected with the 
movement of wealth and industry all over the world, that 
distinguished Cobden and his allies from the Philosophic 
Radicals, who had been expected to form so great and 

erful a school in the reformed Parliament.* Hume had 
anticipated him in attacking expenditure, and Mr. Roebuck 
in preaching self-government in the colonies. It was not 
until Retrenchment and Colonial Policy were placed in their 
true relation to the new and vast expansion of commerce 
and the growth of population, that any considerable number 
of people accepted them. The Radical party only became 
effective when it had connected its principles with economic 
facts. The different points of view of the Manchester 
School and of the Philosophic Radicals was illustrated in 
Mr. Mill’s opposition to the alterations which Cobden had 
advocated in international maritime law. Mr. Mill argued 
that the best way of stopping wars is to make them as 
onerous as possible to the citizens of the country concerned, 
and therefore that to protect the goods of the merchants 
of a belligerent country is to give them one motive the less 
for hindering their Government from making war. With 
all reverence for the ever admirable author of this argu- 

* See Mr. Mill's Ausobiography, 194—196. 
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ment, it must be pronounced to be abstract and unreal, 
when compared with Cobden’s. You are not likely to 
prevent the practice of war, Cobden contended, but what 
you can do is to make it less destructive to the interests 
and the security of great populations. An argument of 
this kind rests on a more solid basis, and suggests a wider 
comprehension of actual facts: In the same way he trans- 
lated the revolutionary watchword of the Fraternity of 
Peoples into the language of common sense and practice, 
and the international sentiment as interpreted by him 
became an instrument for preserving as well as improving 
European order. He was justified in regarding his prin- 
ciples as the true Conservatism of modern societies. 


Great economic and social forces flow with a tidal sweep 
over communities that are only half-conscious of that which 
is befalling them. Wise statesmen are those who foresee 
what time is thus bringing, and endeavour to shape institu- 
tions and to mould men’s thought and purpose in accordance 
with the change that is silently surrounding them. To this 
type Cobden by his character and his influence belonged. 
Hence, amid the coarse strife and blind passion of the 
casual factions of the day, his name will stand conspicu- 
ously out as a good servant of the Commonwealth, and be 
long held in grateful memory. 


THE END. 
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